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malum ll im 

Puffy and Biggie break their silence on Tupac, Death Row, 
and the cause of all East-West friction. A tale of bad boys and 
bad men. By the Blackspot. Photographs by Dana Lixenberg 

,06 TIF IHL TUNC 

D'ANGELO, the comrowed crooner, conjures up ghosts of 
rhythm and soul past, opening the door for an R&B revolu- 
tion. By Sacha Jenkins. Photographs by Karina Taira 

POWER MIVES 

• 110 Brandy, E. Lynn Harris, Robert De Niro/Al Pacino. 

• 120 Dr. Dre, Fauziya Kasinga, Jellybean Benitez. 

• 132 Chris Rock, Oprah Winfrey, Buddy Fletcherjr. 

• 140 Tricky, LeAlan Jones/Lloyd Newman, Tim Duncan. 

• 154 Srinija Srinivasan, Gianni Versace, Organized Noize. 

• 160 Andre Braugher, Chaka Khan, August Wilson. 

mlffl HIMKI 

The RZA, sonic emperor of the Wu-Tang sound, discusses 
the Clan's exodus from Shao Lin. Prince Rakeem now lords 
over his lab at the new Wu Mansion in... New Jersey? 
By Chairman Mao. Photographs by Guzman 

diUJBI 

Who's the boss? Just ask Puffy, Whitney, or L.A. and Baby- 
face. CUVE Davis, the legendary head of Arista Records, is 
one man behind the curtain you shouldn't ignore. 
By Michael A. Gonzales. Illustration by Guy Gonzales. 
Photograph by Xavier Guardans 

122IETTIN' ITUFF 

F. Gary Gray, video veteran and director of the hit movie 
Friday, moves out of the 'hood with his latest film, Set It Off. 
By Lynell George 

1*6 FN MMm 

Hitchcock and hip hop's hottest artists costar in a fashion 
thriller. Photographs by Guy Aroch. Styling by Emit Wilbekin 

i^ 4 xpih iictib: 

Seventeen top DJs-from hip hop to house, old-school to 
preschool-who rule the wheels of steel. 
Photographs by Hassan Jarane 

136 SINS IF TIE SJITj 

Jermaine Dl'PRJ, the multimillionaire owner of So So Def 
Records, makes his home in Atlanta. But the much-in- 
demand producer has made a second home-on top of the 
charts. By Michael A. Gonzales. Photograph by Troy Plota 

144 1» INTENTIONS 

Four of the baddest men in the ring-RlDDicK BOWE, 
Lennox Lewis, RoyJonesJr., and Oscar De La Hoya- 
prove that power is nothing without control. 
By OjLima. Photographs by Ben Watts 



148 RIPE A PIPE 

Don King's the flamboyant boxing promoter who wheels 
and deals and, some say, conceals. Is he a champion of the 
underdog (as he proclaims), a self-serving master of trickera- 
tion, or just misunderstood? By Kimi Zabihyan. 
Photographs by Fran Collin 

156 III WILLIE STYLE 

Method Man shows how to blow up the spot in true playa 
fashion. Photograph by Kazaki Kiriya. Stylingby Emil Wilbekin 

158 STATINS PIWEI 

To find out who really has juice in the rap game, who 
better to ask than hip hop's sages ICE-T and CHUCK D? 
By Danyel Smith 

162 POWER OUTAGE/SURGE 

Who fell off. Who blew up. 

Also: 

166 ANATOMY OF A KING 

Are the Almighty Latin Kings and Queens Nation a 
ferocious cultlike street gang or a beacon of hope in el barrio} 
The truth may soon be revealed when Supreme Crown King 
Blood, the group's messianic leader, stands trial for drug 
trafficking, racketeering, and murder. By Lucas Rivera. 
Photographs by Lisa Terry 

172 PENNIES FROM HEAVEN 

With booming sales figures and new- 
found street i red, gospel has become 
a music-biz force to be reckoned 
with. By Joyce E. Davis 




ON THE COVER 
The Notorious rig and Puffy 
Combs photographed by Dana 
Lixenberg 

RIGHT 

The Notorious o.t.G. photographed 
by Dana Uxenberg 



FlOVA Ai'PLl's world-wean.' voice belies her lender years. 
Si sz Oh Man lay down a soundtrack lor the apocalypse. 
THF Braxtons keep it in the family. 
Master P"s Ice Cream Muii pros es he's no Mr. Sottee. 

185 LOOK 

Actress Daphni Rl BIS-Vi ga. By Deborah Gregory 

• 18b WORD: A Sense of Common Gro(ind. Success Runs in Our Race. 
Quarterly Black Review. Rap O the Academy. 

• 188 STYLE: Fall accessories. Men's colognes. 

• 190 STAGE SCREEN: Busta Rhymes. Terrence Howard. Kansas City. 
TEN YEARS LATER: Tisha Campbell. 

• 192 TECH: VC'orldSpacc. Mixman. Bass Shaker. 

201 REVOLUTIONS 

HAS. By kris ex 

• Plus: Frost. Marlena S 
Furious Five. James Carter. Joi. Cyrus Chestnut. Monifah. Culruras/Dee. 
The Neville Brothers. Hyenas in the Desert. New Kingdom. Mad Cobra. 
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• 72 STIX AND STONZ; Job 

• 73 BLACK-OWNED: Julie 
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^IHNHSess of prisons. By Fredridc L. McKissack Jr. 
Bronx DA ROBERT Johnson's rehab plan. By Cbto Tytbimba 

IsHEXT 

Quad City DPs arc leaders of the boom school. 

CRUCIAL Confuct bring the spirit of the wild, wild West to hip hop. 



• 218 UWWi FROM THHMWDERGROUND 

• 219 20 QUESTIONS. 

• 224 THE REAL MUSIC. By Org Tate 



230 run 

Ella Fitzgerald 
By EmilWilbekin 
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Letter From the President 

Every new idea is an impossibility until it is born. 
—Ron Brown 

Five years ago, the supreme keeper of the fountain of juice, Quincy Jones, had an idea for a magazine that would cover the world 
of urban music with the full journalistic respect that it deserves. Q^s vision was to find a way to take the music and culture that 
have been his life's work and present them to the coolest people in the world-you, the VIBE readers. The kind of people who 
nod their heads to a hit, and turn their backs if it's wack. He spoke of a multicultural audience as a source of strength, almost a 
unique secret ingredient that would propel this magazine further than anyone could imagine. Quincy felt that while the music that 
this magazine would cover as its foundation is rooted in African-American culture, our audience would represent a great mosaic, a 
legion of brothers and sisters composed of all classes, creeds, and colors that could be united in the readership of VIBE. 

I now come to you on the dawn of our third anniversary and reaffirm our dedication to Quincy's original vision. The VIBE edi- 
torial team, led by editor-in-chief Alan Light, has accepted the lofty challenge Quincy put forth, and has courageously expanded 
the world of music journalism to include many who otherwise might never have received the full props that they deserve. 

It is fitting that our Juice Issue coincides with our anniversary. Juice is the lifeblood that pumps through the heart and soul of the 

body of works that we cover at VIBE. What VIBE represents in its sim- 
plest form is the distillation of the power of urban culture-ioo-proof 
soul, if you will-served to you chilled in monthly doses of fly photos 
and dope words. Shaken, never stirred. 

The true power of VIBE is that this music, this culture, and the people 
who live their lives to its rhythms are all filled with the spirit of soul. 
From the earliest days of the African drum to today's most sophisticated 
studio joints, black music has a direct connection with our souls. As we 
stand here, three years since the first issue of VIBE hit the newsstands, 
we can proudly say that we continue to better understand the power of 
that soul, and the responsibility of the historical legacy that it represents. 

The fact that we even have a Juice Issue speaks to two clear realms of 
power. The first realm is the industry movers and shakers, the music- 
makers, those who are fabulous and those who think they are, the playa 
hatas and those they hate. The second realm is you, the VIBE reader. As 
a consumer, a tastemaker, you-individually and in legion with millions 
of others like yourself-have truly determined who is getting their 
swerve on. . .and who ain't. 

Our mission at VIBE is to be one of the greatest institutions of music 
journalism in the world. On behalf of everyone here at VIBE, I would 
like to thank you for your support and your love. We will keep working 
on bringing you the juice from the dark, sweet fruit of urban entertain- 
ment. Shake well, then enjoy. 

Peace, 




Keith T. Clinkscales 
President and CEO 
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THE ALBUM IN STORES NOW... 




CHERNIN'S • CHICAGO 
DIAMOND S MENS SHOP - CLEVELAND 
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MR. KICKS • JACKSONVILLE 
VILLAGE COBBLER • MANHATTAN 





Come into the light 
with ///c new re/ease 
from 

Ronny Jordan 
Light To Dark 

/alluring 

Its You 
Close?- Than Close 

& 

The Law 



Catch Ronny live 
on tour this fall 
in select markets 
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The Blackspot 

VIBEonline reporter the Black- 
spot hopes that the Notori- 
ous B.I.G. and Puffy Combs 
("Stakes Is High," page 100) 
will help put an end to hip 
hop's bicoastal war. "Puffy isn't 
feeding into the rumors and 
threats coming from Tupac, so 
he hopes they will burn them- 
selves out," he says. The Brook- 
lyn-bom Blackspot, who writes 
VIBE's Ten Years Later and 
Notes From the Underground 
columns, is the U.S. corre- 
spondent for London's Radio 
l rap show. 

Guy Aroch 

Shooting the Alfred Hitch- 
cock-inspired story "Film Noir" 
(page 126) was a challenging 
experience for Israeli photog- 
rapher Guy Aroch. "Hitchcock's 
themes are present everywhere- 
in film, in photography, in fash- 
ion," he says. "We just had to 
find a new spin. We copied 
lesser-known scenes from his 
movies, and went with a '50s 
look." Aroch has contributed 
to Marie Claire, Allure, and D 
Magazine. 

Kimi Zabihyan 

London-based filmmaker and 
journalist Kimi Zabihyan says 
that once she gained Don 
King's trust ("Rope a Dope," 
page 148), a new side of the flam- 
boyant promoter surfaced. "I 
was surprised how political he 
was and how much he under- 
stood the principles of eco- 
nomics," she explains. "I hope 
that people begin to appreciate 
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his political importance and 
come to understand him." The 
Iranian-bom Zabihyan has pro- 
duced more than 40 investiga- 
tive documentaries-including 
several for the BBC-and re- 
cendy completed The Yardies, a 
feature film about life in the 
Jamaican ghettos. 

Ben Watts 

Photographing four star boxers 
("Bad Intentions," page 144) was 
a natural for Ben Watts, who's 
a huge fan of the sweet science. 
"It's a very interesting subject, 
because most boxers have a lot 
of character punched into 
them," he says. The English- 
born Watts— a former boxer 
himself— claims that all of the 
pugilists were pleasant, but 
Riddick Bowe was far and away 
the most charming: "Riddick 
was very funny; his personality 
really came through." Watts has 
shot for Nike, Mademoiselle, 
Glamour, and Australian Vogue. 

Karina Taira 

To hear San Francisco-born 
photographer Karina Taira tell 
it, there isn't a more accom- 
modating subject than R&B 
crooner D'Angelo ("The Real 
Thing," page 106). "He's ex- 
tremely sultry and sensual, 
which he tried to project to the 
camera," she says. "Everything 
clicked, and he was a team 
player who was willing to work 
hard for a good photo." Taira 
has also contributed to The 
New York Times Magazine, New 
York, YSB, Mademoiselle, and 
Seventeen. 



Freelance writer kris ex wrote the lead review of Nas's sophomore album, It Was 
Written (Revolutions, page 201). He's the music editor of One Nut magazine, and 
writes for The Source, ego trip, and Hip Hop Connection. . . . Photographer/video 
director Daniela Federici shot the Motown fashion spread ("Dressed for Success," 
page 176). She's had the likes ofVanessa Williams and Natalie Cole pose for her, 
and has also directed videos for Mariah Carey and Soul for Real. . . Joyce E. Davis 
dug deep into the new sound of gospel music for "Pennies From Heaven" (page 
172) and wrote about the Braxtons for Next (page 92). She has contributed to 
Essence and Black Enterprise. . . . Fredrick L. McKis sack Jr. wrote the Get Up On 
It essay about the prison industry ("Crime Pays," page 77). He's the author of 
Black Diamonds: Story of the Negro Baseball League (Scholastic) and the editor of 
the Progressive Media Project, a left-wing wire service. 
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Power. 
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your world. > 




Both available in Super Strength. 
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for professional use only. 
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ting. There will always be a 
place for the refugee flava in 
hip hop! 

Hamida Kinge 
Philadelphia, PA 

The Fugees are the only 
group that have interested 
me in the last two years, and 
your article on them was 
awesome. They will remain a 
"permanent one" because of 
their talent, soul, heart, and 
obvious love for each other. 



communities. Obviously, he 
doesn't understand that to 
know your past is to under- 
stand your future. 

James R. Knight 
Jamaica, NY 

It's refreshing to see an 
African-American male in 
the media who is willing to 
talk openly about his sexuali- 
ty, although Dennis Rod- 
man's comments about an 
apparent obsession with 



Killing Us Softly 11 

I have to give props to Sacha 
Jenkins for his article about 
the Fugees ["Ready or Not," 
June/July]. He gives them 
well-deserved respect, 
because they are straight up- 
and-down phat. Learning 
that they all play their own 
instruments proved to me 
that not only is The Score the 
bomb, but the Fugees have 
set the standard for hip hop 
this year. 

Chad Unrein 
Wichita, KS 

Out of hundreds of rap 
groups, the Fugees definitely 
represent the best. Alize and 
Versace references can get 
boring-that's why I give the 
Fugees mad props. I thought I 
would never stop playing the 
Notorius B.I.G.'s album Ready 
to Die, but after hearing The 
Score I pronounced Biggie 
Smalls dead. 

Bernard Taylor 
New Orleans, LA 

Your article on the Fugees 
was a well-written breath of 
fresh air. However, I disagree 
with your unprofessionalism 
when discussing the Roots 
and the idea that they may 
have copied their stage show 
from the Fugees. They have 
expanded hip hop to a new 
dimension by incorporating 
live instruments and lyrics 
that inspire hip hop culture. 
Also, contrary to what you 
may believe, Digable Planets 
have not fallen off. 

Tome Folkes 
New York, NY 

God bless the Fugees, 
because they managed to 
climb the charts without 
pushing some of gun-clap- 
ping crap. They deserve all 
the recognition they're get- 



It's refreshing to see an 
African-American male in 
the media who talks about 
his sexuality. Every audience 
loves a diva: The music 
industry has Miss Ross; the 
NBA has Mr. Rodman." 



They're the kind of people 
you wish were your friends. 

Anita Taylor 
Detroit, MI 

I believe that the Fugees serve 
as positive role models for the 
hip hop community. Because 
their music is not just enter- 
tainment, and seeks to teach 
and enlighten its listeners, 
they get nothing but respect. 

AlethaHill 
Atlanta, GA 

Sitting Bull 

I have a big problem with the 
obnoxious statements Dennis 
Rodman made [The VIBEQ 
by Scott Poulson-Bryant, 
June/July] when he informed 
readers that he doesn't identi- 
fy with his African-American 
culture, and then questioned 
the purpose of the Million 
Man March by saying, "1 
know what things are about; I 
don't need anyone to preach 
to me. I know what's goin' on, 
whether I fuck with the black 
man or white man." Brotha- 
man needs to check himself. 
The main purpose of having 
the Million Man March was 
to bring a sense of unity, 
pride, and purpose to our 



suicide did raise the level of 
my concern. Nevertheless, 
every audience loves a diva, 
and since the music industry 
has Miss Ross, the NBA 
should have Mr. Rodman. 
Rodman has made exhibi- 
tionism marketable-I guess 
Madonna taught him well. 

Eric Raheem 
Berkeley, CA 

Dennis Rodman's I'm-gonna- 
do-what-I-wanna-do-and-be- 
how-I-wanna-be attitude may 
have him going overboard with 
a bod full of tattoos, outlandish 
hair color, and a pierced nut 
sack, but he's still doing what 
most in our generation (Gen X) 
fail to do: identifying his own 
individuality. That trait alone is 
why I look upon Rodman with 
a smile and accept him. Dennis 
does what he has always done 
since he joined the Bulls: show 
his ass off! 

. Terence Summers 
Bluefield, WV 

Dennis Rodman is the Man, 
because he explores himself in 
a world where too many peo- 
ple are afraid of being them- 
selves rather than the stereo- 
typical standard. Why 



shouldn't Rodman or any 
man or woman enjoy his or 
her sensuality and natural 
talents to the fullest? Life 
realty is all about balls. 

Ja A. Johannes, Ph.D. 
Savannah, CA 

I used to have respect for 
Dennis Rodman because he 
took pride in being himself, 
but after reading your article 
I've changed my mind. 
Rodman uses his past prob- 
lems to justify his current 
negative attitude. He criticizes 
talented players who could 
run circles around him on 
their worst day, instead of 
settling his beefs face-to-face 
like a man. VIBE, please do 
not waste any more ink, 
paper, or time on tired asses 
like Dennis Rodman. Seek the 
real men of the NBA. I hear 
Grant Hill is available. 

A B-BallFan 
Brooklyn, NY 

The Dennis Rodman mys- 
tique, if you will, is more than 
a mere fashion statement. I'm 
won over by Rev. Rodman's 
live-yo'-life doctrine. It makes 





the sport more interesting to 
know that the people playing 
are as human as anyone else. 

Ginger B. Mann 
Los Angeles, CA 

There is absolutely no doubt 
that Dennis Rodman is an 
integral part of the success the 
Chicago Bulls have had this 




YOUR BEST SHOT 



MC HAMMER DOLL WITH BARBIE DOLLS 
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modern classics. 
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KANGIL 



season. He is a bit eccentric, but 
aren't most multimillionaires afford- 
ed that luxury? At first, I bought into 
all the hype surrounding Rodman's 
colorfully cropped hair, obscene 
gestures, and romps with Madonna, 
but soon the gloss wore off and I was 
able to appreciate the "Rebound 
Emperor" for who he is— a human 
being with extraordinary talent and a 
flair for the dramatic! 

Doreen Ambrose- Van Lee 
Glen Carbon, IL 

Horror Story 

Harry Allen's "Little Shop of Hor- 
rors" [Start,June/July] really made 
me sick! I mean, how could such an 
evil, horrible place like that stay 
open? What kind of person could 
even go in there? It would be like 
walking into the doors of hell. I have 
respect for David Prichard Hunter, 
who drove his car through the front 
window of the [Ku Klux Klan] store, 
though I'm surprised someone hasn't 
done something worse than that, like 
burn the place down. Now someone 
needs to drive a car through the store 
owner, John Howard. 

T.F. 

Pittsburgh, PA 

Oscar Blues 

I'm glad that Dianne Houston's not 
trippin' over the Oscars ("Houston, 
We Have a Problem" by Greg Tate, 
Start, June/July]. We do have prob- 
lems in Hollywood, and until 
African-American producers, actors, 
screenwriters, and directors admit 
that these problems exist, blacks will 
not be able to move forward. 
Therefore, in order for us to win 
prestigious acknowledgments such 
as Academy Awards, we must first 
unite! As Ms. Houston said, "The 
best way to change things is from the 
inside!" So, Ms. Houston, stay posi- 
tive and continue to keep it real! 

Robert Antonio Williams 
Washington, DC 

Long, Hot Summer 

In your "Summer Jams" article 
[Revolutions, June/July], Chairman 
Mao gave props to Wu-Tang's Genius 
for the lines "I'm not caught up in 
politics / I'm no black activist / On a so- 
called scholar's dick," but stated that 
Goodie MoB's conscious lyrics could 
be susceptible to "preachiness." Why is 
it that when revolutionary rappers try to 
awaken our sleeping black people, some 
critic labels them as being preachy, as if 
it's a bad thing? Considering the violent 
state of rap music and our self-destruc- 
tive youth, hip hop could use a bit of 
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preaching, since fools are obviously not 
learning at home! 

Kaleem Ra-Hashim 
Atlanta, GA 

Chairman Mao's summation of2Pac's 
AU Eyez on Me for "Summer Jams" left 
me wondering what CD he was listen- 
ing to. There may be one or two tracks 
that didn't hit, but to say the whole 
CD "goes up in flames" is ludicrous. 
This has to be 2Pac's best album. May- 
be if Chairman Mao would try and lis- 
ten to the music without passing 
judgment on the artist, he could pro- 
duce a more fair evaluation. 

Andrew Daniels 
Webster, TX 

Boned Up 

I'd like to congratulate VIBE for 
doing a cover story on my favorite 
rap group, Bone Thugs-N-Harmony 
["Bad to the Bone" by Sacha 
Jenkins, May]. Bone are one of the 
most creative, unique, and talented 
young groups to grace the cover of 
any magazine, and Jenkins was able 
to really touch on a completely 
different side of these young broth- 
ers. Even though they are extremely 
successful, giving back to the com- 
munity that raised them is very 
important to them. Thank you for 
giving readers the real deal on those 
people whose lives are consistently 
misrepresented by the media. 

Nikea Williams 
Washington, DC 

I was glad to see the story on Bone 
Thugs-N-Harmony, because I am so 
tired of wack, overrated so-called 
rappers. Bone have definitely proved 
to be the best rap group out today. I 
don't want to hear about Wu-Tang, 
Mobb Deep, Tha Dogg Pound, or 
anybody else, since Bone have sold 
just as much if not more than all of 
them. They're the only ones bring- 
ing originality to the game, and it's 
about time they get recognition for 
their strides. 

Tone 

Philadelphia, PA 

CORRECTION 

The photo of the Lost Boyz (August Clip) 
was taken by tar. 



VIBE encourages mail and photographs 
from readers. Please send letters to 
VIBE MAIL, 205 Lexington Avenue, 3rd 
Floor, New York, N.Y 10016. Or send E- 
mail to vibe@ vibe.com. Send photos 
to vibe your best shot (same ad- 
dress). Include your full name, ad- 
dress, and daytime phone number. 
Letters may be edited for length and 
clarity. Photo submissions will be- 
come the property of VIBE and will not 
be returned. 
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Leave your mark* 




Macintosh' is the easiest way to dream big. Visit http://www.apple.com/ Or for the nearest retailer, call 800-258-1405. 
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If you could see sound, you'd see the 
difference Bose* technology makes. 




Introducing the new Series IV Direct/Reflecting*" speaker system. 
Lifelike spaciousness. Stereo Everywhere® speaker performance. 



DM Avi Better Shim.? Nothing 
HH improves the sound of your stereo 
like new speakers. And if you could see 
sound, choosing the best speakers would 
be as easy as comparing a few photos. 
You'd see how conventional speakers send 
their sound directly into the room, straight 
out like a flashlight beam. You'd also see 
how 301 speakers produce both reflected 
and direct sound - much closer to your 
favorite concert hall. 301 speakers give 




The new 301 speakers. 

Compare to others 
costing hundreds more. 



you better sound three 
ways. First, you hear 
exceptional clarity. Sec- 
ond, every instrument 
and voice comes from 
its proper location - left from left, right 
from right - regardless of where you're 
sitting. Third, a lot of what you hear 
reflects off the walls before it reaches 
your ears. This combination of clarity, 
Stereo Everywhere* speaker performance 



and lifelike spaciousness is 
what makes 301 speakers 
sound so real. So even 
though you can't see sound, 
you can hear the difference 
Bose technology makes. For a free bro- 
chure and Bose dealers near you call: 

1-800-444-BOSE Ext. 784 



TO* 

Better sound through research - 
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Cynthia DeLores Tucker, the noisy 68-year-old preacher's daughter, knows 
that while rappers wield considerable influence, they don't wield pow- 
er. Power over hip hop, a black art form, is reserved, unjustly, for white 
people. So she goes directly to white people to settle her differences with 
black people. Which, ironically, is what I like about Tucker that by doing this, 
and aligning herself with William Bennett, the former drug czar, she inad- 
vertently reexposes white-black "coalitions" for the fraud, the zero-sum 
game, that they are for black people. 

What I don't like about Tucker, other than her wicked wigs and turbans, 
is her sniffy lack of credibility. Besides her history of slumlording (buildings 
she owned in Philadelphia were shut down by the city as a health hazard 
to her tenants) and flaunting of her "Honorable Dr." title, Tucker may owe 
you money: As commonwealth secretary for Pennsylvania in the '70s, she 
boosted her income, privately pocketing 566,931 in honoraria, by having 
state employees — on taxpayers' time — write speeches for her. 

Her excuse, when publicly dismissed for her actions? "Maybe it is wrong, 
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but it is a way of life." Stunning. Isn't that what many so-called "gangsta rap- 
pers" say about the criminal deeds they liquefy on their records? At least 
they write their own speeches. 

Today, Tucker's vain middle-class tactics — like getting arrested at the 
Wiz, attacking rappers in the press, and other junk activities — remind me 
that we black people really have pretend power. Yet in our rank powerless- 
ness, we have created hip hop — an awesome art form — specifically as a 
response, albeit insufficient, to racism. 

In other words, racism — white supremacy — is itself what made hip hop 
exist; what made it likely, probable. Without white supremacy in the equa- 
tion, hip hop, as a quantity, has absolutely no workable meaning or value. 

Hence, outings designed to confront "gangsta rap" without confronting 
white supremacy first in a systematic, codified way are absolutely doomed 
to fail, because they do not confront the root cause. Until we do confront 
the root cause, let them fail. Let them wither and die. Let a thousand "bitch- 
es" bloom. Harry Allen 



What happened to Hammer? 

Hip hop's best-seller is flat broke 

Hammer used to be untouchable. In 1991, Forbes estimated his income at $33 million for that year alone. 
He had sold 14 million albums, owned his own record label, and lived in a mansion on 12 acres with two 
swimming pools and a remote-controlled waterfall. He secured endorsement deals with Pepsi and KFC, 
and even had a Mattel doll-one of Barbie's Celebrity Friends-named in his honor. 

But in April, Hammer (real name: Stanley Burrell) confirmed widespread rumors that his empire 
was crumbling when he filed for federal bankruptcy protection in Oakland. His bankruptcy attorney, 
Michael Cooper, told a fed- 
eral court that Hammer had 
approximately 250 creditors 
claiming $13.8 million of the 
32-year-old rapper's money. 
His assets were listed at 
roughly $9.7 million, mostly 
represented by the Fremont, 
Calif, mansion, which is 
now on the market for 
roughly $7 million. 

So where did all the mon- 
ey go? Well, Hammer did live 
large. He toured with approx- 
imately 60 performers, rou- 
tinely carried 100 people in 
his backstage entourage, and 
owned 17 cars. He was also 
the target of a flood of litiga- 
tion. According to Cooper, 
more than 20 lawsuits have 
been brought against his 
client, many by friends or 
associates who may have 
been hastily promised jobs or 
money. Cooper would not 
say how much the suits-a 
number of which are pend- 
ing-have cost the rapper so 
far, but Hammer still owes at 
least $484,000 to lawyers. 

At least one of the lawsuits 
could have been avoided. 

"There was a silly matter involving his interior decorator," Larry Blake, Hammer's personal attorney, 
told the Chicago Tribune. "Hammer felt he was overcharged and he sued her. She countersued him, and it 
dragged on for several years." In addition to legal fees, Hammer owes a significant amount of money to 
American Express, J.C. Penney, and the IRS, as well as $500,000 to Dallas Cowboys cornerback Deion 
Sanders, who loaned him money in 1994. Hammer, who initially agreed to an interview with VIBE, later 
refused comment. 

With the remnants of his fortune in limbo, Hammer's future is uncertain. When he signed with Death 
Row Records in January, CEO Suge Knight said, "We take care of all our artists." But according to a source 
close to Death Row, the label didn't know the extent of Hammer's money troubles until he filed for 
bankruptcy. It looks like he won't be making music until his finances are sorted out, which could take as 
long as a year. By that time, Hammer might be pleading, Please, don't hurt me. Josh Tyrangiel 
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. . . And hold the pork! 
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When the Fugees, Cypress Hill, A Tribe Called 
Quest, Ziggy Marley, Busta Rhymes, and 
Spearhead roll out this summer on the 
House of Blues Smokin' Grooves Tour — 
which covers 31 American cities between 
July 22 and September 2 — they'll be expect- 
ing to see a lot more than groupies back- 
stage. Hamely, ample food and drink to sat- 
isfy their distinct palates. In surveying the 
request lists they sent promoters across the 
country, we found that all the groups had 
one demand in common: no pork! While 
Tribe, Busta, and the others kept the rest of 
their catering requirements simple (e.g., 
Italian cuisine, fresh vegetables, etc.), the 
least-known group, Spearhead, turned out 
to be the most high-maintenance. Here are 
just a few of their more than 50 requests: 

• No red meat 

• Turkey: sliced — good quality 

• No egg salad that stinks up the dressing room 

• 2 large bags of nuts: cashews and pistachios 

• Lots of ripe fruit, including kiwi and mango 

• Cookies: chocolate chip, peanut butter, Oreos 

• 1 jumbo bag M&M's with peanuts 

• 12 bottles Snapple: 6 lemonade, 6 assorted fruit 

• 24 bottles Heineken (export only) 

• 12 bottles Newcastle Brown Ale or Guinness 

• 1 bottle Baileys 

• 1 bottle cognac 

• 1 good bottle Merlot or Cabernet 

• 1 good bottle Chablis or Chardonnay 

• 12 Tylenol tablets 

Shani Saxon 
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GOODIE GETS SAUCED 

In April. 400.000 copies of Goodie MoB's single "Soul Food" 
were pulled from stores when the Mcllhenny Co.. manufac- 
turers of Tabasco sauce, charged that the single's cover art 
infringed on its logo. "It was flattering on one hand," says 
vice president Paul Mcllhenny, "but we have to be diligent 
about that stuff." Goodie's label, LaFace, also recalled and 
destroyed all promotional shirts and posters. "It really 
derailed the single." says a LaFace spokesperson. The 
group has no plans to rerelease the song with new artwork. 



I Confide | 



HIV HOME TEST 

Thanks to Direct Access Diagnostics, soon anyone will 
be able to take an anonymous HIV test in the privacy of 
their home. The $40 Confide kit, available nationwide in 
early 1997, requires a fingertip blood sample that's 
applied to a test card and mailed to the DAD laboratory. 
Test results — as accurate as any hospital's or clinic's — 
are accessible after seven days via telephone with a 
keypad code. If necessary, professional counseling is 
also available. For more information, call 800-THE-TEST. 
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Paid in Full 

Madison Avenue cashes in with hip hop 

Not long ago, it was unthinkable that you'd sec a rapper in a TV commercial or in print ads hawking^ 
soda, malt liquor, or sneakers. But now that hip hop has become the dominant soundtrack of our 
time, sawy advertisers are looking for ways to cash in. More and more, they're turning to urban L 
artists— from Snoop to Chante Moore— to convince picky Gen X consumers that their products are 
for real. Here's a review of the most significant spots. 

Name: Kurtis Blow 
Product: Sprite (1986) 

Credentials: Six seminal hip hop albums in six years 
Description: Ten years ago, Blow, sportingjheri curls, reminded us, 
"Now more than ever, it's Sprite!" 

Comment: As the first rapper to double as a spokesman, Blow helped 
turn the Hip Hop Nation against 7Up and opened the gate for a flood 
of subsequent Sprite ads featuring everyone from Puba to Kris Kross. 
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Name: MC Hammer 

Products: British Knights sneakers (1990), Pepsi (1991), Taco Bell 
(1991), Kentucky Fried Chicken (1992) 

Credentials: Hip hop's best-selling artist ever-before going broke 
Description: Four different spots; one Hammer. Lots of parachute pants, 
running-man dances, too much teedi 
Comment: In his pre-Death Row days, 
Hammer moved merchandise with coon- 
ish antics that off ended many. 



Name: Ice Cube 
Product: St. Ides malt liquor (1991) 

Credentials: His five platinum solo albums carried gangsta rap through the early '90s. 
Description: Cube advised, "Get your girl in the mood quicker, with St. Ides malt 
liquor." 

Comment: The spot's stylish ghetto cinematography was cool-as was Cube, the first 
hardcore rapper to do an ad-but it can't justify pimping an addictive drug to black youth. 
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I Name: KRS-One 

Product: Nike (1996), Sprite (1996) 
Credentials: If you don't know who the 
Teacher is, you're reading the wrong magazine. 
Description: KRS informed us that "the revo- 
lution is basketball" in the Nike ad and got in the boxing ring with MC 
Shan for Sprite to prove that the Bridge is still over. 
Comment: Rewording Gil Scott-Heron's "The Revolution Will Not Be 
Televised" to sell kicks borders on blasphemy, but the reuniting of KRS and 
Shan made up for it. 

Name: Method Man 

Product: Reebok (1996), St. Ides Special Brew (1996) 
Credentials: The platinum-sellingjohnny Blaze was the first of the new 
wave of roughneck rappers to be invited to do commercials. 
Description: In print ads, Meth sported Reebok as he asked, "How do you 
walkyow dogs?" For St. Ides, he teamed up with Redman to push McKenzic 
River's fruity alcoholic drinks. 
£ Comment: Reebok's ads had style, but hawking booze to kids is a no-no, 
I especially since the Special Brew bears a striking resemblance to the com- 
I pany's nonalcoholic Crooked I fruit beverages. 
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Everything 
yon always 
wanted to 
know about 
hip hop 
but were 
afraid 
to ask 

Q What 's the real reason Martin went nuts at that L.A. 
intersection; 'D.S., NEWORLEANS, LA 

A: Don't know, but only minutes before, I 
approached him on the street and said, "Hey, Arsenio- 
can I get your autograph?" 

Q: Why is everyone coming down on KRS- One about his 
Nike and Sprite ads f At least he wasn V selling beer. C. 77 W. , 
CINCINNATI, OH 

A: I hear you. I love those commercials. They were 
the first time KRS was able to make a point in less than 
30 seconds. 

Q: My husband has an annoyinghabit of rapping aloud 
every time a good song comes on the car radio. I can 't take it 
anymore. Any suggestions f C. Y., CHIC A GO.IL 

A: Fantasize that your husband is a current rap star, 
and that all those good songs on the radio arc his. That's 
what Ice-T's wife does. 

Qj Are Doctor Dre and Ed Lover planning any other 
movies with an all-star cast similar to Who's the Man ? 
K.M., NEWARK, NJ 

A: Nope. As a pair, Ed and Dre only get "one" of 
everything: one movie, one TV show, one album, one 
book, one coffin. 

Q: Don 'tyou think Heather B. should be saluted/or sell- 
ing records based on her musical ability rather than her body t 
L.R., BOULDER, CO 

A: There's no question she's dope, but Heather B. 
saying she doesn't use sex appeal to sell records is about 
as noble as Left Eye saying "Only you can prevent for- 
est fires." 

Q: Is there anything wacker than rappers who get 
onstage and use the same old tired lines like "Throw your 
hands in the air" and "Make money, make money"? 
B.A.C., MIAMI, FL 

A: Yeah, rappers who waste valuable concert time 
to ask "Is Brooklyn in the house?" when they're per- 
forming in LA. 

Got a question about hip hop? Hit me off at: The 
Rap Bandit, P.O. Box 48382, Philadelphia, PA 19144, 
or rapbandit@vibe.com. 
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•CLOWN PRINCE 

Producer Prince Paul — best known forthe amusing game 
show sequences on De La Soul's debut, 3 Feet High and 
Rising — is branching out. He recently released Psycho- 
analysis [What Is It?], a compilation of comic sketches laid 
over hip hop beats. What motivated Paul, who's also 
worked with Gravediggaz and Vernon Reid, to do a come- 
dy album? "I slowly feel myself getting lost in the pres- 
sures of trying to make that hit record," he writes in the 
liner notes. Laughter, after all, is the best medicine. 




• JACKSON MURDER MYSTERY 

In a story straight from a John Grisham novel, Tito Jackson 
is engaged in some real-life drama. He has filed a lawsuit 
against LA. businessman Donald J. Bohana for his alleged 
involvement in the 1994 drowning death of Jackson's ex- 
wife, Delores V. Jackson (mother and manager of 3T). Jack- 
son's attorney R. Brian Oxman says Delores suffered 58 in- 
juries — several of which he claims are the result of strangu- 
lation — before suffocating in Bohana's pool. Nelson Atkins, 
Bohana's attorney, calls the allegations "garbage." 
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Bobbito Garcia plays the tracks, 
ell Simmons states the facts 



Shhhhhhh! 

Chino XL has a 
nasty little secret 






When Chino XL's debut album, Here to Save You All, was 
released in April, the New Jersey rapper turned more 
than a few heads by dissing everyone from Miles Davis 
to Tha Dogg Pound. Then the buzz died down. Until, that 
is, late one night when we left the CD on and 
discovered — 20 minutes after the last song — a secret 
track. Programmed at number 60 on the CD (keep press- 
ing your "forward-skip" button), the untitled, two-minute 
track is a shamelessly vulgar joke that would make 
Howard Stern blush. 

The skit juxtaposes numerous samples from the O.J. 
Simpson trial — Ron Goldman's father calling Johnnie 
Cochran "a disgrace to human beings," Nicole Brown 
Simpson's 91 1 phone call — over a recurrent sitcom-type 
laugh track. "Let's not forget who the real victim is here," 
Chino says near the end, affecting a serious tone. 
"Nicole Simpson got her throat slit. ... Ha! Ha! Ha!" Chino, 
who claims it's all in good fun, isn't worried about offend- 
ing anyone. "I do care, but then I don't," he says. "The best 
thing was to just look at the whole O.J. drama and laugh. 
Who can believe it really happened?" Joseph V. Tirella 
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I started working in the record in- 
dustry as a messenger at Defjam 
back in '89. Russell Simmons took 
a liking to me in my first staff 
meetingwhen I told him that not 
only would I not buy LL.'s 
Walking With a Pantbet album but 
that I wouldn't even tape it. Soon 
after, I got promoted to A&R and 
street promotions. Russell talks 
his ass off about himself and his 
projects, but I never minded him 
dominating our conversations 
'cause I've learned from his all- 
knowing wisdom. 
• RUN-D.M.C.-"Darryl & Joe 
(Krush-Groove 3)" 

B: You should know this. 

R: [No response] 

B: "And his name isjay / 1 run 
the ace to the deuce and Jay is the 
trey." You should know tins! 

R: I forgot the motherfucking 
name! It's the second album, 
man. I produced it! I got writer's 
credit and all that shit. 



want to tell you earlier, but you 
are drop-dead gorgeous. 

Waitress: Thank you. Maybe 
I'll come back and say hi. 

R: If I'm lucky. 
• AKINYELE— "Put It in Ya 
Mouth" 

R: I like this record. 

B: I brought him to you when 
I was doing A&R at Defjam. 

R: I remember. It's a fun 
record, not sexist. He's talking 
about getting oral sex and so is 
she. [The waitress returns] My 
name is Russell, what's yours? 

Waitress: Sarah. 

R: You're really beautiful. 

Waitress: [Obviously aware 
ofwhoheis] What do you do? 

R: I work in records and stuff. 
Do you have a TV or a radio? 

Waitress: Yeah. Is that a 
rhetorical question? 

R: No, I'm curious. I'm not 
on my own dick, but most peo- 
ple know who I am. 




B: "Darryl & Joe (Krush- 
Groove 3)." You've been making 
too many movies to have for- 
gotten this. 

R: This was the best record 
on the second album. [A fine 
waitress walks by] You are gor- 
geous. You know that? I didn't 



Waitress: Russell Simmons? 

R: I own a black entertain- 
ment company called Rush. [Re- 
turning to Bobbito] Why you 
playin' Akinyele for me? You 
want to see if I'm stupid. I'll tell 
you, Bob, I ain't got flavor. I've 
become a song man. I listen to big 



hits in my office, and I miss a lot. 

• THE TODD TERRY PROJ- 
ECT— "Bango" 

R: I hate these joints. I hate 
this shit. 

B: That's why I'm playing it. 

R: We're artist people, Bob. 
We like personality. This is just 
a producer. 

B: I used to see you dancing 
with all them models to this song 
at Nell's. This song was huge. 

• MINNIE RIPERTON-"Lov- 
in' You" 

R: I hate this ol' happy shit. 

B: Do you know it? 

R: Minnie Riperton. I hate all 
this new R&B shit that's borrow- 
ing from that now. If that's what 
cool adult black people listen to 
now, that's nicked up. I thought 
they were gonna start making 
records again that had guts. Shit 
like Blue Magic, the Delfonics, 
Black Ivory, Bobby Womack, Al 
Green. Guts. Not like "Killing Me 
Softly." These were ghetto red- 
light basement records, not pop 
records. Growing up, I didn't care 
about Motown. I was all about 
aggressive ghetto: James Brown, 
hard shit. I was hoping darker 
black records would become 
pop. I'd be better off as an exec- 
utive producer. 

• REUBEN WILSON-"Inner 
City Blues" 

R: I know the groove. Who 
else used it? 

B: A Tribe Called Quest, on 
their first album, for a joint 
called "Youthful Expression." 

R: We made a record like this 
that was great with D.M.C. 

B: Which one? 

R: I forgot the name of it. It 
was my favorite. I need to go 
back through their albums. 

B: You've been making too 
many movies. 
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BIBLE THUMPIN' 

Reverend Run (Joseph Simmons of Run-D.M.C.) has taken 
his hip hop gospel to the airwaves. "I believe in spreading 
my message about Christ through rap," he says. Every 
weekday morning on New York's WQHT (Hot 97), Rev- 
erend Run preaches a five-minute daily affirmation with 
verses from the Bible. His sermons focus on helping peo- 
ple overcome crisis and aiding those in need of spiritual 
I inspiration. "We are living in troubled times," says Run. 
"We need to uplift ourselves through love and Christ." 




SOUTH AFRICA KEEPS IT REAL 

The new South Africa is changing the way visitors see the 
country. Instead of checking in to one of Johannesburg's 
big hotels, tourists can now travel 45 minutes outside the 
city to the Lesedi Cultural Village and stay with either a 
Zulu, Xhosa, Sotho, or Pedi family. Up to eight guests can 
stay in tribal huts, eat traditional meals, and participate in 
nighttime dancing rituals. The program costs $110 per per- 
son per night; for information, call the South African Tourist 
Board at 21 2-730-2929. 
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MARIO VAN PEEBLES 



PART MAN. 
PART MACHINE. 
TOTAL WEAPON. 
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Droppin' Science 

Getting schooled by hip hop' s finest 

Ring the bell ! School's back in session, sucka, and now that Principal Hammer has signed to 
Death Row Records, a trip to the office could have frightening ramifications. Step around 
the electric chair insignia and have a seat, please. You've got a busy first day of classes. 





i*. Alba tells the class about the 

6:15-9:00 




9:00-9:45 

9:45-10:30 
10:30-11:15 

11:15-12:00 
12:00-12:45 
12:45-1:30 
1:30-2:15 
2:15-3:00 
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lounge, Mr. Redman holds a seminar o ^ gry 
Roll a Blunt." 
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Over the years, dic- 
tionaries, like the rest 
of us, have struggled 
to define hip hop. Just 
when we thought they 
were getting it right, 
the latest Webster's 
New World College 
Dictionary — taking its 
cue from New York's 
Metropolitan Transit 
Authority— eliminates 
all traces of graffiti, 
offering a sanitized 
version of the term. 




.. a j. etc. [18Wu- , nmei.i 
hip-hop (hlptiory). n. Slang, rap music 

■^■fcnanr (a;mnn^irf( 1 hlirtnn 



[ 1985-90] * 
In n MMm 




-Random House Webster's College Dictionary, 1991 

..•f uwi n vio*jj l a r , teaching to um mm 

hip-hop \*hip-,hap\ n. o/fen ottrfe tperh Ir. «Wp + l hop] (1983) : a 
subculture esp. of inner-city youths whose amusements include rap 
music, graffiti, and break dancing, also : an clement or art form preva- i 
lent within this subculture 



-Merriam Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, 10th edition, 1995 

.Ol ...U- & -An. . 

hip-hop (hip'hap'l n. [orig. uncert. B »a style of music, dance, etc.. 
originally among inner-city youths of the 1980s, that includes rap 
and break dancing 

- Webster's New World College Dictionary, 1996 
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In the lab with 

111 Al Skratch 

Sitting behind the mixing board in Manhattan's Unique 
Recording Studios, III Al Skratch, along with producer L.G. 
and guest vocalist GinaThompson, are listening toa play- 
back of "Gamin'," from the duo's sophomore album, Keep 
ItMovin ' (due out in September). They're pondering where 
to place Thompson's vocals. "L.G. was the one who decid- 
ed that a female on the track would be a good thing," says 
III. So they immediately thought of their labelmate Thomp- 
son, whose debut Nobody Does It Setter dropped in July. 
"She did her part in one take," he adds, "but we've brought 
her back to enhance it a bit." 

Following the formula of their 1994 debut disc, Creep 
wit' Me, the New York duo recruited help to flesh out certain 
songs. Christopher Williams, the prince of urban romance, 
also laid down vocals for "Gamin'," while Yo Yo checked 




in a few weeks ago to do her thing on a track called "Dance 
wit' Me." L.G. (who's worked with Chubb Rock and part- 
time rapper Shaquille O'Neal) feels that outside artists can 
help broaden an album'sappeal. "It's my goal to create 
tracks that are mainstream radio records, but with a street 
edge," he says. 

The music blares from a pair of booming Yamaha speak- 
ers as Thompson gears up to record a new set of lyrics. Ill 
is on the floor rummaging through a pile of vinyl records — 
Mother's Finest, a Maze album, an old Boogie Down 
Productions joint — searching for samples for a song they 
will record tomorrow. "You know, we're just trying to cre- 
ate something different here," says Al, as Thompson signals 
that she's ready. "A lot of people were thinking that we got 
dropped or something, but we've been working, man. 
Working hard." Michael A. Gonzales 



bullets 




MINGUS'S REVENGE 

After years of legal battles to prevent record bootleggers 
from pimping her estate, Sue Mingus, the fourth wife of the 
late jazz bassist Charles Mingus. has created Revenge 
Records. On May 14, Revenge released its first album, titled 
Revenge! — a 1964 Mingus concert recorded in Paris. Sue, 
who's been known to snatch bootleg CDs from record stores, 
plans to release two Mingus CDs every year. "We're going to 
reissue the best stolen Mingus on our label, underprice the 
bootleggers, and put them out of business," she says. 




POP THAT LOOCHIE 

Since filing for bankruptcy last year. Luther Campbell 
hasn't been as rich as he wants to be. But he's recover- 
ing. He's reorganized Luke Records under Chapter 11 of 
the federal bankruptcy law. The restructuring has been 
costly, however. Campbell's former bandmates now 
own the 2 Live Crew name, and he sold his entire cata- 
log to Lil' Joe Records. But Campbell already has two 
new groups in the studio, where he has a habit of mak- 
ing platinum out of nothing. 
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Foldout slip-sheet 

Open the foldout page 
Insert this sheet with 

1 . Front side touching the foldout page 

2. Arrow pointing to the fold 
Slice the folded edge 
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LIE 

/Center 
F*te: 7/7/72 
170 LBS. 

Wears the 100% Durasheen Practice St 

1993 USA Basketball Female Athlete of the 

1994 National Player of the Year 
1994 Gold Medal Goodwill Games 

3- Time All-American 

4- Time All-Pac-10 First Team 



Year 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
Totals 



FGH/FGA 
2*1/501 
262/476 
211/378 
259/464 
973/1822 



FTH/FTA 

98/145 

106/152 

119/162 

138/201 

161/660 





REB AVG 
299/10.0 
261:8.4 
285/9.8 
369/12.3 
1214/10.1 
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Foldout slip-sheet 

1 . Open the foldout page 

2. Insert this sheet with 

1 . Front side touching the foldout page 

2. Arrow pointing to the fold 

3. Slice the folded edge 

4. Close the page 
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Missing 

Bay Area rapper 9 s 
baby kidnapped 

Just as Bay Area rapper Young Lay's national debut Black TV Dangerous 
(Atlantic) was about to drop, tragedy struck. On May 17, his girlfriend of 
two years, Daphne Boyden, was murdered and then burned in her Vallejo 
home, and the couple's four-week-old son, Le-Zhan, was abducted. 
Eyewitnesses told Vallejo police that two young women were seen leaving 
the house with a blanketed bundle shortly before firefighters arrived. 

"[Boyden] wasn't the violent type," says Lay, who just last year was shot 
in the head during an attempted carjacking. "I can't see why anybody 
would do something like this." The story aired one week later on Fox TV's 
America's Most Wanted, which showed a police sketch of the two suspects 
and a picture of the baby. At press time, there were no arrests and the baby 
was still missing. "I just hope Le-Zhan has a safe return," says Lay. "Who- 
ever did it-please, just bring him home safe." Joseph V. Tirella 



Say What!? 

"When rap comes on, I leave the room." 

— Martha Reeves (of Martha and the Vandellas), on why 
rappers should be banned from the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame 



YOjYoYo 



Etc. . . .Etc. . . .Etc , 




Advice from an 
intelligent black woman 

I'm a 20-year-old promiscuous woman and want 
to know if 'hat 's a bad thing. Don 'tget me wrong- 
I don V have sex with everybody, and I protect 
myself at all times. But men have been enjoying 
this behavior for ages. I don't do it to get back at 
men, nor do I consider myself aho. I'mjustaper- 
son who loves to have sex. 

LINDA BONNER 
CHICAGO, IL 

Dear Linda: 

Enjoying sex and being promiscuous are 
two different things. You should always 
respect your body and remember that you don't have to lay down to be 
strong. Sometimes sex is used to mask a self-esteem problem. You said you're 
"not a ho," but maybe you should check the definitions of the words promis- 
cuous and ho. Because if it walks like a duck, and quacks like a duck. . .then 
maybe it's a duck. 

/ 'm a white female who has always dated black guys. I have nothing against any 
race-l'm just more attracted to African- American men. Over they ears, people have 
given me trouble about my preference; they say it's wrong and that I should stick to 
my own color. My heart tells me it's not wrong because we are all God's children. 
Should I stick to my heart and dreams, or listen to others just sol don V have to be 
calleda "nigger lover"? 

MELINDA CHRISTIAN 
LUFKJN, TX 

Dear Melinda: 

In life you have to do what makes you happy. People will always have 
their opinions and prejudices, regardless of your preferences. But if you feel 
good about whom you choose to date, stick to your heart and dreams. Then 
you don't ever have to ask for anyone's approval. 

lsawthemovie Menace II Society. I tried to understand it, but I realized that there 
are certain things that I couldn V. I mean, how can a man kill another man just to 
get his car? They 're supposed to be brothers, but they are killing each other over the 
most stupid reasons. I could never do that to anybody. I know that black people 
have had a very horrible past, and the present is not sweet. But being angry is still not 
an excuse to kill a brother (or sister)! 

VESNASTANOVNIK 
HORJUL P. V., SLOVENIA 

Dear Vesna: 

There are all kinds of wars going on all over the world from Bosnia to Israel 
to South-Central L.A. Because the war in the inner cities of America is not a 
political war or a religious war, the media and the "powers that be" tend to 
dismiss it more readily. They don't realize that we have our own war going on 
right here! Not all blacks are engaging in that behavior, but some African-Amer- 
icans in our country are killing one another over economic and poverty issues. 
But hopefully, one day soon politicians will address these real problems. 

Need some intelligent advice? 
Write to: YO. YO YO. c/o vibe, 205 Lexington Avenue, New York, n.y. 1 001 6. 
Please include return address and telephone number. 
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Anew Dr. Dre album has hit the charts... sorta. First Round 
Knock Out is the second compilation of pre-Criron/c, Dre-pro- 
duced tracks released by California indie label Triple X Records. 
Highlights include Michel'le's "Nicety," the unreleased D.O.C. 
cut "Bridgette." and the classic Snoop vehicle "Deep 
Cover."... Tap dancemeister Savion Glover's Broadway hit Bring 
in 'da Noise, Bring in 'da Funk brought home four Tony Awards, 
including one for Glover for Best Choreography.... What's the 
No. 1 album in Chicagoland? R. Kelly? Nope. How about 
Chicago Bulls ' Greatest Hits, a CD of sound bites covering 



everything from Michael Jordan's selection at the 1984 draft to 
the team's many championship celebrations? The price is 
$10.72 (to commemorate their 72-10 season).... BET is refusing 
to show Me'Shell NdegeOcello's video for her controversial 
song "Leviticus: Faggot," even though it's getting airplay on the 
Box. MTV, and VH1 ....June Playboy Playmate Karin Taylor was 
scheduled to appear in Prince's, or-f-'s. or whoever's, video for 
"Dinner With Delores." But after learning that the script had her 
laying on a large bed and grabbing for a condom, Taylor politely 
pulled out. 



01 



Bullets by Steve Barr, Omoronke lo"owu, OJ Lima, and John Lu 
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In the 

MIX 

y Nuff 

Respect 

Some folks have juice simply because they 
exist. 1 . Singer/producer Angela Winbush 
and husband Ronald Isley of the Isley 
Brothers — who are still making beautiful 
music together after six years — are all teeth 
following an exciting appearance in Nash- 
^ - ville. 2. Talk about strange collaborations! 
** Poet Maya Angelou (left) and singer/song- 
fK writers Ashford & Simpson have an album 
, ^ together due in September. Their jam at 
jjT ASCAP's tribute to the couple was a deli- 
%/£ cious taste of what's to come. 3. Too 
Short — who also runs his own label — 
knows he's the Man while shopping at 
Atlanta's Black Expo U.S.A. 4. Hopefully this 
doesn't mean that Andre Harrell, president 
and CEO of Motown, is joining the ranks of 
other young execs who'd rather perform 
than sit behind a desk. 5. Maybe Slick Rick 
was locked up too long, but someone real- 
ly needs to tell him that nowadays, less is 
more. 6. At a farewell party to that 70s play- 
ground of decadence Studio 54, Gloria 
Gaynor belts out her disco anthem "I Will 
Survive." The famous nightclub didn't fare 
as well — it was bulldozed shortly after. 7. A 
somber Heavy D learns an important les- 
son in the bathroom. Don't be depressed, 
Heavy! It still stinks, even if you are the head 
of alabel. ! Former Def Jam partners Rick 
Rubin and Russell Simmons never feel the 
need to dress up — even if it's for a dinner 
in honor of Phat Farm, held at Georgia in 
L.A. (Apparently, Rick doesn't see any rea- 
son not to look like a psycho murderer, 
either.) 9. A true power couple: Karyn 
White and husband Terry Lewis act like 
newlyweds at a Perspective Records 
showcase at N.Y.C.'s Tramps. 10. Jazz 
great Lionel Hampton does his thing on the 
vibes at Harlem's Apollo Theatre. 1 1 Every 
man's fantasy, Pam Grier— the original 
Foxy Brown — at N.Y.C.'s Planet Hollywood. 

1 2. Former heavyweight champion Evander 
Holyfield graciously donates his boxing 
gloves to the Official All Star Cafe in N.Y.C. 

13. Roberta Flack sang "Killing Me Softly 
With His Song" back in 1973 — before the 
Fugees' Lauryn Hill was even born. At the 
Manhattan Plaza Theatre, she shows why 
she'll always be revered. Shani Saxon 
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Y'all 



I . Yes, that's Dove of De La Soul on a me- 
chanical bull for their "Stakes Is High" 
video. Apparently, stakes ain't the only 
thing that's high. 2. Common, who always 
represents Chi-Town lovely, hangs out at 
Club Prestige during Atlanta's Freaknik. 
3. Quindon, the voice on that hot single "It's 
You That's on My Mind," reluctantly re- 
moves the celebrity shades at Atlanta's 
Roxy club. 4. Rapper/singer Smooth, per- 
forming at the Fox Theatre in Atlanta, has 
officially left the bodysuit/baggy-jeans style 
behind and gone for a more chic, stuffed- 
Hefty-bag look. 5. Puff Johnson, at the 
Impact convention's MCA showcase held 
in Nashville, knows that the cave girl look 
will always keeps folks staring. (6.) It ain't 
hard to tell from the looks on their faces that 
two of rap's best new female artists, Ba- 
hamadia and Heather B. , are getting noth- 
ing but love at Impact. (7.) Toni's Barbie- 
doll-like baby sisters (left to right), Tamar, 
Trina, and Towanda — simply known as the 
Braxtons — make the rounds with two 
members of Art N' Soul. 8. Prostitute turned 
celebrity Divine Brown proudly shows off 
her new erotic video. Wonder if the tape will 
leave Hugh Grant wishing he could run 
black — oops — back to Miss Divine? 9. Ap- 
parently Busta Rhymes thinks Q-Tip's 
stage time is up at a recent performance at 
New York City's Tramps. 10. L.L. Cool J 
makes a rare appearance with Simone, his 
wife and the mother of his children, at the 
American Music Awards held in Los Angeles. 

I I . Dancehall star Buju Banton has every- 
one on theirfeet during an uplifting perfor- 
mance at N.Y.C.'s Paramount Theater. i2.Ah, 
the joys of parenthood: Proud mommy Joi 
(who's making noise with her single "I 
Believe") and daddy Gipp (of the Goodie 
MoB) are both glowing at the Too Short 
album release party in Atlanta. 13. A steady 
diet of mashed-up bananas keeps tap dan- 
cer extraordinaire Savion Glover on his 
feet all day. Who knew? S.S. 
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Job Korps: 

Labor 
Pains 

/ shot/ Ida stayed in Job Korps 
And now I'm a outlaw. . . . 
-Ghost Face Killer 

^Fo all the young university grads, con- 
I gratulations! Now what are you 
I gonna do? Graduate school comes 
next, huh? Great! What will you be 
studying? Do you have a second choice? 
How many years will you invest in 
school? And then what? 

You say you've got big ideas? Our 
motto is don't talk about it, be about 
it. But don't slip. It's rough in the begin- 
ning, kid. Matter of fact, it pretty much 
stays that way until we retire or die. 

So you want more? Well, get ready 
for the raugh. How many months has 
it been-^b«r?And ya still can't find a 
job? EBS (elementary business school) 
rule No. 1: Try the Yellow Book. Yeah, 
the B to B. For people like us who can 
barely afford to eat, let alone go on 
interviews, it's a fast and inexpensive 
way to get information. If you like sit- 
ting on the couch, then you can sit 
there and call each of those ads until 
you get a solid lead. Let your fingers do 
the walking. It beats masturbating on 
an empty stomach. Another handy 
trick is to go to your local library and 
check the job information listings. 
They should give you information on 
jobs in the community, plus the lines 
are shorter than at unemployment. But 
if punching the clock doesn't cut it, you 
can round up a few investors and start 
doing for self. 

As boss of your own operation, it's 
time to take charge, take chances, and 
take responsibility for improving your 
financial situation. In today's world, 
you've got to have a plan B (which stands 
for "backup") in order to obtain anything 
close to financial security. However, if 
you don't have an A-team to begin with, 
financial security can seem like an impos- 
sible dream that slowly becomes a night- 
mare. With the budgets at most small 
businesses, companies, and conglomer- 
ates drying up, we got to work three times 
as hard to get in the game. 

Most young people (and a good 
many older folks) have trouble main- 
taining when life's daily pressures start 
to take their toll. But you can't read 
about the revolution in college, then 
walk out into the real world of experi- 
ence and be unsympathetic to its strug- 
gle. The trick these days is getting paid 
without sacrificing your integrity. 



To find the answers to life's ques- 
tions, first you need to make a list of the 
things you love to do and do well. Take 
personal inventory, listing your weak- 
nesses and your strengths. After that, 
take stock of your projected company 
(its assets and liabilities). In order to get 
a solid education in whatever field you 
desire, you'll wan t to develop your own 



newspaper. Now I act as a liaison be- 
tween Chico and the Millionaire, work- 
ing with men like Chris Blackwell (Is- 
land Records) and Hollywood's black 
mogul, Quincy Jones! I did the whole 
dime, fighting for the rights of the 
underdog, addressing issues from the 
banning of weapons in city schools to 
the lack of fresh toilet paper in the 



who are too boring to bring on change. 

That's where we come in. Scores set- 
tled, wrongs righted, truth told, and 
problems solved-all courtesy of young 
adults in your age group. That's right, 
we're Thajustice League! To defend and 
protect the poor and oppressed, just give 
respect to us. We're not selling anything, 
just bringing the information to you, 
using all the Mott's we've got. Our rep- 
resentatives are the best at what they do, 
and that's continually fighting for the 
space to do things our way. And you 
know how we do. 

Each month, Thajustice League will: 
Provide our supporters with the best le- 
gal insider trading info and tips on entre- 
preneurial advisories. Highlight books 
and classes on self 'n' business aware- 
ness. List work expos for seasonal and 
long-term employment. Offer labor- 
rights advice for employees with legiti- 
mate beefs. 

Look to us for job search competi- 
tions, great cafes and restaurants for net- 
working, fun and creative fashion ideas 
for the office, and lots more! I have re- 
searchers on my team who will bringyou 
the business on the reg. 

As consigliere, I say, Let's go tell it on 
the mountain and then post it on the cy- 
berspace bulletin board! Write or check 
in at our Web site (http:/ /www. vibe.com) 
to get the latest in self-empowerment. If 
you're sick of the bull*@#°/o!, get with 
a crew that'll do *@#°/o! Write to: 




board of advisers, seasoned veterans 
who can share secrets for dealing with 
corporate cutthroats. 

For argument's sake, let's say you 
plan to work in the entertainment indus- 
try. Your goal is modest. You only want 
to become the boss of the whole oper- 
ation, smoke Cuban cigars in your flam- 
boyant corner office, order 24-hour Chi- 
nese takeout on your cell phone, and 
have a city bus with your name on it pick 
you up and take you anywhere you 
want! You figure it'll take six months. 
Our advice: Get a grip. 

Ten years ago, I started delivering 
bags at D'Agostino supermarket and 
writing a column in my high school 



ladies' lounge. 

Young people nowadays need more 
than a good idea to get ahead. They need 
people to help get it done. And don't 
forget the sweat-that's the tang in the 
Tanqueray. But it all means nothing if 
your team lets you down. 

Aren't you sick and tired of corpo- 
rations that talk about how they want 
their employees to come up with ideas, 
but always let the best ones die on the 
boardroom floor? On the down-low, 
most companies have enough money 
stashed to give a couple of loose can- 
nons a shot at the top. Why haven't they 
picked us up, then? Because there are 
too many narrow-minded paperheads 



VIBE 

Attention: Job Korps Station 
205 Lexington Avenue, Sweet #3 
New York, N.Y. 10016 

Imagine: You too could make mad 
liquid if you possess the important writ- 
ten and verbal skills it takes to win. If 
you want more job expos in your city, 
more career weeks in your school, or 
more carpet under your feet, then act 
now! Our national interns are standing 
by to share your labor pains. We're 
there because we care. And we will be 
here forever. 

Stixfc 

Stonz 

Bo£z 

Malone 
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Waiting 

Excel 

Though based in laid-back Los Ang- 
eles, Julie Dash has not been idle 
since writing, directing, and produ- 
cing her acclaimed first feature, 1991's 
Daughters of the Dust. Being the first Afri- 
can-American female director to pro- 
duce a full-length film for theatrical 
release, Dash generated mad expecta- 
tions about her next projects. Biding her 
time and riding the slow wave of Hol- 
lywood deal making, Dash has nonethe- 
less maintained a serious work ethic. 
This year she's completed a novel based 
on Daughters of the Dust, a video for Tracy 
Chapman ("Give Me One Reason") that 
helped revitalize the singer's career, a 30- 
minute erotic film for Showtime called 
Grip Till It Hurts, and a segment for an 
HBO special called Subway Stories pro- 
duced by Rosie Perez and Jonathan 
Demme. As a black woman who has 
managed to balance artistic integrity and 
business sense, 44-year-old Dash is a 
model of self-empowerment. 

Whereyour career is concerned, who has the 
power? 

Who has the power and doesn't use 
it is what I'd like to talk about. Like many 
of the black stars and actors who have 
the power to get things done-just like 
Demi Moore used her powerat HBO to 
coproduce a series on abortion. She got 
an independent director to write and di- 
rect segments. I think a lot of the black 
actors in New York and Hollywood could 
do that, but instead they look for vehi- 
cles for themselves. They ignore inde- 
pendent filmmakers for the most part. 
They'll take a lunch with you, but that's 
about it, because they want to align 
themselves with the A-list directors. 

When you go out to lunch with these peo- 
ple, what's the conversation? 

They say, "Love your movies; love 
to work with you." Then when you call 
and ask them to sign a letter of agreement 
to be in a certain film, they tell you, "I 
don't want to be an attachment, girl, un- 
less you have a deal with a studio." They 
don't want to work with you unless you 
can get them the same money they get 
to be in big-money films. They would 
do well to look at the example of Nicolas 
Cage, who took a cut in his regular salary 
to do LeavingLas Vegas and won the Os- 
car. The only ones I've met with who 
didn't do that were Stacey Dash [Clue- 
less], for whom I've written a project 
about a hacker called Digital Diva, and 



Alfre Woodard, who said, "Whatever 
you got, I'm in it. Let's roll." 

The project I want to do with Alfre is 
Harris Neck, about a black woman who 
ran an oyster farm in the South Carolina 
Sea Islands during World War II. It's in 
development hell. The financing keeps 
dropping out. People say, "Oh, we've 
seen that before," and I say, "You ain't 



Just everyday issues like having a 
healthy zest for life. I always use a tra- 
peze analogy. Like, have you ever seen 
a black woman who practiced on a tra- 
peze on the weekends just because she 
wanted to fly? When I say that, some 
people ask, "Did someone beat her to 
get her on the trapeze?" We don't 
always do things in reaction to outside 




seen this before"— a black woman diving 
for oysters and running the whole place. 
The films that are made about other cul- 
tures by the mainstream tend to be sto- 
ries that demystify the experience for 
the dominant culture. A very well- 
known film that has black women 
palling around had everyone I know say- 
ing, "Yeah, yeah, I know that, but what 
else you got? This is boring." But it 
explains a lot to other people. Same thing 
with TIjeJoyLuck Club, which let us look 
in on another culture, but what did it do 
for Asian women who have issues? 

What kind of issues do you want to 
explore iny our work that, say, a Waiting to 
Exhale did not? 



pressures. We have dreams and aspira- 
tions too. 

Wiry do you think there is so much resis- 
tance to portraying black women as anything 
other than victims ? 

Even though there are women devel- 
opment people in Hollywood now, they 
still see the world through a male lens. 
They have to go back to the boardroom 
and pitch this thing, and they don't want 
to be seen as someone who's not pitch- 
ing DieHard^. I've had women tell me 
that my work is too feminine, and I say, 
"Well, what did you expect? I'm dealing 
from the culture of women, and I'm not 
ashamed of that." One black woman 
executive told me to write action adven- 



tures for white males in order to make 
it. Well, that's not making it, that's mis- 
taking it. That wouldn't make me feel 
powerful. That would make me feel like 
an idiot. 

Do you feel the powers that be in Holly- 
wood owe anything to black audiences ? 

Yeah, they owe a hell of a lot, but that 
doesn't mean anything in corporate 
America. This is business. The Holly- 
wood industry could be producing wid- 
gets for machines; they don't care about 
their impact. Black investors need to 
invest in black films. There need to be 
serious venture capitalists who put 
together sums of money for films that 
are totally authentic to people of color. 
And if not, don't stand around at cock- 
tail parties talking about negative images. 
Especially since we support these images. 
If something comes out celebrating black 
women's self-loathing and every black 
women's organization supports it, then 
what are we talking about? 

Why do you think there's such a reluc- 
tance to finance film on the part of wealthy 
African-Americans ? 

Because they think someone else is 
going to do it-like the young M.B.A.'s 
who are going out to Hollywood. But 
those young M.B.A.'s only maintain the 
status quo because they have mort- 
gages, and if they want to have a long 
career, they're not going to go in there 
and change anything. A development 
director for a famous black actor told 
me you could not make a film for less 
than $5 million. When I said I made 
mine for $800,000, he acted like that 
didn't count. 

Well, at that price there '.( less money for 
them to steal. 

Exacdy, exacdy. These development 
people are in law or business and don't 
know about film around the world. All 
they know about is getting to the top of 
their rung on the corporate ladder. And 
after going to one weekend writing sem- 
inar, they'll presume to tell you-who've 
been writing for 20 years-what your 
script needs. They like to use the semi- 
nar jargon, like, "Where's your dramat- 
ic arc?" The next time one of them asks 
me where my dramatic arc is, I'm going 
to tell them it floated off with Noah. 
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crime pays 



investors are making a killing from prison proliferation 
by fredrick I. mckissack jr. 



■ et's face it: Crime is out of control. The breakdown of the fam- 
I ily unit has caused criminals to take over our streets. So why not 
klo what so many other Americans have done when faced with 
an ugly and troubling trend? Figure out a way to profit from it. 
Think of the rewards that can be had in the exciting and growing 
field of corrections! 

Many investors are already reaping sizable returns from com- 
panies such as Corrections Corporation of America. The net in- 
come for this Nashville-based concern, which manages correctional 
facilities for governmental agencies, jumped 81 percent in 1995, its 
12th year in business, to $7.9 million. CCA-or CXC, as it's known 
on the New York Stock Exchange-is the largest, though by no means 
the only, operation of its kind, with 48 facilities under contract 
in it states, Puerto Rico, the U.K., and Australia. "We continue to 



CHAIN REACTION 
Alabama resorts to modern- 
day slavery. 




pursue an ever-increasing 
number of business op- 
portunities," the compa- 
ny's chief executive officer, 
Dr. R. Crants, has said. 

Another way the pri- 
vate sector enters into the 
picture is by using incar- 
cerated persons as a source 
of cheap labor. According 
to a recent article in the 
Village Voice, prisoners in 
state and federal institu- 
tions are paid a maximum 
of $1.15 an hour-and are 
sometimes not paid at ail- 
to perform a wide range of 
tasks. In New York, inmates 
answer phones for the De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles. In Washington State, convicts are 
packaging software for Microsoft. And in Alabama, a law was recent- 
ly passed reinstating a time-honored method of repairing highways: 
chain gangs. 

None of this is hurt by the fact that so-called three-strikes laws 
are putting people behind bars all over the country-and keeping 
them there. A federal three-strikes statute has been on the books 
since 1994. The same year, the nation's most populous state, 
California, became the first to pass three-strikes legislation of its 
own. The result ? The state's Office of the Legislative Analyst, a non- 
partisan agency that 
analyzes the impact of 
state legislation, esti- 
mates that California's 
prison population will nearly 
double by 2001 . "The population 
increases are driven in part by the 
return of parole violators and per- 
sons receiving longer prison temis 
under the three-strikes law," says 
a recent agency report. "About 60 



percent. . .of the offenders who so far have received 
third-strike 25-years-to-life sentences have been com- 
mitted for nonviolent and nonserious offenses." And 
more prisoners— violent or otherwise-keep boost- 
ing the bottom line. 

But labor is making money off criminal justice as well. As the 
number of prisoners in California increases, so does the number ol 
guards. The California Correctional Peace Officers' Association 
had lobbied and spent heavily in support of the state's three-strikes 
law. (The union is also one of the state's five largest contributors 
to political candidates, donating nearly St million to "tough on 
crime" governor Pete Wilson's 1990 reelection campaign.) The state 
has built 18 prisons since 1980, with two more near completion. The 
prison population during that time increased from 23,511 to 134,106, 

and the number of guards 
nearly quintupled, from 
4,800 to 23,359. (Nation- 
wide, the number of guards 
rose 40 percent between 
1989 and 1994.) But most 
telling of all is the fact that 
the average salary for a 
California prison guard 
has risen from $14,400 in 
1980 to $44,676 in 1995- 
$10,000 a year more than 
the average salary of a 
public school teacher in 
the state. 

Twenty other states have 
followed California's lead, 
passing three-strikes laws of 
their own. And using these 
laws against criminals seems to be a higher priority than prevent- 
ing crime in the first place. The 1995 federal crime bill, for example, 
allotted only $6.9 billion— 23 percent-for prevention programs, 
whereas $23.3 billion was made available to pay for prisons and law 
enforcement. 

So who's getting locked up? After the first six months of Cal- 
ifornia's three-strikes law, African-Americans constituted 57 per- 
cent of the third-strike cases in Los Angeles County, even though 
black folks make up only 12 percent of the county's population. 
Nationwide, one in three black males between the ages of 18 and 
29 is involved in the criminal justice system, either as prisoner or 
parolee. Yet it is precisely these black males who benefit most from 
prevention programs-when they're available. 

According to a National Criminal Justice Commission report, 
"Children born into poverty who attend a preschool program [like 
Head Start] have half as many criminal arrests, higher earnings, and 
a greater commitment to marriage than those who do not partici- 
pate. Nevertheless, less than half of low-income children in the coun- 
try are enrolled in such programsdueto lack of funding." Surprised? 
Prevention programs merely benefit those at risk-not to mention 
the general public. Prisons, on the other hand, are big business. 




While ha 
be kept awl 
tial victims, I HI 
doubts that a three-strikes law 
could be applied fairly — afflu- 
ent repeat offenders will be 
more likely to walk. 

A person who has committed 
two felonies and then commits 
a third isn't trying too hard to 
stay clean. However, the crime 
committed should have to be 
severe — not. for example, 
possession of pot. 

As shoddy and corrupt as our 
government can be. I still think 
it's the government's job to run 
the prisons. Privatization of 
prisons (like privatization of 
public schools and public hos- 
pitals) is nothing but a quick 
profit scheme and only 
encourages corruption. 

I have no problem with prisons 
as a regulated private industry. 
We have private schools, pri- 
vate taxicab companies, and so 
forth. As long as they meet effi- 
ciency and safety standards, 
why shouldn't they be private? 

I know several people who've 
been convicted of felonies, and 
I don't think they were treated 
fairly by the criminal justice 
system. They were placed in 
abusive correctional facilities 
at crucial periods in their lives 
and not rehabilitated at all. 

I know someone who was con- 
victed of a felony. I think he 
was treated fairly. He's doing 
his time now in Piker's. He 
committed the crime, now he 
has to do the time. In a way, 
they let him off easy. 





BUCK THE SYSTEM: The Sentencing Project, 202-628-0871 . American Civil Liberties Union/National Prison 
Project, 202-234-4830. The Center for Children of Incarcerated Parents, 818-397-1396. Families Against 
Mandatory Mi nimums, 202-457-5790. The Fortune Society, 21 2-206-7070. The National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, 415-896-6223. National Criminal Justice Reference Services, 800-638-8736. Citizens 
United for the Rehabilitation of Errants (CURE), 202-789-21 26. Coalition for Juvenile Justice, 202-467-0864. 
National Criminal Justice Commission, 703-684-0378. THEN REGISTER AND VOTE! 
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rebel with a cause 

district attorney robert Johnson wants to rehabilitate the system 
bycheotyehimba 



Try this experiment: Take a garden hose and turn 
the water on full blast. Next, step on the hose, 
blocking the flow completely. Now wait. . . . 
This is the new wave of crime legislation. Instead 
of attempting to turn the "water" off at its source, 
some lawmakers seek to treat problems caused by 
poverty, violence, poor housing, and crack with solu- 
tions like building more prisons and putting more 
people to death. Bronx district attorney Robert John- 
son (the first African-American elected to that posi- 
tion in New York State's history) faces these sober- 
ing statistics daily. Despite being a strong 
advocate of rehabilitation and a tough 
prosecutor against crimes involving guns 
and violence, for some, Johnson hasn't 
been tough enough. And he's taken some 
of his critics to task. In response to his 
removal by New York governor George 
Pataki from a case where a police officer 
was shot and killed (in which Johnson 
refused to call for the death penalty), John- 
son recently filed a suit in Bronx state 
supreme court challenging the governor's 
actions. Here's what he had to say to VIBE 
about crime and punishment. 

Violence, homicide, and drug abuse are all 
symptoms of deeper ailments. What kind of xo- 
nomic or socially based solutions can offset some 
of the pressures that motivate many people to 
commit crimes? 

The concept of mentoring and people 
being role models are necessary. I go to 
schools as frequently as I can. I spent yes- 
terday morning with some fourth-, fifth-, 
and sixth-graders. And I don't make excus- 
es for people who commit crimes, but a lot 
of it has to do with people not having hope 
or opportunity to do anything else. You 
also mentioned economics. If people were 
enticed into staying in school, it would put 
them in a better position economically 
down the road. Youth have to have hope, 
for education, for jobs. 

Wltat doyou think about some of the sweeping changes 
that are being made by the new Congress, which is getting 
"tough on crime" with deterrents such as the three-strikes 
law in California? 

From what I understand, three-strikes is not work- 
ing the way it was intended to work. It's sweeping 
up people for minor crimes. In New York, we have 
a three-felony rule. And 
I think that's appropri- 
ate. If you commit that 
number of felonies with- 
in a 10-year period here in New 
York, then you deserve to ante up 
in terms of what you're being 
sentenced to. We have quite a 
few tough statutes, and there are 
certain crimes that should have 



harsher sentences. But trying to prosecute a person 
for life because they committed a misdemeanor? I 
don't think that's going to work. 

What 'syour stand on the death penalty t 
I've expressed a number of concerns about the 
death penalty. I think people react to it out of anger 
and frustration-it sounds good, it appeals to the gut. 
But I think they really don't have the full perspec- 
tive of whether or not they're getting something for 
all the effort put in. The death penalty is not fool- 
proof, and it runs the risk of executing innocent peo- 





REHAB MAN 

"Prosecuting a person 
for life for a misdemeanor 
isn't going to work." 



pie. It has not been shown to be a deterrent in the 
states that use it. But studies show it's more costly 
than life without parole. And the trials are very com- 
plex. There are a number of appellate procedures 
involved. Given all this, I don't think people will 
really get what they expect when they seek it. 

What has been the backlash over the case Governor 
Pataki removedyou from in March- the prosecution of the 
man who shot and killed a police officer? 

I made a professional decision. I gave the reasons 
for that decision but then never actually got to exe- 
cute that decision. I just expressed my concerns 
about the death penalty in general and said that if it 
ever were to be used, these concerns had to be over- 
come. And I think people-even those who disagree 
with what I've said about the death penalty-believe 
the governor has exceeded his authority in trying to 
remove me from the case. The statute-the vety statute 



that he signed-gives 
the discretion to the 
district attorney. It's 
not a mandatory 
death-penalty statute. That's not per- 
mitted under ourconstitution. 
So it s at your discretion ? 
Yes. The New York statute says that 
the juries won't consider death. They'll 
always have life without parole. They can only 
consider the death option if the district attorney files 
an attempt to seek it. 

With so many cases of police corruption and 
brutality , doyou believe changes need to be made 
in the judicial system ? 

I think we just have to be vigilant. People 
have to continually report whatever abuses 
they observe or suffer. The police depart- 
ment has to commit itself, because it does- 
n't do the good officers any good to have the 
other officers soil the name of the entire 
department. The police departments have a 
real interest in weeding out the bad apples. 
And certainly, we as district attorneys are 
committed. We have prosecuted a number 
of police officers and have gotten some con- 
victions. 

What doyou say to a drug dealer on the corner, 
or any kid who feels like he has nothing to lose ? 

I'd say that I've come from the projects. 
I've come from a public high school. And 
now I'm in a position where I can be a voice 
for them. I agree that people have to be incar- 
cerated if they're an immediate threat to us. 
But I believe that we need to rehabilitate. So 
I've raised my voice on their behalf to try and 
have rehabilitation in the prisons, to try and 
have youth services for prevention. And I'll 
continue to do that. And I think they need 
to look at people who have survived hav- 
ing grown up in a similar environment and 
make the decision for themselves that they 
can do the same. I'm sure you just can't envi- 
sion Colin Powell sitting in a public school in the 
Bronx. But he did. 

What advice doyou have to youth who are making a 
difference and aren 7 in the judicial system ? 

One, I would tell them that they don't have to 
become Powell or they don't have to be a district 
attorney to be a role model. That if they have good 
values, if they're paying attention to what they're 
supposed to do, they're already making a difference 
to somebody else behind them. The eighth-grader 
can be an example to the fourth-grader. And that 
these young people are really doing it, sometimes 
against great odds, indicates to me that they are 
stronger and more capa- 
ble than a lot of other 
people. They should 
be very optimistic 
about their future. 
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Built under the premise that luxury is 
a necessity, the Maxima graciously caters to 
its driver's every whim and desire. 

. ' I be Nissan Maxima GLt 

As you approach the car, an ingenious keyless remote con- 
trol lets you lock and unlock doors, activate and deactivate 



and the real entertainment begins. The Maxima's 
revolutionary 190 -horsepower V6 engine will 
catapult you from 0 to 60 in 6.6 seconds! 
We cordially invite you to test drive the Maxima (a car 
that's been named one of Car and Driver's "Ten Best"**) at 



the alarm system, open front windows and pop the trunk lid. your nearest Nissan Dealer. Or, if you'd like more information 

Slip inside the sumptuous cockpit, and its leather-appointed about the Maxima, please feel free to give us a call at 1-800- 
power driver's seat adjusts eight different ways for optimum 643-2008. As always, we will happily assist you. il'iwji'i 
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QUAD CITY DJ'S 
Basic instinct 

IT'S TOUGH TO IGNORE YOUR DETRACTORS WHEN ' 
they 're beamed directly into your home. Quad City 
DJ's' Jay Ski (Johnny McGowan) points to the 61- 
inch color television in his huge living room and rolls 
his eyes. "I can't tell you how many times I've heard 
somebody call me ignorant," he says. "Every other 
comedy show is making fun of our stuff." The 
Florida bass guru assumes a pseudointellectual 
inflection and moves into an imitation of one per- 
former who gets on his nerves: "We've got some 
real deep lyrics nowadays. 'One mo' agin. Boy, 
looka HEAH!' "Translation: Can you believe this 
Florida field-Negro nonsense? 

As one of the main cogs in Quad City DJ's (quad 
being a local term for "bass"), McGowan isn't 
laughing. Not even smiling. After all, he and C.C. 
Lemonhead (with whom McGowan formed the pro- 
duction team in 1992) are the force behind 95 South's 
1993 double-platinum "Whoot! (There It Is)" and the 
69 Boyz' 1994 double-platinum "Tootsee Roll." 
Singer Jelanna "Lana" LaFleur joined Quad City for 
their own current hit "C'mon N' Ride It (The Train)." 
Unfortunately, Florida bass (the southeastern 
sound, Miami bass, booty rap, whatever) still has a 
bit of an image problem among hip hop's elitist 
intelligentsia. The hypercaffeinated tempos and 
torso-shaking low end are usually considered either 
charmingly backward — like your great-gram's snuff 
habit — or pure Bama nonsense. 

But to Southeast folks, it's been the sound — 
birthed from Miami's disco scene — since Luke 
threw that D in 1986. McGowan feels that despite his 
success on recent soundtracks for Bad Boys, 
Sunset Park ("Hoop N Yo Face," Quad's hit collabo- 
ration with the 69 Boyz), and Celtic Pride, bass 
remains a largely unexplored genre. "The record 
industry was so up on West Coast rap for so long, 
they ignored what was going on down here," the 28- 
year-old Jacksonville native says. "I sold 6 million 
records, and people didn't even know it." 

That was before his label, QuadraSound, signed 
a label deal with Big Beat/ Atlantic Records this past 
spring. Add that industry oomph to the momentum 
gained by "C'mon," and Quad City's butt -centric 
autonomous debut, Gef On Up and Dance, just 
might make the crossover breakthrough other bass 
artists haven't quite achieved. Little wonder 
McGowan takes bass-booty jokes personally. 
Stakes is high. 

"We're the last form of music to get its shot," 
McGowan says. "What Russell Simmons is to East 
Coast hip hop, what Suge is to the West — that's 
what I want to be to bass." Tony Green 
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Johnny "Jay 
Ski" McGowan, 
Jelanna "Lana" 
LaFleur 



IN CHICAGO'S SUBURBS, LIMOUSINE-RIDIN', WOULD-YOU-HAVE-ANY-GREY-POUPON-> TYPES JOG ALONG WITH LOYAL CANINES, MAINTAINING PEACE OF 
mind. But on the West Side, there are potholes and hard times. In these badlands stands a family house called the Barn. It's second home to Crucial 
Conflict's Never, Kilo, Wildstyle, and Coldhard. 

Protected by a pit bull, Rawhide, the Barn functions as an office and recording studio for Raw Dope Productions (owned by Shorty Kapone, Crucial's 
manager), and is equipped with weights, two pythons (Big Beast and Jake),i4lfeh3 boa constrictor (Overlord). "We have everything," says 
Coldhard. "We even play ball up in here— barnyard ball." On this April day, thMgh, 'Flict sit around eating corned beef, cabbage, and 
mashed potatoes 'n' grawtplotting which parties to crash, whose ass to whup, and perfecting the "Rodeo" (Rhymes of Dirty English 
Organization) style that fififFtheir maverick debut, The Final Tic. 

"Eh, y'all," Kapone yells, " 'Hay' is No. 1 on the Box!" While the crew are happy about the success of their first single— a song de- 
voted to the ghetto-getaway plant— they remain as cool as pimps pulling three-inch bill knots from their women. They reply, "Word?" 

It's making music that gets Flict hype. Chicago's underground served the foursome props at hole-in-the-wall clubs before 
they joined Fab 5 Freddy's Pallas Records. And it's not surprising Fab signed them; like Wu-Tang's Shao Lin, T7c's western 
theme doesn't come off gimmicky. When "hee-haw"s echo through songs like "Desperado," allegorical high-noon show- 

downs do the giddy-up (their signature bounce) through yer head. 







Want to give your 
music a little more impact? 
No problem. Just find a good, 
sturdy doorway, then punch that mega bass' 
button on your Sony Boombox or Discman* 
portable cd player. you won't be disappoint- 
ED. Sony invented Mega Bass 

SOUND FOR ONE VERY NOBLE 
PURPOSE — TO MAKE EVEN YOUR 
MOST WIMPY CD OR CASSETTE 
SOUND LIKE AN ALL-OUT BRAIN- 
RATTLING LIVE PERFORMANCE. AND 
WHILE WE'RE ON THE SUBJECT OF 
LIVE PERFORMANCES, WHEN YOU 
BUY A SELECTED SONY BOOMBOX OR 



MEGA BASS CUSTOMER 




Discman, you'll get 
a coupon for an exclu- 
sive double-cd set* crammed with 
live performances from the best alternative 

BANDS. It's THE SAME MUSIC YOU'VE HEARD ON 

Modern Rock Live** And you can't get 
it anywhere else. which is only 
right, since it will never sound 
more amazing than it does 
through Mega Bass, 
so, are you ready to find out 
how well your house is 

W BU ' lT? SONY. 

'Couoon in bet. Nmtt*drlmt otter *-,t<}96 Sony Electronic* inc Ai fiQhtt re*«rvmf Scoy. Discman 
and Won j Bass am IracWmaiks ol Sony Mp:' www ionfcom "Mortwi ftocfc Un* « a u»Mmaik ol 
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es on l a 's Venice Boardwalk, tanned bodies 
alk slowly past cafe umbrellas and tattoo parlors. 

d singer/songwriter Fiona Apple, doe eyes trac- 
ing Pacific waves meeting sand, speaks. "You have 
to find words that have the right feel to them," the 
18-year-old says, enunciating each syllable, "so 
that it feels wonderful to say them." 

Falling out of her mouth and onto her bewitch- 
ing debut. Tidal (Work/Clean Slate), Apple's 
words certainly do sound wonderful. She sings 
like heavy cream, aching and bluesy, with sub* 
tlety and control that belie her years. Her voice 
can reach the breathy, ethereal highs of Kate 
Bush as on "Slow Like Honey," or sink as deep 
as Nina Simone's in the piano-driven, show- 
time- y first single, "Shadowboxer." 

Raised in Manhattan by her opera-singing 
family, Apple has been playing and composing 
piano music since age eight. Compared with 
the soprano pipes of her mother and sister, 
though, she never considered her alto a 
"singing" voice. Her oh- what-the-hell 
moment arrived at age 17 when she made 
80 demo tapes, the first of which she 
gave to a friend who baby-sat for an 
i^a*. "^fci. ' associate of HK Management's 
..afM^^. * Andrew Slater, who's now 

■ j^^k Apple's manager/producer, 
fc^. ^ "It's funny," she says. "I'm only 

■ singing because I'm writing. I 
H couldn't stand it if somebody 
else was singing my words." 

Unsurprising, then, when 
Apple cites Maya Angelou as 
W her muse: "When I was 
J younger, my mom got me a 
m book of her poetry. Every night 
B I would read the poems over 
m and over. These melodies 
W would come through because of 
m the rhythms and the 
§ relationships between her words. 
J Her words have music in them!" 
And while Apple's no Angelou, 
her stories are plenty heavy. With 
timelessly simple emotional honesty, 
the recent high school graduate croons 
hertalesinthe tones of a f ortyish, two-time 
divorcee enrolled in a 12-step program. 

"Basically, [I'm saying] I've had pain," Fiona 
says, brushing a twirl of blond hair from her 
face. "I'm sick of people not being able to 
talk about their feelings. Everybody has 
emotions. Everybody gets hurt." David Bry 
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"THE CROSS REPRESENTS MASSACRE," SAYS SUNZ OF MAN'S KILLAH PRIEST, POINTING UP AT THE GOLD CROSS MOUNTED ON THE 12-FOOT 

double doors of New York's St. Brigid Church. "People were put to death on crosses. People elevate that symbol like it represents 
|i Jesus, but that cross Is no different from an electric chair." 

On theirfire-'n'-brimstone debut, AintNuWn' New Under the Sun (Wu-Tang Records), Sunz of Man spit that kind of scripture-citingj 
[street knowledge with the fervor of preachers. But on this sunny spring day, they're not quite ready to join the 700 Club. "Religion's 
' been used to keep our people separated for centuries," says Priest "It's a form of genocide." He's sitting on the church steps with 
. his fatigue-clad cipher-mates Prodigal Sun and Hell Razah. The absent 60 Second Assassin completes the Sunz' roster. 

The Brooklyn-bom crew hooked up with Wu-Tang Clan su pa-producer RZA four years ago. Since then, they've been unof- 
[ ficial Clansmen, guesting on such classic Wu-bangers as "Glaciers of Ice" and "B.I. B.LE." These days, RZA's trademark 
'dusty-crate beats and ghoulishly chant-filled tracks bolster the Sunz' own blood-soaked 
medieval imagery, which depicts a blighted world teetering on the edge. 

"Right now," says Hell Razah, "the whole planet's about to get taken back." The church 
[tower's late-afternoon shadow creeps toward a group of children playing on a jungle gym 
cross the street. "I just wanna open my people's eyes." 
As the millennium approacheth, the Sunz expect shit to get hectic. Expect more bod- 
' ies arranged in a sunburst pattern. Expect more subway tunnels gassed. Expect more - 
federal buildings bombed. And expect Sunz of Man to provide the soundtrack. 
U44 • • "We're the doomsday chil- 

<jrLV.\.\* < Wm\ dren." Priest says, watch-, 

P( *< • M^t « SA '*}^ Ing the kids on the play-* 

mJ" y * Wki rl • *<' t ^^Vtfe 1 ground. "Y'know the 
^9 ■ jJV^y^'^- , * • K^^^i kids that be singin' 

' * carols at Christmas? 

We're singin' about 
doomsday. You build a \ 
place on blood, 
what's gonna hap- 
pen?" David Bry 
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From left: Prodigal Sua, Hell Razah, 
Killah Priest, 60 Second Assassin 
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SOME FOLKS. EVEN IF THEY CARRIED A TUNE IN A BUCKET, WOULD SPILL IT. BUT 

spilling's allowed in karaoke bars, where even the most non-singing-est folks 
get to do Radio City. 

But the Braxtons spill nothin' — they take any kind of singing seriously. On a 
cool March night in the back of New York's Notes nightclub, the trio hover over a 
karaoke song list. Tamar (Ms. Lips-and-Hips), 18, suggests Michael Jackson's 
"Billie Jean," and before anyone can argue, sashays to center stage (girlfriend 
simply doesn't walk any other way). Her sisters — prissy Towanda, 22, and Fta- 
punzel-weaved Trina, 21 — fall in place behind her, doing the Vandellas, circa 1963. 

It's this kind of confidence that underscores So Many Ways (Atlantic), the 
Braxtons' debut. Tamar, Towanda, and Trina are less dramatic than their older, 
multiplatinum sister, Toni — but smoldering voices must run in the family. There's 
a deep ache in there too: Check the first single, "Where's the Good in Good- 
Bye." And when the Braxtons perform 1979's "The Boss" better than Diana 
Ross, the trio sound like they've been perfecting their harmonies for an eternity. 

And that's probably because they have been — ever since they belted out 



From left Tamar, Towanda, Trina 



their first song, "Somebody Get Me Some Toilet Paper," when a three-year-old 
Tamar was caught Charmin-less. Their mama (an evangelist) and daddy (a 
preacher) made sure they practiced. "Every time my father had to go [preach], 
he took all six children with him," Towanda says. "We were a/ways the guest 
choir," Trina says, remembering the many Annapolis, Md. church dinners for 
which they provided entertainment. 

But the Braxtons' first 1 2-inch single, 1989's "The Good Life" (Arista), was a 
bit of a bust. "It went zinc, " Towanda says flatly of the cut, which also featured 
Toni and second-oldest sister Traci. After losing Toni amicably to LaFace 
Records the next year, the group went on hiatus, but then joined their sister as 
backup performers — to rave reviews — on her 1993 world tour. In 1995, Traci left 
to be a youth counselor. 

And then there were three. The Braxton sisters are just your average Mo- 
schino-wearing, Fugees-listening, Audrey-Hepburn-black-and-white-movie- 
watching sisters. And they can rock your average karaoke spot — without spillin' 
a thing. Joyce E. Davis 
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MASTER P 1 
Wanna lick? 

"THAT'S IGNORANT," SAYS RAPPER/PRODUCER/ENTRE- 
V preneur Master P. He's explaining the difference be- 
% tween selling a million records and actually getting ^flj^^^h 
\l paid for it. "How would I look settling for 15 percent 
» of agold record? I'm trying to get the 

whole pie, rather than just ' 
— - — a percentage." 

With the release of 2k • 

\ his latest, Ice Cream 

•v ) \ Man, P has been ^ 

\ V having his pie a la ^^MP 

* J mode. His first album, a 

I 1993'sT/je Ghetto Is ^tSM 
\ , J Trying to Kill Me, became an 

\ 'vv / underground hit (and gained 

H backhanded notoriety when a > 

California teen testified in his armed- fl 
J k robbery trial that he had received inspiration t i 

M from the album's "211"). His next release, 1995's "99 t W 

•^fy Ways to Die," moved 100,000 copies in seven weeks. Ice 

Cream Man, which landed P a distribution deal with 
A Priority, features more of his graphic urban narratives and 
W debuted at No. 3 on the B///boardR&B album chart, moving 
)w nearly 500.000 units in |ust six months — "with no radio or W 
• video, " P boasts. 
4^^,. r Considering the increasingly hostile climate toward P's 
style of "reality rap," he made sure that when it was time for 
X ) business, he was bargaining from a position of strength. In 

a» Yih7 , at age i 7. P — who grew up in New Orleans' 
• Calliope Projects and also lived briefly 

with his father in Richmond, Calif. — * 
began his own record label. No Limit. %. 
With its not-too-tart, not-too-sweet funk 
production riding under P's unrelenting 

gangsta fables. Ice Cream Man clearly isn't ^^J^^^^^Bt ^u^.. 
about courting the genteel. But there's '(^^HSJ 

always a message, he says, in tunes such as t^^^a^_ 
Ghetto Heroes' and "No More Tear'/': Pull ^^Bl^^^ 
yourself up — by your toenails if you haven't got 
any bootstraps. 

"I'll tell you like this here," he says in his Sun Belt drawl. "I 
grew up in some of the worst ghettos, so I don't down any man for doing 
what he has to do to survive. This rap game is like the new dope game. That's 
what ice cream means — whatever turns a profit. And with this here, you don't have 
to go to v/ork with a gun or a knife, just some straight-up lyrics and a mike." Clearly 
pleased with himself, Master P smirks. "I call it space-age hustling." Tony Green 
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Juice is a gift that's given to 
average people with 
above-average potential. 
A reward for the faithful who've 
applied the ancient Secret to 
jjy + Opportunity 
formula 
earn. 

Most of us can spot a fake in an 
instant, knowing that the "real 
thing" is carried conservative- 
ly. Wearing lots of chains, 
dressing all in white, or using 
your cellular in a restaurant 
isn't juicy — that's tacky! Juice 
doesn't just appear; it's built by 
character and constant condi- 
tioning. Expressing it through 
materialism is shallow, and 
believing that it's only given to 
the elite is false. 

Juice is given to individuals 
who know who they are. It's 
worn by confident leaders with 
clear vision who put people 
before power, principles over 
personalities. It belongs to 
those who freely pour some for 
the asking — in return, their cup 
runneth over. And once juice is 
obtained, it must be respected. 

If fruit soup is what you 
want, obey your thirst. You've 
got what it takes to play this 
game. Winning is up to you! 
You call it juice, we call it the 
way we see it, and we know 
who we are: Vigilantes In Black 
Entertainment! 

Ambassador Bonz Malone 
Consigliere 



We asked a panel of players: 

What is the purest 
measure of juice you 
ever tasted ? 

Their answers follow.... 
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Definitely not 
the foolish 
macho jockey- 
ing that exists 
in the East 
Coast-West 
Coast rivalry. 
It's all insecure 
posturing going 
back to an 
almost play- 
ground mental- 
ity of "Whose 
corner is it?" 
That's not a 
demonstration 
of power, that's 
fear. 

Sylvia Rhone, 
CEO, Elektra 
Entertainment 
Group 

Everything 
from seeing 
Tupac get out 
of prison and 
Snoop Dogg 
beating his 
murder trial to 
being able to 
walk the streets 
of any ghetto 
and still live in 
Compton. 
Suge Knight, 
CEO, Death 
Row Records 

The power to 
forgive. 
Lionel Richie, 
comeback 
king 
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STAKES IS 

PUFFY AND BIGGIE BREAK THEIR SILENCE ON TUPAC, DEATH ROW, AND ALLTHE 
EAST-WEST FRICTION. A TALE OF BAD BOYS AND BAD MEN. BY THE BLACKSPOT 



Now, we can settle this like we got some class, or we can get into 
some gangster shit. 

-Maxjulien as Goldie in The Mack 

■t's hard to believe that someone who has seen so much could have such 
lyoung eyes. But the eyes of Sean "Puffy" Combs, bright, brown, and 
lalert, reflect the stubborn innocence of childhood. His voice, howev- 
er, tells another story. Sitting inside the control room of Daddy's House 
Studios in Midtown Manhattan, dressed in an Orlando Magic jersey and 
linen slacks, Puffy speaks in low, measured tones, almost whispering. 

"I'm hurt a little bit spiritually by all the negativity, by this whole 
Death Row-Bad Boy shit," says Puffy, president of Bad Boy Entertain- 
ment, one of the most powerful creative forces in black music today. 
And these days, one of the most tormented. "I'm hurt that out of all 
my accomplishments, it's like I'm always getting my most fame from 
negative drama. It's not like the young man that was in the industry for 
six years, won the ASCAP Songwriter of the Year, and every record he put 
out went at least gold.... All that gets overshadowed. How it got to this 
point, I really don't know. I'm still trying to figure it out." 

So is everyone else. What's clear is that a series of incidents— Tupac 
Shakur catching bullets at a New York studio in November '94, a close 
friend of Death Row CEO Suge Knight being killed at an Atlanta party 
in September '95, the Notorious B.I.G. and Tupac facing off after the Soul 
Train Music Awards in L.A. this past March-have led to much finger- 
pointing and confusion. People with little or no connection to Death 
Row or Bad Boy are choosing up sides. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
hip hop heads are proclaiming their "California Love" or exclaiming 
that the "the East is in the house" with the loyalty of newly initiated gang 
members. As Dr. Dre put it, "Pretty soon, niggaz from the East Coast 
ain't gonna be able to come out here and be safe. And vice versa." 

Meanwhile, the two camps that have the power to put an end to it all 
have yet to workout their differences. Moreover, Suge Knight's Death Row 
camp, while publicly claiming there is no beef, has continued to aggravate 
the situation: first, by making snide public comments about the Bad Boy 
family, and second, by releasing product that makes the old Dre-vs.-Eazy 
conflict look tame. The intro to the video for the Tupac/Snoop Doggy 
Dogg song "2 of Americaz Most Wanted" features two characters named 
Pig and Buffwho are accused of setting up Tupac and are then confronted 
in their office. And the now infamous B-side, "Hit 'Em Up," finds Tupac, 
in a fit of rage, telling Biggie, "I fucked your bitch, you fat motherfucker," 
and then threatening to wipe out all of Bad Boy's staff and affiliates. 

While the records fly off the shelves and the streets get hotter, Puffy and 
Big have remained largely silent. Both say they've been reluctant to discuss 
the drama because the media and the public have blown it out of propor- 
tion. At press time, there were rumors festering that Puffy— who was briefly 
hospitalized June 30 for a cut arm-had tried to commit suicide, causing 
many to wonder if the pressure had become too much. Determined to put 
an end to all the gossip, Puffy and Big have decided to tell their side. 




Why would I set a nigga up 
to get shot?" says Puffy. 
"If I'ma set a nigga up, 
which I would never do, I ain't 
gonna be in the country. I'ma 
be in Bolivia somewhere." Once 
again, Puffy is answering accu- 
sations that he had something 
to do with Shakur' s shooting at 
New York's Quad Recording 
Studio, the event that sowed 
the seeds of Tupac's beef with 
the East. 

In April 1995, Tupac told 
VIBE that moments after he was 
ambushed and shot in the build- 
ing's lobby, he took the eleva- 
tor up to the studio, where he 
saw about 40 people, including 
Biggie and Puffy. "Nobody ap- 
proached me. I noticed that no- 
body would look at me," said 
Tupac, suggesting that the peo- 
ple in the room knew he was 
going to be shot. In "Hit 'Em Up," Tupac does more than suggest, rap- 
ping, "Who shot me? But ya punks didn't finish / Now you're about to 
feel the wrath of a menace." 

But Puffy says Tupac's barking up the wrong tree: "He ain't mad at the 
niggas that shot him; he knows where they're at. He knows who shot him. 
If you ask him, he knows, and everybody in the street knows, and he's 
not stepping to them, because he knows that he's not gonna get away 
with that shit. To me, that's some real sucker shit. Be mad at everybody, 
man; don't be using niggas as scapegoats. We know that he's a nice guy 
from New York. All shit aside, Tupac is a nice, good-hearted guy." 

Taking a break from recording a new joint for his upcoming album, 
Life After Death, Big sinks into the studio's sofa in a blue Sergio Tacchini 
running suit that swishes with his every movement. He is visibly both- 
ered by the lingering accusations. "I'm still thinking this nigga's my 
man," says Big, who first met Tupac in 1993 during the shooting of 
John Singleton's Poeticjustice. "This shit's just got to be talk, that's all 
I kept saying to myself. I can't believe he would think that I would shit 
on him like that." 

He recalls that on the movie set, Tupac kept playing Big's first single, 
"Party and Bullshit." Flattered, he met Tupac at his home in L.A., where 
the two hung out, puffed lah, and chilled. "I always thought it to be 
like a Gemini thing," he says. "We just clicked off the top and were cool 
ever since." Despite all the talk, Big claims he remained loyal to his part- 
ner in rhyme through thick and thin. "Honestly, I didn't have no prob- 
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DEATH ROW 
VS 

BAD BOY 
HERE'S THE BEEF: 

November 30, 
1994: 

Tupac Shakur 
ambushed and 
shot at Quad 
Recording 
Studio in 
Manhattan. 

February 14, 

1995: 
Shakur 

sentenced up to 
four and a half 
years for sexual 
abuse. 

April 1995: 
In a VIBE inter- 
view, Shakur 
implicates 
Biggie, Puffy, 
Andre Harrell, 
and others in his 
ambush. 

August 1995: 
Biggie, Puffy, 
and Harrell tell 
VIBE that they 
had no connec- 
tion to Tupac's 
shooting. 

August 3, 1995: 
Suge Knight 
disses Puffy at 
the Source 
Awards. 

September 24, 

1995: 

While in Atlanta 
for Jermaine 
Dupri's birthday 
party, Knight's 
friend Jake 
Roblesisshot. 
Suge blames 
Puffy and his 
entourage. 

October 1995: 
Tupac signs 
with Death Row 
after Knight 
posts $1.4 mil- 
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lem with the nigga," Big says. "There's shit that muthafuckas don't 
know. I saw the situations and how shit was going, and I tried to 
school the nigga. I was there when he bought his first Rolex, but I 
wasn't in the position to be rolling like that. I thinkTupac felt more 
comfortable with the dudes he was hanging with because they had 
just as much money as him. 

"He can't front on me," says Big. "As much as he may come 
off as some Biggie hater, he knows. He knows when all that shit 
was going down, I was schooling a nigga to certain things, me and 
[Live Squad rapper] Stretch-God bless the grave. But he chose 
to do the things he wanted to do. There wasn't nothing I could do, 
but it wasn't like he wasn't my man." 

While Tupac was taking shots at Biggie— claiming he'd bit his 
"player" style and sound-Suge was cooking up his own beef with 
Bad Boy. At the Source Awards in August 1995, Suge made the now 
legendary announcement, "If you don't want the owner of your 
label on your album or in your video or on your tour, come sign 
with Death Row." Obviously directed at Puffy's high-profile role 
in his artists' careers, the remark came as a shock. "I couldn't believe 
what he said," Puffy recalls. "I thought we was boys." All the same, 
when it came time for Puffy to present an award, he said a few words 
about East-West unity and made a point of hugging the recipient. 
Death Row artist Snoop Doggy Dogg. 

Nonetheless, Suge's words spread like flu germs, reigniting 
ancient East-West hostilities. It was in this increasingly tense atmo- 
sphere that Big and thejunior M.A.F.I.A. clique reached Atlanta 
for Jermaine Dupri's birthday party last September. During the 
after-party at a club called Platinum House, Suge Knight's close 
friend Jake Robles was shot. He died at the hospital a week later. 
Published reports said that some witnesses claimed a member of 
Puffy's entourage was responsible. 

At the mention of the incident, Puffy sucks his teeth in frus- 
tration. "Here's what happened," he says. "1 went to Atlanta with 
my son. At that time, there wasn't really no drama. I didn't even 
have bodyguards, so that's a lie that I did. I left the club, and I'm 
waiting for my limo, talking to girls. I don't see [Suge] go into the 
club; we don't make any contact or nothing like that. He gets into 
a beef in the club with some niggas. I knew the majority of the club, 
but I don't know who he got into the beef with, what it was over, 
or nothing like that. All I heard is that he took beef at the bar. I 
see people coming out. I see a lot of people that I know, I see him, 
and I see everybody yelling and screaming and shit. I get out the 
limo and I go to him, like, 'What's up, you all right?' I'm trying to 
see if I can help. That's my muthafuckin' problem," Puffy says, 
pounding his fist into his palm in frustration. "I'm always trying 
to see if I can help somebody. 

"Anyway, I get out facing him, and I'm, like, 'What's going 
on, what's the problem?' Then I hear shots ringing out, and we 
turn around and someone's standing right behind me. His man- 
God bless the dead-gets shot, and he's on the floor. My back was 
turned; I could've got shot, and he could've got shot. But right 
then he was, like, 'I think you had something to do with this.' 
I'm, like, 'What are you talking about? I was standing right here 
with you!' I really felt sorry forhim, in the sense that if he felt that 
way, he was showing me his insecurity." 

After the Atlanta shooting, people on both coasts began specu- 
lating. Would there be retribution? All-out war? According to a New 
York Times Magazine cover story, Puffy sent Louis Farrakhan's son, 
Mustafa, to talk with Suge. Puffy says he did not send Mustafa but did 
tell him, "If there's anything you can do to put an end to this bull- 
shit, I'm with it." The Times reported that Suge refused to meet with 
Mustafa. Suge has since declined to speak about his friend's murder. 

Less than two weeks later, when it came time for the "How Can 
I Be Down?" rap conference in Miami, the heat was on. Suge, who 
has never concealed his past affiliations with L.A.'s notorious 
Bloods, was rumored to be coming with an army. Puffy was said 
to be bringing a massive of New York drug lords and thugs. When 
the conference came and Puffy did not attend, Billboard reported 
that it was due to threats from Death Row. 



On December 16, 1995, it became apparent that the trouble was 
spilling into the streets. In Red Hook, Brooklyn, shots were 
fired at the trailer where Death Row artists Tha Dogg Pound 
were making a video for "New York, New York"-which features 
Godzilla-size West Coasters stomping on the Big Apple. No one 
was hurt, but the message was clear. Then came "L.A., L.A.," an 
answer record from New York MCs Tragedy, Capone, Noreaga, 
and Mobb Deep. That video featured stand-ins for Tha Dogg 
Pound's Daz and Kurupt being kidnapped, tortured, and tossed 
off the 59th Street Bridge. 

By this time, the rumor mill had kicked into overdrive. The lat- 
est story was that Tupac was boning Biggie's wife, Faith Evans, and 
Suge was getting with Puffy's ex, Misa Hylton. Death Row alleged- 
ly printed up a magazine ad featuring Misa and Suge holding Puffy's 
two-year-old son, with a caption reading "The East Coast can't 
even take care of their own." The ad-which was discussed on New 
York's Hot 97 by resident gossip Wendy Williams-never ran any- 
where, but reps were tarnished nonetheless. Death Row now denies 
that such an ad ever existed. Puffy says he didn't know about any 
ad. Misa says, "I don't do interviews." 

Meanwhile, Tupac kept rumors about himself and Faith alive 
with vague comments in interviews like "You know I don't kiss and 
tell." But in "Hit 'Em Up," released this May, he does just that, 
telling Biggie, "You claim to be a player, but I fucked your wife." 
(Faith, for her part, denies ever sleeping with Tupac.) 

When talk turns to his estranged wife, Biggie shrugs his shoul- 
ders and pulls on a blunt. "If the muthafucka really did fuck Fay, 
that's foul how he's just blowin' her like that," he says. "Never once 
did he say that Fay did some foul shit to him. If honey was to give 
you the pussy, why would you disrespect her like that? If you had 
beef with me, and you're, like, 'Boom, I'ma fuck his wife,' would 
you be so harsh on her? Like you got beef with her? That shit does- 
n't make sense. That's why I don't believe it." 

What was still mostly talk and propaganda took a turn for the 
ugly at the Sou/Train Awards this past March. When Biggie accept- 
ed his award and bigged-up Brooklyn, the crowd hissed. But the 
real drama came after the show, when Tupac and Biggie came face- 
to-face for the first time since Pac's shooting more than two years 
before. "That was the first time I really looked into his face," says 
Big. "I looked into his eyes and I was, like, Yo, this nigga is really 
buggin' the fuck out." 

The following week's Hollywood Reporter quoted an unnamed 
source saying that Shakur waved a pistol at Biggie. "Nah, Pac did- 
n't pull steel on me," says Big. "He was on some tough shit, though. 
I can't knock them dudes for the way they go about their biz. They 
made everything seem so dramatic. I felt the darkness when he 
rolled up that night. Duke came out the window fatigued out, 
screaming 'West Side! Outlaws!' I was, like, 'That's Bishop [Tupac's 
character in the movie Juice] '.' Whatever he's doing right now, that's 
the role he's playing. He played that shit to a tee. He had his little 
goons with him, and Suge was with him, and they was, like, 'We 
gonna settle this now.' " 

That's when Big's ace, Little Caesar of Junior M.A.F.I.A., stepped 
up. "The nigga Ceez— pissy drunk-is up in the joint, like, 'Fuck 
you!' " Big recalls. "Ceez is, like, 'Fuck you, nigga! East Coast, 
muthafucka!' Pac is, like, 'We on the West Side now, we gonna 
handle this shit.' Then his niggas start formulating and my niggas 
start formulating— somebody pulled a gun, muthafuckas start 
screaming, 'He got a gun, he got a gun!' We're, like, 'We're in 
L.A. What the fuck are we supposed to do, shoot out?' That's when 
I knew it was on." 

But not long after the Soul Train incident, it appeared as if Death 
Row might be starting to chill. At a mid-May East-West "rap sum- 
mit" in Philadelphia, set up by Dr. Ben Chavis to help defuse the 
situation, Suge avoided any negative comments about Puffy (who 
did not attend because he says there was too much hype around 
the event). "There's nothing between Death Row and Bad Boy, 
or me and Puffy," said Knight. "Death Row sells volume-so how 
could Puffy be a threat to me, or Bad Boy be a threat to Death 



lion bond for his 
release. 

October 21, 

1995: 

Billboard attrib- 
utes Combs's 
absence from 
the "How Can I 
Bo Down?" con- 
ference in Miami 
to threats from 
Knight. 

February 1996: 
Shakur 
suggests he's 
been sleeping 
with Biggie's 
wife, Faith. 
Knight is 
rumored to be 
seeing Puffy's 
ex, Misa Hylton. 
Both women 
deny the 
stories. 

March 29, 1996: 
Words are ex- 
changed and a 
gun is pulled 
when Death 
Row and Bad 
Boy employees 
face off after the 
Soul Train 
Awards in Los 
Angeles. 

May 1996: 
In the video for 
Tupac and 
Snoop Doggy 
Dogg's "2 of 
Americaz Most 
Wanted," cari- 
catures of Big- 
gie and Puffy are 
punished for 
setting up 
Tupac. 

June 4, 1996: 
Death Row re- 
leases Tupac's 
"Hit 'Em Up," a 
brutal diatribe 
against Biggie, 
Bad Boy, Mobb 
Deep, and 
others. 

Joseph V. Tirella 



Row?" A few weeks later, however, Death Row released a song that 
told a different tale. 

When Tupac's "Hit 'Em Up"-which mimics the chorus ofjunior 
M.A.F.I.A.'s "Player's Anthem" ("Grab your Glocks when you see 
Tupac")— hit the streets ofNew York, damn near every jeep, coupe, and 
walkman was pumping it. No fakin' jacks here, son; Tupac set it on 
the East something lovely. He says he put out the song in retaliation 
for Big's 1995 "Who Shot Ya," which he took as a comment on his own 
shooting. "Even if that song ain't about me," he told VI BE, "You should 
be, like, 'I'm not putting it out, 'cause he might think it's about him.' " 

"I wrote that muthafuckin' song way before Tupac got shot," 
says Big, like he's said it before. "It was supposed to be the intro 
to that shit Keith Murray was doing on MaryJ. Blige's joint. But 
Puff said it was too hard." 

As if the lyrical haymakers thrown at Bad Boy weren't enough, 
Pac went the extra mile and pulled Mobb Deep into the mix. "Don't 
one ofyou niggas got sickle-cell orsomething?" he says on the record. 
"You gonna fuck around and have a seizure or a heart attack. You'd 
better back the fuck up before you get smacked the fuck up." 

Prodigy of Mobb Deep says he couldn't believe what he heard. 
"I was, like, Oh shit. Them nig- 



don't talk about it. What it's been right now is a lot of moviemak- 
ing and a lot of entertainment drama. Bad boys move in silence. 
If somebody wants to get your ass, you're gonna wake up in heav- 
en. There ain't no record gonna be made about it. It ain't gonna 
be no interviews; it's gonna be straight-up 'Oh shit, where am I? 
What are these wings on my back? Your name is Jesus Christ?' When 
you're involved in some real shit, it's gonna be some real shit. 

"But ain't no man gonna make me act a way that I don't want 
to act. Or make me be something I'm not. I ain't a gangster, so why 
y'all gonna tell me to start acting like a gangster? I'm trying to be 
an intelligent black man. I don't give a fuck if niggas think that's 
corny or not. If anybody comes and touches me, I'm going to 
defend myself. But I'ma be me-a young nigga who came up mak- 
ing music, trying to put niggas on, handle his business, and make 
some history." 

The history of hip hop is built on battles. But it used to be that 
when heads had a problem, they could pull a mike and settle it, 
using hollow-point rhymes to rub their competitors off the map. 
Well, things done changed. The era of the gun clapper is upon us, 
with rappers and record execs alike taking their cue from Scarface. 



FAMILY AFFAIRS 

Little Caesar, Biggie, Puffy 



gas is shittin' on me. He's talk- 
ing about my health. Yo, he 
doesn't even know me, to be 
talking about shit like that. I 
never had any beef with Tupac. 
I never said his name. So that 
shit just hurt. I'm, like, Yeah, 
all right, whatever. I just got- 
ta handle that shit." Asked 
what he means by "handling" 
it, Prodigy replies, "I don't 
know, son. We gonna see that 
nigga somewhere and-what- 
ever. I don't know what it's 
gonna be." In the meantime, 
the infamous ones plan to in- 
clude an answer to "Hit 'Em 
Up" on the B-side of an up- 
coming single. 



In a recent interview with VI BE- 
online, Tupac summed up his 
feelings toward Bad Boy in 
typically dramatic fashion: 
"Fear got stronger than love, 
and niggas did things they 
weren't supposed to do. They 
know in their hearts-that's 
why they're in hell now. They can't sleep. That's why they're telling 
all the reporters and all the people, 'Why they doing this? They 
fucking up hip hop' and blah-blah-blah, 'cause they in hell. They 
can't make money, they can't go anywhere. They can't look at 
themselves, 'cause they know the prodigal son has returned." 

In the face of all this, one might wonder why Biggie hasn't retal- 
iated physically to Tupac's threats. After all, he's the same Bed- 
Stuy soldier who rapped, "C-4 to your door, no beef no more." 
Says Big, "The whole reason I was being cool from Day One was 
because of that nigga Puff. 'Cause Puff don't get down like that." 

So what about a response on record ? "He got the streets riled up 
because he got a little song dissing me," Big replies, "but how would 
I look dissing him back? My niggas is, like, 'Fuck dat nigga, that 
nigga's so much on your dick, it don't even make no sense to say 
anything." 

Given Death Row's intimidating reputation, does Puffy believe 
that he's in physical danger? "I never knew of my life being in dan- 
ger," he says calmly. "I'm not saying that I'm ignorant to the rumors. 
But if you got a problem and somebody wants to get your ass, they 




Meanwhile, those on the sidelines seem less concerned with the 
truth than with fanning the flames-gossiping about death threats 
and retribution, lying in wait for the first sign of bloodshed. 

When the bloodshed came, it wasn't quite what people expect- 
ed. On June 30, Puffy was rushed to the emergency room of St. 
Luke's-Roosevelt Hospital in Upper Manhattan, where he was 
treated for a deep cut to his lower right arm. New York's Daily News 
called it a "slit wrist," implying that it was more than an acci- 
dent. Puffy calls the story nonsense. "I was playing with my girl 
and I reached for a champagne glass and it broke on my bracelet, 
cutting my arm," he says. "I ain't tryin' to kill myself. I got prob- 
lems but it ain't that bad." 

More than anything, Puffy seems exhausted by the whole ordeal. 
But after all he's seen in the past two years, nothing can surprise 
him-except, maybe, the squashing of this beef. "I'm ready for it 
to come to a head, however it gotta go down," he says. "I'm ready 
for it to be out my life and be over with. I mean that from the bot- 
tom of my heart. I just hope it can end quick and in a positive 
way, because it's gotten out of hand." □ 
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Can you imagine what would happen if a 
'90s B-boy broke fool in a time machine, 
landed on The Ed Sullivan Show, and 
smoothly filled in for Otis Redding (who 
was laid up at the crib with a stomach virus, 
unable to perform)? Can you imagine the 
sort of melodies that would emanate from 
a hip hop head who'd been soaked in a 
sound vault full of Earth, Wind & Fire's mul- 
tiple harmonies? Soaked to capacity with the 
juice of strong little jazz struts, hip hop 
instrumentals, Marvin Gaye's godlike croon- 
ings, and Prince's epic, climactic wails? Can 
you? No? Then snap your fingers six times, 
close your eyes, and say " Yes, yes, y 'att." 

Squeeze them shut real tight, and you'll 
probably see D'Angelo. 

He may have the reputation of a mack, but 
D'Angelo, 22, is most definitely not post- 
in' it like Billy Dee when the door of his 
New Jersey bungalow swings open. He looks 
like he'd rather be someplace else. "I'm 
'bout to move back to Virginia," he says, 
squinting and removing a pair of extra-thick, 
black-rimmed science-teacher spectacles. "I 
need some peace. I can't write up here 
around all these people." 

Easing back into his comfy little place, 
he says that Richmond, his southem-cooked 
hometown, can be held accountable for 
much of his artistic prowess. "It's more of a 
spiritual thing down there," says D'Angelo. 




who appears on DJ Premier's vibrant remix of D'Angelo' s 
"Lady." "D's music touches certain organs inyour body" AZ says 
conspiratorially. "He's in a different zone." 

A Tribe Called Quest's Ali-Shaheed Muhammad copro- 
duced "Brown Sugar." "The first time I heard of a D'Angelo," 
he says, on the phone from his home in Newjersey, "I was sit- 
ting in my car with Raphael Saadiq [of Tony Toni Tone] . He 
said to me, 'There was Marvin, there's Michael, there's Stevie, 
there's Prince-and there's D'Angelo.' Then Raphael played 
me a couple of D's songs. My impression was the same as 
Raphael's-I was listening to history in the making." 

In stark contrast to the many prosaic hybrids that already 
exist, D'Angelo's creations meld the sensibilities of avant-garde 
hip hop and R&B (as opposed to just the actual musics). D'Ange- 
lo pretty much kicked in the door for singer/songwriters like 
Tony Rich and Maxwell to set up shop on the R&B and pop 
charts: He made America ready for young black men playing 
instruments again. 

The urban stylings and posturings of hip hop are the 
strongest trails of influence leading to D'Angelo's world of 
tonal landscapes-aside from Prince. "Prince's stuff is a col- 
lage of many people who came before him," D'Angelo says. 
We're in his living room, and a framed image of Richard 
Roundtree as Shaft is staring us down. "He latches onto the 
music he loves-then does his own thing with it." 

But there's also the boom-bap. "Hip hop made me go back 
and listen to old music. Hip hop made a lot of people go back 
and listen to old music." Asked about his own specific blend 
of influences, however, he gives a puzzled look. "I don't ful- 
ly know what my package is," he says. "I know it's me. I know 
it's black." 

And while D'Angelo's songwriting mirrors that of a true 
music scholar, beyond his on-the-job experience in the hous- 



D'ANGELO LISTENS BACK— AND FANS HEAR HISTORY IN THE MAKING. BYSACHA JENKINS 



"It's about reaching back to the things that 
mean everything to me. Like family." 

His family is truly a God-fearing one. 
D'Angelo's father and grandfather are both 
preachers, and at age four, Michael D'An- 
gelo Archer was already playing the piano 
for those who prayed at his pappy's church. 
Years later, at his grandfather's house of wor- 
ship, D'Angelo had a great insight. "It was a 
real holy, Pentecostal church," he says. 
"Everybody shoutin', speaking in tongues. 
My grandfather would open up the Bible at 
the beginning of the sermon, read one line, 
then close the Bible up. The whole rest of 
the time, he's just talking-but in a singing 
voice. I learned that the music part of the 
service was just as important as the actual 
preaching. Someone might not be ready to 
hear preaching, but a song will touch him. 
Music is a ministry in itself." 

At least a million people are responding 
to this singer/songwriter/producer's min- 
istry. D'Angelo's debut, Brown Sugar, has 
gone platinum. He was nominated for a 1995 
Grammy (Best Male R&B Performance), and 
he cleaned out the SoulTrain Music Awards, 
stepping away with trophies for Best New 
Artist, Best R&B Single, and Best R&B Al- 
bum-Male. "He's talented, creative, unique- 
such as myself," says the modest rapper AZ, 
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es of the holy, his musical training was actually quite random. 
"I learned music with this nun," he says. "She taught me how 
to read music, fingering exercises, scales. I learned some songs 
by Bach, and then I quit." He was 12 at the time. "I had a strong 
ear and would remember what she played, instead of reading. 
Eventually she caught on." 

But he kept on playing in church, and started a cool little 
R&B band with his cousins. D'Angelo was writing songs too- 
using his ear. That's also when Michael Archer started going 
by his middle name. "It happened when he was 15 or 16," says 
Rodney Archer, D'Angelo's older brother. "It's renaissance, 
you know? Like Michaeld'angelo. It's a reference to the musi- 
cal renaissance that he's bringing." 

D'Angelo got his break at Harlem's Apollo Theatre. The 
victor of local talent shows, he found himself, one Wednesday 
evening, competing with other hopefuls in an (untelevised) 
amateur night-the legendary quest for soul celebrity. "I was 
16," he says, "and won first place at the Apollo. I'll never for- 
get that shit. All of my family came with me on the bus, and 
that night, going back home, everybody was sleeping. I was 
smoking cigarettes out the window, in a daze, tryin' to recap- 
ture all that had happened." 

Back in Richmond, he was working with a rap group called 
I.D.U. Two of the guys traveled north and played their tracks 
for a New York publishing company, Midnight Songs. "The 
president of Midnight, Jocelyn Cooper-Gilstrap, sent the 
I MCs back to Virginia to get D," says Kedar Massenburg, 
D'Angelo's former manager. "She heard his music playing 
under their lyrics and wanted him. She signed D and helped 
set up his recording deal with EMI." -» 



Me resisting 
the temptation 
of drugs. 
Sonny Rollins, 
saxophone 
colossus 

Jessye Norman 
singing "Moth- 
erless Child." It 
made me real- 
ize that in its 
purest element, 
opera is soul at 
a classical 
pitch. 
Veronica 
Chambers, 
author 




Electricity. 
Whetherifs 
the transformer 
blowing out 
and seeing all 
of Kingston 
covered in 
darkness or 
the connection 
between me 
and the crowd 
while I'm per- 
forming on- 
stage. That's 
the magic 
That's elec- 
tricity. 

Buju Banton, 

reggae 

prophet 
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D'Angelo produced the hit song "U Will Know" (Mercury), fea- 
turing male stars from Brian McKnight to Aaron Hall to Lenny 
Kravitz, for the 1995 soundtrack to Jason 's Lyric. "There was a series of 
demos D'Angelo had," says Cooper-Gilstrap, now a senior vice pres- 
ident at MCA. " 'U Will Know' was one of them. D'Angelo wasn't 
even feeling the song, because he'd written it when he was so young." 

He still is young. But while many R&B singers are content to 
croon over classic riffs, D'Angelo— his cover of Smokey Robinson's 
1976 "Cruisin' " notwithstanding-writes living compositions in 
the technical, precision-oriented spirit of Curtis Mayfield. Soulful 
guitars give way to whimsical, deep bass sounds and crisp drum 
splatters-and it all gets dressed with D'Angelo's fading, crying, 
beautifully pitched vocal transmissions. 

But before the transmissions, there were transgressions. "[Me 
and my crew] was slipping on die music side, and not giving a fuck." 
D'Angelo's mellow words glide like a canoe. "Around Christmas 
three or fouryears ago, every day, something ill happened. Finally, 
we all got locked up." But D'Angelo wasn't interested in prison life. 
There would be no Shawshank redemptions for him. "That's when 
I had to make a decision for myself," he says. D'Angelo got out of 
|ail and got down to music. 

And business. He's already working with a group, Dirty Souls, 
featuring two of his cousins. "I want to develop acts," he says. "R&B 
songwriting is nowhere near as strong and artistic as it used to be. 
The integrity of it is gone. The respect for it is gone." 

Pop star or no, D'Angelo is the quintessential esoteric type. And 
a manly, B-boy static electricity crackles about him. As he walks 
down the corridors of MTV after guest-hosting a segment of 
MTVJams, he is softly bum-rushed by Idalis, the leggy video jock, 
who whisks him oftby the hand to meet other smiling ladies. 

"People trip out about how I look because I'm on TV," says 
D'Angelo later of his sex symbol status. "It's got nothing to do with 
how I really look. It's not like I went to Italy and women were bug- 
ging all the time." That is, until he sat at his piano and performed. 
"I had an Armani suit on, I was under the lights, my hair was done, 
I had my game face on. That's when it's like that." 

When D'Angelo took the stage at New York's Supper Club last 
summer-before Brown Sugar even blew up-it was definitely like 
that. While and T-Boz made small talk outside the venue-along 
with other high-profile guests who would never get in-D'Angelo, 
onstage, was flanked by swooning feminine humans and Big Willie 
entertainment figures like Robert De Niro and John Singleton. 

Perched behind a Fender Rhodes, swayingwith about a third of 
Stevie Wonder's velocity, D'Angelo went through some hits and 
some covers, in Rakim-like, nonsmiling style. D'Angelo avoids the 
uninteresting aspects of today's R&B by way of his lyrical abstract- 
ness-like in hip hop. His words invite imagination and assume a 
high intelligence on the part of the listener. R Kelly likens his women 
to jeeps and bank accounts; SWV bluntly ponder the possibilities 
of penis penetration. But "Brown Sugar" could be about weed, or 
your Puerto Rican grandmother, or a fly cheerleader. 

Twenty years from now, when cassette versions of Adina Howard's 
"Freak Like Me" grow moldy in Salvation Army basements, 
D'Angelo's "When We Get By" will be speedballing down the infor- 
mation superhighway. Kids born this year will sing along with D's 
ditties as teenagers, with a conviction and an understanding unique- 
ly their own. 

D'Angelo's shows-from the one at the Supper Club to his recent 
appearance on The Late Show With David Letterman— are bare-bones 
and bare-ass. There's D'Angelo, a bassist, a guitarist, some percus- 
sion people, and four serious black sisters who belt out soul behind 
D'Angelo as seriously as they would if they were up front. He ma- 
rauds for ears. People hear him. 

At the Supper Club, there was a slender woman silhouetted 
down by the stage. A profoundly sensual feeling must have been 
rushing through her veins-she held a cigarette in the air, never 
changing her pose, for the entire show. Who could tell if she took 
a breath? Or blinked an eye? She was a silhouette, after all. Almost 
a shadow-but transfixed. □ 
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►After having his debut novel rejected by several publishers, E. LYNN HARRIS formed his own company in 1992. Inspired 
by trailblazer Terry McMillan , who self-shopped Mama. Harris sold 10,000 copies of Invisible Life — the story of a gay black 
male coming to terms with his identity — independently via black bookstores, beauty shops, and black expos. Impressed 
Doubleday execs quickly signed Harris to a multibook deal. Invisible Life was reissued, as was its sequel, Just As I Am. His 
latest, And This Too Shall Pass, became a New York Times best-seller. "If my success has helped others, that's great," 
says the "fortyish" Harris. "I'm happy it's opened thedoor for black male writers both gay and straight." Tonya Pendleton 
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titled debut 
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4 When AL PACINO and ROBERT DE NIRO finally appeared on the same screen together last year in Heaf, they were both so ruth- 
less you could hardly tell the cop from the bad guy. These badass actors have always seemed to mirror each other, creating a group 
of strikingly heroic figures from complex antiheroes: What compares to Pacino as Scariace's Tony Montana? Only De Niro as Taxi 
Driver's Travis Bickle. Both Manhattan-born, studio-trained thespians use the desperation of their immigrant forebears to fuel the 
existential angst that burns in their characters' eyes. If Pacino and De Niro sometimes become blurred in your mind, remember: 53- 
year-old Robert's the film producer and restaurateur; 56-year-old Al 's sponsoring inner-city theater programs in his spare time. But they 
do seem to share the same essence: Unmistakably Italian, romantic, and cool, they loom large in the hip hop cosmos. Joseph V Tirella 



After falling 
from a 30-foot 
tree and land- 
ing headfirst on 
the ground, I 
ended up in a 
hospital for 
three weeks. 
It left a hole in 
my skull, but I 
went back to 
the set to finish 
up my movie 
Armour of God. 
Jackie Chan, 
last action 
hero 

The sun pop- 
ping up every 
morning, glid- 
ing all across 
the sky, all 
the way to 
the west 
Bj6rk, 

Icelandic pop 
maestra 

A black man 
taking care of 
his family. 
Kirk Franklin, 
gospel singer 
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Every king has his castle: William Randolph Hearst had San Simeon, 
Charles Foster Kane had Xanadu, Hugh Hefner has his Playboy play- 
ground. Hell, even Willie Wonka handled his business within the 
illest chocolate factory ever witnessed by man or child. Mention the 
mere existence of a Wu-Tang Mansion to your typical card-carrying Clan 
disciple, and an outpouring of imagery floods their mental chambers: 
wrought-iron gates, guard dogs, a Bat-signal-like spotlight blazing the 
Wu's anti-Masonic insignia into the night sky, even a compound of Wu 
trainees engaged in lyrical kung fu battle ciphers. 

Amid the suburban ranch houses and sprawling farms of outer New 
Jersey, the Wu Mansion (established 1996) contains none of the above. 
There are stacks of kung fu videos, and a Sony PlayStation dominates the 
large-screen TV in the living room, but this sparsely-furnished, two-sto- 
ry sanctuary of solitude doesn't fit the definition of luxury propagated 
by today's Moet-popping, name-dropping wannabe players. The Wu 
Mansion defies convention in much the same manner that Wu-Tang 
Clan has done throughout their unprecedented three-year run at the top 
of the rap game: by confounding expectations and setting its own rules. 

It's nearly midnight, and the Wu workday is in full swing. A rum- 
bling from beneath the earth's surface indicates special brews being con- 
cocted in the laboratory below. Decked in army fatigues, Prince Rakeem, 
a.k.a. the RZA, 26, feasts from an aluminum tin of leftover pasta while 
seated in his new lair. Though the control room's consoles are state-of- 
the-art, outside the soundproof sliding doors, the place is kind of a mess: 
Crates of well-worn records, keyboards, guitars, cardboard boxes, and 
instrument cases are strewn about. The disheveled lab still displays the 
unfortunate effects of floods that ravaged RZA's previous studio in the 
group's home base of Shao Lin, better known as Staten Island. 

"I lost at least 300 beats in the flood," RZA explains between bites 
of food. "When the first Wu album came out, we had all the other albums 
ready. I had the shit with everybody's names on it, and everybody had 
at least 15 beats in their section. All that got washed up." 

Three gold and two platinum discs later, things seem to have turned 
out okay nonetheless. The flood waters subsided, and with some assis- 
tance from RZA's brother, Divine, the Wu Mansion was successfully 
founded. But before anyone starts whistling the Jeffersons theme, note 
that RZA perceives this relocation as strictly business. "This is the same 
as the other lab we was at," he continues. "It's just bigger. From the 
project, to your own apartment, to your own little town house, to this. 
We don't look at all our shit as fame and glory; we just building." 

Reggie Jackson once described his role on the great Yankees teams 
of the 1970s as "the straw that stirs the drink." Though a certain mod- 
esty prevents him from saying so, the RZA is in essence the straw that stirs 
the Wu-Tang elixir. As exclusive producer and cofounder of the group, 
along with his cousin Genius/the GZA (third cousin Of Dirty Bastard 
completes the family triad), the RZA's audio constructions and his abil- 
ity to bring forth the best from his comrades have pushed the limits of 
musical acceptability like few pop phenomena in recent history. 

Wu-Tang may be composed of nine distinct voices, but clearly the 
RZA need not strain to be heard. You could see it at MTV's studios dur- 
ing the Clan's recent performance of "America," the title track for the 
Red Hot Organization's groundbreaking AIDS fund-raiser America Is 



Dying Slowly. On that afternoon, RZA's calm but authoritative tone 
moved the taping along at an efficient pace, encouraging and direct- 
ing the audience and stage managers and (with Raekwon's very able 
assistance) even provoking the rest of the group to step up their onstage 
interaction for the cameras. 

"I wouldn't take it as that the Clan revered me," RZA says, "because 
how I see them, they all was a strong point in their own little squad. It was- 
n't the average nine niggaz. It was nine niggaz that would have been good 
by theirselves. And maybe I seen it in them before they even did. They 
probably seen it in me and didn't know it was inside of theysel ves. That's 
the only difference between me and some of the brothers in the Clan." 

As far as recognizing the talent in himself, RZA keeps the credit all 
in the family: "GZA knew I had it, and gave it to me. Boom. The first 
time I tried to give it to Dirty, he cursed me out and ran and said I was- 
n't his cousin no more. He couldn't comprehend the fuck what I was 
dealing with." 

That's not an uncommon reaction even today, considering the 
unconventionality of Wu-Tang's music. Lilting strings, slide guitars, 
gospelized vocals, banshee synth wails, Atari sound effects, even shat- 
tering glass have all infiltrated the arrangements of the Wu's five albums, 
singles, and remixes to date. 

"I give 'em musical information," says RZA. "Everything is chaotic, 
but it don't even matter really, because what I like is gonna reflect what 
I lived. I lived life already. In 20 years, I seen 50 years' worth of shit. And 
whoever lived any similarity to any chamber that I lived, they're gonna 
relate to what I want to make. 

"I make music that reflects my emotions. I can't sit there and make 
no crazy so-called R&B that you hear on the radio. That makes my stom- 
ach hurt. On the real, if I'm driving and that shit is on, I get nauseous. 
But I can sit there and give you this shit all day, every day." 

As revolutionary as compositions like Raekwon's "Glaciers of Ice," 
GZA's "4th Chamber," or Ghost Face's "Motherless Child" may seem, 
RZA sees his sound as nothing more than an extension of the hip hop 
foundation he experienced in younger years. In a nod to that past, he 
and Ghost Face Killer have enlisted Staten Island's legendary Force MDs 
to appear on Ghost's new album, Ironman. 

"Those niggaz was older than us. In '81, '82-that's when them 
niggaz was flippin' shit. They was representin' Shao Lin. But after that 
era, hip hop for us was dead in the sense of our area wasn't being heard 
from," RZA laments. "We was just hearing what everybody else was 
doin'. But niggaz out here was nice. Most people who learned about 
hip hop learned about it from the radio. We lived the shit. Hip hop 
drove me. When I first started sneakin' out to go to block parties, I was 
nine years old. Since I was three and a half, I was reading Mother Goose 
books-anything that rhymed. Dr. Seuss was my nigga. 'Cause I read 
it in rhythm. 

"The first time you heard 'Wu-Tang' in the projects," he says, "is 
niggaz callin' the beer Old English 'Wu-Tang.' The Wu-Tang [kung fu] 
movie was so fly-Shoo Lin and Wu Tang— it was slang for most anything 
that was fly. It didn't go no further than that. That was '88, maybe." 

"I seen the flick already like 100 times," RZA recalls, as if it had all 
taken place yesterday. "These niggaz just started getting up on it. I had 
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MASTERS OF THE MENTAL 
"You Know what the power is?" 
RZA afcks. "Truth. And the truth 
is the magnet of attraction. 
To the best of my ability I 
dealLvith trjth. 

to explain the shit to 'em : Wu-Tang came from Shao Lin. This is Shao Lin right here- 
Staten Island. The whole thing just literally showed and proved itself. Wu-Tang was 
the sword style, and our tongue was the sword. Everything we lived as a child, we 
could explain it with something: Wu-Tang." 

No longer just hip hop's most compelling group, Wu-Tang is now also a cloth- 
ing and merchandising line with its own retail outlet and mail-order service (Wu- 
Wear), management company (Wu-Tang Management), and record label (RZA's 
newly formed Razor Sharp Records, distributed through Epic). They are taking care 
of business, and just beginning to taste the rewards. 

But the trip from Staten Island to the Wu-Tang Mansion represents more than 
just a long commute. "Niggaz came from two-bedroom apartments with 11 moth- 



erfuckers-four in a bed and four in a bed, and 
some on the floor," RZA recounts, his voice 
rising. "No food. And then when we did get 
a fuckin' nice apartment, rent is four months 
behind. No hot water. I'm talkin' about when 
[my brother] finished with them British 
Walkers, I get them shits. 

"So as far as us comin' out here, this move 
right here was a move for the Clan. We came 
out here to be together, to get away from the 
city life. I felt like, ' Yo, man, let's get away for 
a minute.' Only select brothers gonna be able 
to come. That's how we gotta doit. What we 
gonna do next is buy one for Shao Lin, for 
our niggaz. That's how we think, man. We 
took care of ourselves, let's take care of our 
niggaz now. The least we can do for them is 
buy a building so that it's just open and you 
do what you want to do— pool, boxing, just 
do your shit. Grab the mikes, DJ-whatever 
you want, have a good time." 

Does all this expansion-providing jobs, 
looking out for family and friends, and now 
the Mansion-go along with RZA's definition 
of empowerment? 

"I'll say this," RZA reflects, "if you do it to 
gain power, how can you gain power? That 
means you doin' it for self again." 

But what about C.RE.A.M.? A lot of peo- 
ple seem to have picked up on the idea of suc- 
cess laid out in the Wu's hit single. 

"What we mean by that is 'Cash rules every- 
thing around me,' but cash don't rule me" 
says RZA, pausing to collect his thoughts. 
"Power boms power, but you know what the 
power is? Truth. And the truth is the mag- 
net of attraction. People are always attract- 
ed to truth. The funniest comedians tell the 
truth. And that's what we deal with. I ain't 
sittin' here on some saint shit," he says, 
laughing. "But to the best of my ability I deal 
with truth." 

While as convincingly righteous as he wants 
to be, in the end it's RZA's creativity that's 
got him the sort of official Big Willie status 
everyone likes to talk about nowadays-one 
whose legacy will be remembered long after 
whatever slang we identify it by goes sour like 
last week's dairy. Because ultimately, cash 
only affords a person opportunities to explore 
his own potential. And it's this drive to keep 
exploring that maintains RZA's perspective 
on the big ball of wax, and preserves the like- 
lihood ofWu-Tang's continued growth, artis- 
tic and otherwise. 

"Even with all that knowledge right there 
and reading all these books, I never gave my 
childhood up," he says. "Video games— love 'em since I was a kid, still play 'em to 
this day. Kung fu movies-never gave it up, know what I'm sayin' ? Once in a while 
1 may even pick up two toys. See, the toys don't make the child the child. It's the 
child just exploring his own imagination. 'Cause a toy can't really do shit." He laughs 
again. "You got to make that thing do whatever you want it to do. 

"If I'm exploring my own imagination, sometimes I go back to that, just to 
have that time to myself and recall my own imagination. Every thought, you see, 
can be expressed. People don't understand that principle right there. But it takes 
time to manifest thoughts into this physical world. In the mental world, you can 
think of this shit every second." 

Here in Jersey, you can do the same. □ 
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Being a real Big Willie has little to do with Presi- 
dential Rolexes and everything to do with contin- 
ually paying your dues. Clive Davis, president and 
CEO of Arista Records, knows this. He should. Davis 
has been in the music business for 38 years. He's come 
to realize-or maybe he's always known-that tomor- 
row's hit is never promised. 

Twenty years ago, Arista's claim to fame was the 
consistendy platinum Barry Manilow. Now Clive Davis 
controls a musical empire that includes production 
and distribution deals with L.A. Reid and Kenneth 
"Babyface" Edmonds's LaFace Records, Sean "Puffy" 
Combs's Bad Boy Entertainment, and Dallas Austin's 
Rowdy Records. On top of that, there is the indom- 
itable Whitney Houston. Not to mention Kenny G, 
Annie Lennox, and Ace of Base. Pius a booming coun- 
try label, Arista Nashville, that accounts for 20 percent 
of the label's overall revenue. Though they are signed 
to Arista's smaller labels, the Notorious B.I.G., Monica, 
Faith Evans, Fishbone, Toni Braxton, Craig Mack, 112, 
Total, OutKast, the Goodie MoB, Tony Rich, TLC, 
Donell Jones, and A Few Good Men all perform in the 
big house that Clive built. 

"Davis is one of the few artistic chairmen," says Def 
Jam CEO Russell Simmons from his cellular, on the fly 
as usual. "He's able to guide massive talents and instill ' 
a sense of the big picture." Simmons cites the Notorious 
B.I.G.'s 1994 debut album as an example. "When Big 
left Uptown, Ready to Die only had one commercially 
viable single. When I heard it again, there were many 
more accessible-type singles. Clive gave Puffy a lot of 
direction on that project." 

Combs also thinks the world of Davis. "He's one of 
the most impressive people I've ever met," Puffy says, 
also via cellular. "As far as making stars, making music, 
and making entertainment, Clive has total knowledge." 

Motown CEO Andre Harrell says it simply (and 
from his desk): "Clive Davis is the best man in the 
record business today." 

"I put in more hours now than I've ever put in," 
Davis says from a leather chair, rubbing his tired eyes. 
It's spring in New York City, and Davis, 63, is sitting 
behind a wooden desk cluttered with glass figurines 
and photos of his family. This office is where "the head 
cheese," as former Illegal MC Malik once called him, 
spends much of his life. Bad Boy remixes boom from 
suspended Tannoy speakers. Rough cuts of the latest 
Whitney Houston and Toni Braxton videos electrify 
his big television. 

Davis, who L.A. Reid says "has a true passion for 
music," hails from a middle-class Jewish neighborhood 
in Brooklyn and is a classic overachiever. "I went 
through school on scholarships," he says. "I had after- 
school and summer jobs." He went to New York 
University, then Harvard Law School. Davis joined a 
small firm out of college and then went to Rosenman, 
Colin, Kaye, Petschek, and Freund-who represented 
CBS Records, Columbia's parent company. "Music 
was incidental in my life until luck played a role and I 
became head of Columbia Records." As an attorney, 
Davis was clearly on his J-O-B. Like he is now, as exec- 
utivo supremo. 

Yet, after seven years of service at Columbia, Davis 
was fired in the summer of 1973-there were allegations 
about inappropriate use of company funds and of not 
paying taxes on vacation expenses. Though he plead- 
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ed guilty to the tax matter, some say that at the root of 
the drama were other Columbia execs who couldn't 
deal with Davis's monster ego. But as Fredric Dannen 
reported in 1990's Hit Men, "Clive said he never doubt- 
ed for a moment that he would return to the record 
business after his downfall at CBS." And in 1974, Davis 
created Arista Records-named after his high school 
honor society. 

Naming it after the business club would have made 
more sense, though. Last year was the best in Arista's 
history. The label generated $425 million for Bertels- 
mann AG, its parent company. Arista also claimed to 
be the top label as far as market share in 1995-7.3 P er " 
cent of the total market (of all the charting singles out 
there, Arista was responsible for 14.2 percent). L.A., 
Babyface, Puffy, and Dallas work for Clive, and Clive 
works for BMG. BMG must be happy as hell. 

"I sensed change" is the first line of Davis's 1974 
memoirs, Clive: Inside the Record Business. No doubt. 

How was it at Columbia f 

Columbia had an incredible classical record cata- 
log. It was premier in the Broadway-show world with 
My Fair Lady and West Side Story. . . . 



And jazz stuff with Miles Davis. 

Incredible. They had Davis and some middle-of- 
the-road artists, like Barbra Streisand. I was a part of 
the contemporization of Columbia with my discov- 
ery of Janis Joplin; Blood, Sweat & Tears; Santana; 
Bruce Springsteen; Billy Joel; and Earth, Wind & Fire. 
I was making use, in a commercial sense, of horn fig- 
ures. Miles wanted to know how to reach a large audi- 
ence. He was selling 75,000 albums, and these acts came 
and sold a million, 2 million. I got Miles to open for 
Santana and Laura Nyro. It led to 1970's Bitches Brew, 
which led to the formation of Weather Report and of 
the Mahavishnu Orchestra. 

One of the things that you did at Columbia-and I'm not 
sure if anybody had done much like it before-was bring 
Gamble and Huff there and set up Philadelphia International. 
Nowyou're doingbasically the same thingwith LaFace, Bad 
Boy, and Rowdy. 

I had to determine how a company gets into R&B, 
because I wanted us in it. Gamble and Huff and I sought 
out each other because— and it's a principle that holds 
true today-you can have a lot of single hits but still not 
sell albums. They were blown away by what we were 
doing with Santana and Blood, Sweat & Tears. They 
had the vision of starting Philly International, and want- 
ed guidance from somebody like myself who could be 
a creative partner, and guide their artists to major album 
sales and long-term careers. For me to find A&R men 
to do this would have been impossible. The best way 



was to go to masters of hitmaking to encourage them to 
sign artists. And of course they came through with 
Harold Melvin and Teddy Pendergrass, with Billy Paul, 
and the O'Jays. 

Wouldyougo to Philly and oversee what they were doing? 

They had full creative control. Did it all on their 
own. Then they would come and play it for me and ask 
me to do my thing, so to speak. 

What isyour thing? 

My thing. I just do it. It's too pedestrian to try and 
define. I'm not out to-it's not appropriate. 

What do you hear in a song that makes you say, "Okay, 
this is for one of my artists "t 

I only submit what I consider to be potential sin- 
gles, because artists can come up with their own album 
cuts. I might listen to a thousand songs to suggest half 
a dozen. 

How did LaFace come about? 

I realized that what I'd been doing for my artists- 
the art of finding hit songs and matching them with 
producers who can deliver both the arrangement and 
production to an artist who has a God-given voice- 
was a dying art. To the extent that R&B was becoming 
more track-oriented, you had to get producers who 



often were self-contained writer/ producers. I knew that 
with Whitney's third album we'd have to make some 
strides to give her the urban roots that she inherited 
from God. So I went to L.A. and Babyface, and worked 
on "I'm Your Baby Tonight." 
Great song. 

And it was their first to go to No. ion Billboard's pop 
chart-after L.A. and 'Face had had 15 No. 1 R&B singles. 
I got a call six months later from [then owner of Tabu 
Productions and current Motown chairman] Clarence 
Avant. He said that L.A. and Babyface had ideas for a 
label. He said they were entertaining offers from sev- 
eral companies-I think Motown, Epic, and MCA-but 
that they really loved the relationship we'd entered into, 
and would I entertain the prospect of matching these 
offers? Not outbidding but matching. I said yes, and lit- 
erally, within 24 hours, that was the deal. 

No pun intended. 

Right. [Laughter] 

Some of their first rekases-Damien Dane's 1991 album 
andJermaineJackson'sYou Said that sameyear-didn't sell 
much. Were you concerned? 

The lesson learned from those two artists was that 
you can have hit records but there is also something 
called star appeal. What we have at Arista-whether it 
be the Grateful Dead, Carly Simon, Annie Lennox, 
Aretha Franklin, Dionne Warwick, or Whitney Hous- 
ton-are artists with long-term careers. It's not a mat- 
ter of doing a hit record with this or that artist and then 



"I HAVE CHOSEN CAREFULLY. I'VE KEPT US 
LEAN. LA. AND 'FACE AND PUFFY AND DALLAS 
HAVE BROUGHT ME MUSICIANS I WOULD 
NEVER HAVE FOUND ON MY OWN." 



finding out there's no one to fill Radio City Music Hall. 

I don't give labels deals unless I feel that people- 
like L.A. and 'Face-will benefit from the partnership 
and go out and find stars worthy of the songs they write 
and produce. We had the Braxtons as a group under 
contract to Arista, but L.A. and 'Face had the foresight 
to pick Toni Braxton from the group, when each of the 
girls was talented. They've shown that they have an eye 
and an ear for starmaking. 

You have two of the biggest divas, Whitney and Toni. . . . 

And there's room for more. We also have Faith 
Evans. Plus Monica and Deborah Cox. 

Talk about Whitney a little bit. 

Whitney has range, stunning beauty, 
depth. She reaches into words and brings to 
them a whole new level of understanding. 

Did it bother you when critics would say she 
wasn V black enough-thai her singingwasn 'tblack 
enough? 

It bothered her and me. I mean, Whitney 
is a black woman. It's silly and shallow, the 
criticism you get when you cross over. I see 
all these companies struggling and releasing 
everything R&B, then three months later 
releasing it to Top 40. Every song Whitney 
and I worked on together exploded at Top 40 
as it exploded R&B. 

The public loves Whitney, but critics aheays- 

It's not just Whitney. It's Barbra Streisand, 
it's Aretha when she crosses over. Critics-rock 
critics-feel that if you don't write your own 
material, you're just an entertainer, and you're 
not as good as a socially conscious singer/song- 
writer or rebellious rock artist. That's mixing 
apples and oranges. Ella Fitzgerald was no less 
great because she didn't write her material. You 
pigeonhole an artist when you say, "Aretha, 
you must only do gospel or street R&B." It's 
unfair because you're pigeonholing them into 
an economic strata where they never can pay 
for their family's education or their bills. 

How did you bring Aretha Franklin to Arista? 
What was she going through at the time ? 

She had no creative partner. She'd had 
that for years at Atlantic with Jerry Wexler. 
Aretha was aware that I'd found songs that 
marked Dionne's return. So she called me. 
We had lunch at her home. She said, "I miss 
Jerry greatly and need someone to work with 
me in that same manner. Would you want 
to?" I immediately said yes. 

A kind of generational question. There's this 
East Coast- West Coast thing going on: Puffy, 
Suge. What do you feel about that? 

Whatever isolated rivalry that's going on is not gen- 
erational. Music is a competitive industry. And like the 
film industry, you end up knowing your competitors. 
When I was head of Columbia, of course I knew 
lAtlantic Records founder] Ahmet Ertegun, [Warner 
Bros, chairman] Mo Ostin, and [Motown founder] 
Berry Gordy. You don't have the situation to your- 
self. So you compete. So if there is-and I don't know 
the details-a rivalry between two labels, I don't think 
it speaks for this generation any more than [former 
Walt Disney Studios chairman] Jeffrey Katzenberg 
feuding with [Walt Disney Company chairman] 



Michael Eisner speaks for another. 

You hear stories about Suge and Tupac pulling guns on 
Puffy and Biggie or whatever. . . . 

If any of that is taking place, it has nothing to do 
with the state of the record industry, nor should it be 
a categorization of what it is to compete in the '90s. 
That would be horrifying. 

Did Puffy come to you with Bad Boy, or you to him ? 

I was not privy-which is probably just as well-to 
who did what for whom [as far as] Puffy and Andre 
Harrell and others. All I knew was that Puffy was a young 
black entrepreneur whose credentials were told to me 




CLIVE AND DIRECT 
"I don't talk figures. I don't talk business. 
I don't outbid. I make music connections." 



on the phone by Bert Padell, Putty's |then] accountant. 
I knew what Puffy had in mind was his own label. I called 
L.A., because L.A. had been supportive of my making 
the Rowdy deal with Dallas. L.A. had also been in touch 
with Puffy separately. Indeed, the first meeting that took 
place with Puffy, L.A. was there. Neither felt threatened. 
Puffy was more street, and L.A. and 'Face were work- 
ing more, they felt, for blue-collar workers. 

I don't talk figures. I don't talk business. I don't out- 
bid. I don't even know what the terms are. Puffy and I 
found a music connection. I think he was happy to meet 
a music man. I found him unusual in his marketing 
perspective, creative visions, sense of himself and the 



music he wanted to do. 

What didyou think whenyou first heard the Notorious 
B.I.G. andCraigMack? 

Label deals should do things that you can't do your- 
self. I have chosen carefully. I've kept us lean. L.A. and 
'Face and Puffy and Dallas have brought me music I 
would never have found on my own. 

Dallas strikes me as introspective, and very into making 
music as an art form-not the type who 's concerned if Fishbone 
gogold. 

I'm around to remind him that he should be con- 
cerned if they go gold. [Laughter] Every record doesn't 
have to be a home run, but if you think a record 
can only sell 100,000 copies, then only spend 
$50,000 making it. 

How doyou dealwitb troubled artists— whether 
it 's Sly Stone or TLC or Miles Davis ? 

Because an artist is musically talented does- 
n't mean that they're the most knowledge- 
able in every area. You try to bring your expe- 
rience, your expertise, and your sense of 
fairness to each situation. Sometimes [my 
view] will coincide with an artist's, and some- 
times it won't. But they'll get an honest count 
and an honest reaction. 

Let's talk about the Waiting to Exhale sound- 
track. 

Babyface was chosen by Forest Whitaker 
to write a few songs, with Whitney's approval. 
As 'Face kept writing more, he'd play them 
for me. I was awed by the magnitude of what 
he was accomplishing. My task was to use my 
position and credibility with 20th Century 
Fox to make sure the music made the film. 
L.A., 'Face, and I had already had the experi- 
ence of Boomerang— a great soundtrack that's 
barely in the movie. 

What doyou tell people who look to you for 
advice? 

If you love music, stick to it. If you have 
any ideas that it doesn't require enormous 
work, stay away. 

You probably hear a lot of things in terms of your 
colleagues-Andre Harrell, Russell Simmons. Do 
you see any mistakes they 're making, any things 
that you wouldn 't do ? 

Sure, but I don't think I'll talk about it in a 
public forum. I'd be happy to consult with 
them in private interviews. [Smiles] I have a 
good relationship with Andre and Russell. We 
vacation at the same time in Saint Baits. 
There'smutualrespectamongthe three of us. 
Somebody told me recently that Harrell told them 
he wanted to be Clive Davis when he grew up. 

He's even said that to me. I take it as a very nice com- 
pliment. 

What else doyou want to do ? 

I am blessed to be doing exacdy what I want. I'm grate- 
ful that I've done well. The challenge is to still do it. Not 
to try something difterent-because you try something 
different with every new artist, with every new kind of 
music. The challenge for me is to start a country label 
from scratch, to extend into cutting-edge hip hop or rap 
through my joint ventures-to find new artists. History 
doesn't repeat. It's not automatic. The challenge is to 
keep doing it. To keep doing it well. □ 
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passage inflicted on an estimated 85 million women compelled FAUZI YA KASINGA to flee her home- 
land of Togo, Africa. In October 1994, with the help of an older sister and a fake passport, 17-year-old Kasinga 
escaped having tribal elders "scrape my woman parts off." She came to the U.S. seeking asylum; instead, she 
was taken to a detention center and shackled. "All my spirit is gone," she said after a judge refused her initial 
pleas. But last June, she took her case to the Board of Immigration Appeals, which granted her asylum, rec- 
ognizing genital mutilation as persecution and setting a precedent for all women. Checkmate. Karen ft Good 
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► In 1992, when 
Andre Young left 
N.w.Aand Ruthless 
Records and start- 
ed recording The 
Chronic, his future 
looked uncertain. 
N.W.Awereatrue 
rap powerhouse, 
but DR. DRE — 
whose musical 
versatility proved 
him unwilling forest 
on his laurels — had 
grown distracted 
as the group disin- 
tegrated over mon- 
ey squabbles. Four 
years, several mul- 
tiplattnum releases, 
and S125 million lat- 
er, 31 -year-old Ore 
has left Death Row 
Records, the label 
he cofounded with 
Suge Knight. What 
Dre thought would 
be a way to explore 
jazz, rock, and reg- 
gae became just 
another cartel con- 
fining his artistry 
and vision. Dre's 
taking his sound to 
his own label, 
which will be dis- 
tributed by Inter- 
scope Records. Its 
first single, "East 
Coast Killa/West 
Coast Killa" (featur- 
ing a united front of 
East and West 
Coast MCs), is cal- 
culated to squash 
beef, get back to 
dope beats and 
rhymes, and show 
the "gangstas" who 
really wears the 
pants. RoninRo 




4 When it comes to Madonna, lots of folks can say they've been there and done that, but only JELLYBEAN BENITEZcan say he 
built her career. After remixing the Blessed Mother's "Holiday" in 1983. Benitez went on to produce club-mix albums, film sound- 
tracks, and work with Big Willies like Michael Jackson and Paul McCartney. Now 38, Jellybean's still making moves. His JB Music 
Publishing owns songs by the Notorious B.l.G. and Mary J. Blige. And in October, look for Benitez's new label. h.O.la. (Home of 
Latino Artists) Recordings. Distributed by PolyGram, H.O.L.A.'s hip hop, R&B, and dancehall artists can rock the boulevard in 
Spanish as well as English. Some DJs never fade, they just get paid — know what I mean. Jellybean? OJLima 
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r| t seems like just about a minute ago that director F. Gary Gray was part of the hard-nosed 
jury queued up for a Friday-night test screening— two thumbs down at the ready. Today, 
he's the one waiting on the verdict. "I never get nervous about screenings until I see the 
people," says Gray. "You remember being one of them and you're, like, Uh-oh.' " 
For now, at least. Gray's assured it's all good. Elated New Line Cinema brass report early test scores 
are among the highest on record for his second feature, Set It Off, a tough-chick adventure-rama starring 
Jada Pinkett, Queen Latifah, Vivica Fox, and newcomer Kimberly Elise. Due out in October, the film repre- 
sents a bold new direction for Gray, 26, who surprised Hollywood last year with his low-budget (under S3 mil- 
lion) hit comedy Friday. But, says Gray, "I didn't want to be pegged as an in-the-'hood-type director. It's just too 
easy to get that title." 

Written byTakashi Bufford and Kate Lanier, Sef It Off spins the conventional "bank heist "film by framing the story 
around a crew of strong-willed women — a single mother, a bank teller, and two corporate office-cleaning ladies — who 
test their mettle by knocking off lending institutions around Los Angeles. Exploring the nuances of the culture, from sis- 
terhood to sexuality (one of the characters is a lesbian), was Gray's biggest challenge. "There really was nothing to use 
as a model — except maybe Waiting to Exhale," he says. "But these women are just exhaling all over the place." 

Gray, who launched his career as a music video director with such provocative clips as Ice Cube's "It Was a Good 
Day" and TLC's award-winning "Waterfalls," says most of his work is inspired by music. "I'm really into [different] 
stuff — Marvin Gaye. the Stylistics, certain classical concertos, Kenny Rankin," he explains. "I listen to the songs while 
I'm at the keypad writing. I swear it's like playing the piano as I type: The music comes, the images just flow." 

With several new projects already in development — including a feature-length action thriller — Gray likes to keep it 
seamless, like a DJ on the ones and twos. "Sometimes I get slowed down by writer's block or visual block where I can't 
find the shot," he says. "But I don't worry. Creativity is a mansion. If you're empty in one room, all you have to do is go 
out into the hallway and enter another room that's full." Lynell George 
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Now, we want to introduce YOU. 



Gavin Presents 




JAMS 

106.1 FM 



SESSIONS VOL. I is Gavin s Hip-Hop Seminar. 
Presented in association with KMEL-San Francisco, 
KKBT-Los Angeles, and THE BOX Music Television. 



Sep t e^m; b e r z o - z tf , 1 v ,*§ 

_ Henry J. Kaiser Convention Center, Oakland, California'. 

|J REGISTER NOW! (415) 495-3200 

^ For showcase information contact John Austin (215) 924-7823 
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FILM NOIR 



Hip hop and R&B — 
like all great Alfred 
Hitchcock films — 
are filled with thrills, 
chills, and romance. 
So who better to act 
out scenes from 
famous Hitchcock 
flicks than a cast 
of urban music 
superstars? 
Photographs by 
GuyAroch. 
Styling by Emil 
Wilbekin 




Profile 

Not only does Biggie share the name 
of Hitchcock's 1946 film Notorious, 
but the two big guys also share an 
affinity for making cameos — Hitchcock 
in his own films and Biggie on every- 
body else's singles. Black suit by 
Charles Jourdan: white dress shirt by 
Lazo: tie by Rochester Couture 



Copyrighted material 



Edge of Your Seat 

Psycho (1960) had more drama than 
a Foxy Brown remix. But this 19-year-old 
lyricist could probably fend off psycho 
killer Norman Bates with her sassy 
ghetto-girl rhymes. Yellow-and-purple 
silk slip dress by Versace 





Copyrighted material 



Adventure 

Climbing Mount Rushmore while 
fleeing the enemy in 1959's North 
by Northwest might not be out of 
the ordinary for Hitchcock, but for 
R&B newcomers Monica and 
Kenny Lattimore, it's a tot 
and different experience. Ki 
White dress shirt and black pan 
both by Joop!; belt by Guess? 
Monica: Red shirt dress by Joop! 





cK be. The new fragrance for people. Calvin Klein 




On the Run . . . 

Low-flying planes that shoot bullets, 
likeThe one in North by Northwest, jionf-* 
bother Sadat X (of Brand Nubian fame), 
at least not according to the lyrics on his 
new single "Hang 'Em High." Navy blue 
wool suit and white cotton dress shirt, 
both by Versace: silver satin tie by Ralph 
Lauren: shoes by Guess? 



Scared Sexy 

Fly girl Monifah knows how to 
look good under pressure. Here 
she takes her cue from actress 
Tippi Hedren. whose glamorous 
looks wowed moviegoers in the 
1963 classic The Birds. Pink wool 
crepe suit by Dolce & Gabbana: 
cream lizard-stamped leather 
handbag by D&G 
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Love Scene 

Between the diamond thefts, 
murders, and sabotage. Hitchcock 
always threw in a little romance. Mary 
J. Blige and Case, the hip hop couple 
of the moment, look to I958's Vertigo 
for sartorial inspiration and a moment 
of intimacy. Mary: Off-white coat by 
Joop!; vintage scarf. Case: Navy blue 
suit and off-white dress shirt, both by 
Joop!: mauve satin tie by Ralph 
Lauren: hat by Makms Studio 
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POWER MOVES 



► In the old neigh- 
borhood, whoever 
had the best "yo 
mama" jokes was 
treated as a 
celebrity. But from 
Brooklyn to Beverly 
Hills, comedian 
CHRIS ROCK has 
taken his talent to 
the heights. The 
self-made Rock 
star has many rea- 
sons to smile in '96: 
He's campaign 
correspondent for 
Comedy Central's 
Politically Incor- 
rect; the voice of 
Nike's "Little 
Penny" Hardaway; 
and the star of 1- 
800-COLLECT com- 
mercials, the up- 
coming film Beverly 
Hills Ninja, and the 
HBO special Bring 
the Pain. From his 
days on Saturday 
Night Live through 
big-screen roles in 
CB4. New Jack 
City, Boomerang, 
and many more, 
Chris always por- 
trayed the kind of 
grit-iron ghettonet- 
ics that usually 
shine only from the 
back of a school 
bus. When he 
shows up at this 
year's presidential 
conventions, he'll 
be brandishing that 
sharp-edged sar- 
casm in prime time 
and proving that 
some rocks do 
bounce back. 

BonzMalone 



►"Power was never a goal, " OPRAH WINFREY once said of her career. "You should stand for excellence, and what will 
happen will happen." Happen it did: Her Chicago- based chatfest now reaches 15 million to 20 million Americans and can 
be seen in 1 19 countries. The 42-year-old host/producer makes things happen— in viewers' lives and on the stock exchange. 
Last year, when Oprah pondered her show's swan song, the stock of its syndicator. King World, dropped 3 percent. After 
her broadcast about mad cow disease, the price of beef slumped. The second-highest paid human in show biz recently 
snagged a movie production deal with Disney. Now. can you imagine if power was her goal? Omoronke Idowu 
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Those who appreciate quality enjoy it responsibly. 
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The power of 
music It's part 
magic and 
partmiracle.lt 
gives our souls 
spirituality and 
our minds 
dimension. 
Music can in- 
spire people to 
make revolu- 
tion or to make 
peace, and 
a young person 
to believe in 
something. 
John Woo, 
"Killer" 
director 
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hat I want," saysjermaine Du- 
pri, "is for my records to be 
everywhere." For Dupri, even 
a friendly game of pool is intense 
competition. He's a vehement mix- 
ture of desire and madness. A multi- 
millionaire label owner/president 
and one of the most sought-after rec- 
ord producers in the world, Dupri re- 
tains a certain playfulness-but there's 
no doubt that he means business. "I 
want my stuff always on the left side of 
the Billboard duns" he says. "Where 
the winners are." 

He acknowledges, though, that his 
stuff already pretty much lives there- 
and has for a while. Dupri discovered 
Kris Kross, then wrote, arranged, and 
produced the duo's multiplatinum 
debut album, 1992's Totally Krossed 
Out. Xscape, the first group signed to 
Dupri's So So Def Records, debuted 
in 1993 with their million-selling "Just 
Kickin' It," which went to No. 1 on 
Billboard's Hot R&B Singles Chart. 



Riley, and his own musician/manager father Michael Mauldin (now 
the executive vice president of Columbia Records Group's Black Music 
division). "I got my first drum kit when I was three years old," Dupri 
says. "My father was the road manager for groups like Brick, the S.O.S. 
Band, and Cameo, and I'd go to rehearsals with him. Then I'd try to 
do what they did." Dupri's sipping on a Dr. Pepper in the basement, 
"his" part of the Atlanta home he shares with his mother, Tina Mauldin. 
"I used to make these So So Def mix tapes to sell in school, and the 
name just stuck." 

Jermaine Dupri Mauldin was named by his dad after Cornell 
Dupree, who played guitar for Donny Hathaway. "Since I was putting 
Jermaine in the local shows I was promoting," says Mauldin from his 
Manhattan office, "we dropped his last name, because we wanted to 
play down the fact that he was my son." Years later, as copartner in the 
Florida-based Entertainment Resources International, Papa Mauldin 
also managed Kris Kross and Xscape, plus Arrested Development and 
Caron Wheeler: Father's and son's lives are massively intertwined. 

Mauldin got Jermaine his first job making music when Dupri was 
just 14. In 1987 he was to produce the debut album of a girl trio called 
Silk Tymes Leather. "The people at Geffen were nervous because I was 
young," saysjermaine. "So they got a coproducer, Joe Nicolo, to work 
with me." Known as Joe the Butcher in his hometown of Philly, Nicolo 
was also producing tracks for DJ Jazzy Jeff and the Fresh Prince. 

Silk Tymes Leather's It Ain't Where Ya From was only a moderate 
success when it was finally released in 1990, but Dupri was honing 



WHETHER SHOOTING POOL OR MAKING HIT RECORDS, HOTSHOT PRODUCER 
JERMAINE DUPRI HAS ONE GOAL: TO BE THE BEST. BY MICHAEL A. GONZALES 



The group's Humtnin Comin 'at 'Cba went platinum as well and spawned 
another gold single with "Understanding." And the foursome's sopho- 
more album, Off the Hook, has already sold more than 1 million copies. 

In 1994 there was Da Brat's Funkdafied. The tide song went to the 
top of the Hot Rap Singles chart and, along with the album, went on 
to platinum status. In addition, Dupri has written and produced hits 
for TLC, the Notorious B.I.G., Mariah Carey, Aaliyah, and for the forth- 
coming New Edition reunion project. "Busy?" he asks himself. "Yes." 

By combining street sampled textures with familiar hooks and seri- 
ously laid-back flavor, Dupri, 24, has captured the ears of a genera- 
tion reared on hip hop but in love with melody. "It's always been 
my plan," he says, "to become major-league." Unlike the gangsta- 
inclined George Clinton/Roger Troutman boogie that defines Suge 
Knight's electrifying Death Row Records (at least when Dr. Dre was 
there) or Puffy Combs's notoriously smooth aural fashion show, 
Dupri's sound is down-home, basically bassy, and lusciously-mar- 
ketably-bubblegum. 

Dupri was inspired by the poppy hip hop of producer Hurby 
"Luvbug" Azor (Salt-N-Pepa, Kid 'n Play), new jack swinger Teddy 



his craft. And he was searching for people to ignite it. In an Atlanta 
mall, Dupri happened upon two preteen MCs— Chris Smith and Chris 
Kelly. When Nicolo started RuffHouse Records in 1989, Jermaine 
Dupri and Michael Mauldin brought him Kris Kross. 

The smell of fried chicken drifts down the carpeted stairs to the cav- 
ern Dupri has transformed into a wonderland of noisy arcade games 
and giant television screens. There's also a microwave oven, soda- 
stacked mini-fridge, and a boom box blasting Whodini's 1984 classic 
"Five Minutes of Funk." Practically a Nike poster child in a white logo 
shirt and black cap, Dupri dances around his Olhausen pool table to 
the old song by his latest signing. 

"I was determined to be the ultimate Atlanta B-boy," he says with 
a grin. "I was wearing shell toes with no laces, Lee's with the crease. 
When my father got the gig doing production for the Fresh Fest [a 1984 
rap tour that featured Run-D.M.C, Kurtis Blow, the Fat Boys, and 
Whodini], I would dance for the audience before the show." 

Now listening to "Runnin' 'Em," a bomb track he created with 
the Lost Boyz for Whodini's forthcoming comeback, Dupri rocks in 



The govern- 
ment locking 
down Atlanta 
fortheFreak- 
nik. That was 
power. Actually, 
that was 
martial law. 
Cee-lo, the 
Goodie MoB 

Earthquakes. 
When you ex- 
perience one, 
you realize God 




is the strongest 
and man Is 
helpless. 
Heavy D, 
rapper/actor/ 
label bora 

Someone 
knowing how 
to access infor- 
mation from the 
Internet 

Brandy, 
Renaissance 
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his chair like a fiend addicted to 
beats. MC Lyte sticks her head 
through the door, looking for the 
tracks they worked on the night be- 
fore. Though lots of his cash comes 
from sitting behind a desk, what 
Dupri will always truly love is mak- 
ing music. "I don't go to the studio 
to smoke weed or to play around," 
he says. "Smoking weed slows down 




reappearing aci . 

An old friend pulls Whodini back to the front 



Dupri Mauldin, six months 



the process. I'm able to make a fin- 
ished song in a matter of hours." 

As Dupri runs to locate Lyte's 
music, she sits near the sound 
board. "Jermaine's studied my 
style," she says. "He's goin' down 
the line to where I'm going. Plus he 
knows his shit." After Dupri 
bounces back into the room, gulp- 
ing on a fresh can of Dr. Pepper, he 
racks the balls for the last of about 
20 games he's played this night-a 
lot of them against himself. Our 
conversation veers into the high- 
profile images of Suge Knight and 
Puffy Combs. We talk about pool. 
And we talk about the long run. 

"I'm going to be around longer 
than Puffy or Suge," he says, lean- 
ing over the table. "Some people 
don't feel like I paid my dues, but 
I've been through all the bullshit. 
There's a song on the Snoop album 
where he talks about being at a con- 
cert. He describes it-and it's the 
Fresh Fest he's talking about." 

Jermaine Dupri stands up straight. 
Though he must have told this story 
a hundred times, he's a little amazed 
and kind of somber. "At the Fresh 
Fest, Snoop was in the audience. I 
was on the stage." □ 



STILL ONE LOVE 
Grandmaster Dee, 
Ecstacy, Jalii 



Somewhere in a desolate area of Shao Lin — official 
Wu-Tang Clan territory— Ecstacy, Jalil, and Grand- 
master Dee, better known as the legendary hip 
hop trio Whodini, are finishing up album number Six 
after five years out of the game. Ecstacy no longer 
sports his trademark cowboy hat, and gone are the lit- 
tle dance steps once imitated by millions of Whodini 
fans everywhere. 

In the dim, candlelit sitting room of the Staten Island 
recording studio, all three Whodini members are exhaust- 
ed. They've endured three sleepless nights, and the native 
Brooklynites are more than ready to return to Atlanta — 
their home since Jermaine Dupri asked them to become 
a part of his So So Def family more than a year ago. 
Ecstacy is confident about this summer's Six, which fea- 
tures the talents of Dupri, Easy Mo Bee, and the Lost 
Boyz. Still, the unpredictable nature of hip hop fans has 
him concerned. After all, not since 1987's Open Sesame 
has the group produced a full album. "When you've been 
in the business for a while, your support diminishes," 
Ecstacy says. "Rock fans won't let the H^Ml^^n 
Rolling Stones die. It should be like that 
in hip hop." 

During the mid-1980's, undeniably 
classic songs such as "Freaks Come 
Out at Night," "One Love," "Friends," 
and "Big Mouth" made the power of 
Whodini seem never-ending. But as 
the climate and sound of hip hop 
changed from upbeat and braggado- 
cious to Afrocentric and gangsta-like, 
Whodini were unable to keep up. Plus 
their relationships with then manager 
Russell Simmons and then label Jive 
Records got strained, and the crew 
ended up experiencing personal finan- 
cial difficulties. "It wasn't fun anymore," 
says Ecstacy. "It became more of a 
pressure situation than something I 
enjoyed. We said, 'Fuck all that shit. 
We're tired.' " 

But Dupri saw through all that. They 
are old and talented friends — in fact, 
when Dupri first met Whodini, he was 
still wearing Underoos. Whodini were 
one of the headliners on 1984 's Fresh 
Fest, and it got to the point where if 
you saw the group performing, Jer- 
maine Dupri was surely just a couple 
dance steps behind. "He became part 
of our family," says Ecstacy proudly. 



"And when we got into a situation a couple years ago 
when we weren't with a company, he accepted us. The 
love came back around to help us later on in life — that's 
a lesson for us all." 

Whodini, who claim to be the first rap group ever to go 
platinum (with 1 984 's Escape), want the world to acknow- 
ledge that they paved the way for many artists. "You got 
to tell niggas in '96 what you did," says Ecstacy. "I tried 
to leave it to history, but historians are gettin' shit wrong!" 
Whodini school plenty of fools on the new album. "Keep 
Running Back" is fly, and so R&B that the trio might as well 
be singing. The dope, straight-up Brooklyn track is called 
"Can't Get Enough." "VIP," on the other hand, is smooth — 
very West Coast. 

"I stopped trying to predict things," says Jalil. "I don't 
get excited anymore." But after much soul-searching and 
relearning their art, Ecstacy is smiling 'cause he's got a 
good feeling about Whodini'sfuture. "It's fun again. It ain't 
no 'Friends'/'Freaks Come Out at Night' shit — but it's still 
Jalil, X, and Dee." 
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POWER MOVES 



► He says he's lazy, 
but his ear is rest- 
less. TRICKY teas- 
es hip hop into 
dark, morbidly slow 
colors that seethe 
with paranoia, ten- 
derness, and the 
skewed sexual 
dialogue he con- 
ducts with various 
female vocalists — 
Bj6rk, Neneh Cher- 
ry, and mainstay 
Martina — who 
serve as foils for his 
own world-weary 
voice. Exuding the 
animated cool of a 
street alien, he 
opens doors by 
mixing races, gen- 
ders, and incom- 
patible moods. 

Tricky's self- 
described "hip hop 
blues, "first wit- 
nessed on last 
year's Maxinquaye, 
evokes a spectrum 
of influences: Bil- 
lie's ennui. RZA's 
low-fi spectral tone, 
the sly phrasings of 
Slick Rick, dub, 
and thrashy punk — 
all blended into a 
surreal urban rap- 
scape. Tricky has 
dodged music biz 
red tape by market- 
ing his collabora- 
tions under the 
monikers Nearly 
God and Drunken- 
stein. His mission: 
to maximize this 
output, in order to 
do as much dam- 
age as possible. 

George Pitts 



► "Around here, there's so much killing you've got to harden yourself from within," says 16-year-old reporter LEALAN 
JONES about his Chicago neighborhood. "If you don't, you'll be sobbing every day." Instead, he and his best friend, 
LLOYD NEWMAN. 17, took to the streets. Armed with a microphone, they let their community speak, turning up the 
volume for the nation to hear. National Public Radio aired the results: The u Stories of Eric Morse, which examines the 
life and death of a 5-year-old dropped from the 14th floor of a Chicago housing project, and Ghetto Life 101 . Jones and 
Newman will continue their journalism careers, but they've already given us an earful. Listen up. Omoronke Idowu 



Willi 





^ You're a six-foot -ten, 240- pound basketball center from St. Croix whom people have compared to a young Kareem Abdul - 
Jabbar. You're a consensus first team Ail-American. You're a certain NBA lottery pick. But you have one year of college remain- 
ing. In a time when virtually every prep player over six-foot-three who can dunk a tennis ball is skipping college In favor of 
the pros, do you take the millions and run? TIM DUNCAN, a psychology major and college hoops' most dominant post play- 
er, took the road less traveled and will soon be enjoying his senior year at Wake Forest University. His most memorable pow- 
er move may be that he didn't move at all. OJLima 




I got my dreads, 
I got my threads, 



I got my beer 
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The magnificence of 
boxing lies in the di- 
verse methodologies 
used by its champions to exe- 
cute a single mission: to dissect 
an opponent, break his spirit if not 
his jaw. Before their hands are bound 
with tape and laced into gloves, suc- 
cessful students of the sweet science 
must combine strength and speed. And 
most important, they must have willpower. 

Oscar De La Hoya, Roy Jones Jr., Lennox 
Lewis, and Riddick Bowe share varying amounts 
of all these attributes, but that's where the similari- 
ties end. Heavyweights Lewis and Bowe rely on 
bad intentions and powerful hitting. De La Hoya 
abuses opponents with barrages of complex com- 
binations. And Jones, who says his unconvention- 
al style is modeled after fighting cocks, is pound- 
for-pound the most punishing pugilist alive. In 
their combined careers, the foursome have won 
two gold and two silver medals, and compiled a 
combined professional record of 1 20 and 2. 
Moreover, they've KO'd 1 03 opponents and been 
awarded seven championship belts in five differ- 
ent weight divisions. When they enter the ring, 
someone's liable to go down. Hard. OJLima 



LENNOX LEWIS 
"The hardest punch I ever threw was 
against Gary Mason in a fight that everyone 
expected me to lose. I remember watching his 
face distort from the force of it." 
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My mom run- 
ning her own 
consulting firm. 
She's been in 
business for 
over 20 years. 
To be a black 
woman in a 
white man's 
world, she's got 
a lot of juice. 
Grant Hill, 
Dream Teamer 

Louis 

Farrakhan call- 
ing upon a mil- 
lion black peo- 
ple to show up 
in Washington 
and getting 
them to attend. 
The behavior of 
the people 
assembled 
there rebutted 
all the hateful, 
vicious images 
that are being 
promoted by 
the media 
against black 
people. 

Ishmael Reed, 
author 

Musicians giv- 
ing over their 
lives to travel 
with Sun Ra. 
And Don King's 
promotions. 
He's a powerful 
geezer. 
Tricky, 

audio collagist 

I was in a car 
accident a cou- 
ple years ago 
where the car 
flipped over a 
few times, and I 
was able to 
walkaway. 
Faith Evans, 
torch singer 



lion King Productions, headquarters of Don King's multimillion- 
1 1 dollar boxing empire, is a squat pink building across the road from 
Hi gas station in a not-so-chichi part of Fort Lauderdale. It's easy to 
drive past. You'll find no grand DKP sign outside, and no fancy recep- 
tion area either. 

There's not much to look at while you wait: none of the self-con- 
gratulatory brochures you might expect, no announcements of upcom- 
ing fights or continuous-play videos of past glories, just a few photos of 
Mike Tyson and King on the walls. It's a stark contrast to the excessive 
world of a Las Vegas prizefight, where Don King speaks in tongues and 
holds court, shadowed by immaculately groomed men in sharp suits 
and fedoras who anticipate his every need. Here at his modest base of 
operations, when King wants his back scratched, he uses the door like 
everybody else. 

"I've started at subzero. When you say 'ghetto,' I dm the ghetto," says 
King, age 65, dressed in his Sunday casuals-beige slacks and a Cooji 
jumper. "But I can walk with kings. I've sophisticated myself, so I'm a 
sophisticated ghettoee. Don't forget I was once the little boy sitting on 
the stoop in Cleveland, saying, 'That's my car. That's my car,' and now 



King got involved in boxing promotion at the age of 40, after being 
paroled from Ohio's Marion Correctional Institution. During 
his days as a numbers runner in Cleveland, he'd been convicted of 
first-degree manslaughter for the fatal beating of an old acquaintance 
outside a bar. After serving almost four years of a life sentence, he got 
out of jail in 1971 and began rebuilding his life. His first boxing match 
was a benefit for a black hospital in Cleveland. King called on an old 
friend, singer Lloyd Price (of "Stagger Lee" fame), not only to secure 
Muhammad Ali as the main attraction but also to line up opening per- 
formances by Marvin Gaye, Wilson Pickett, Johnny Nash, and Lou 
Rawls. The first major boxing event promoted by a black man was a 
huge success. Then in 1973, New York video producer and fight pro- 
moter Hank Schwartz was so impressed by King at the Foreman-Frazier 
fight in Jamaica that he offered him a job. King took the opportunity 
and ran with it. 

King got back in touch with Ali and his manager, Herbert Mu- 
hammad, son of Nation of Islam founder Elijah Muhammad. He con- 
vinced them to let him promote Ali's bout with the reigning champi- 
on, George Foreman. Ali had been offered $850,000 for another fight 



ROPE » DOPE 

JUST WHEN HIS CRITICS HAVE HIM DOWN, DON KING COMES OUT SWINGING. BYKIMI ZABMYAN 



I own all those cars." He smiles at the thought without slowing his spiel. 
"I came out of jail and outplayed my counterparts, who had upward 
mobility when I had no mobility at all. And outplayed them in their 
game, because boxing isn't a black game, it's a white game. Blacks are 
the gladiators in the center of the ring, but they're not in the boardrooms 
making progressive business deals." 

Sitting behind a desk in his simple office-with a bank of closed-cir- 
cuit security monitors filling one wall-King flips through a stack of 
papers while talking to a sportswriter for USA Today on the speakerphone. 
The writer is wondering about the possibility of a Lennox Lewis-Mike 
Tyson fight. He inquires, almost apologetically, if King can ask Tyson 
for a comment. "I'll see what I can do," King replies before hanging 
up, but it's clear he has no intention of bothering Iron Mike. 

"They tore Tyson to pieces when he was in jail, and then they won- 
der why he won't talk to them," says King of Tyson's reluctance to deal 
with the media. King sees parallels between himself and Tyson. "We're 
both victims of our own success. I used to get good press when I first 
came on the scene, but as I continued to achieve and speak my mind, 
they went against me." 

King has rolled with the punches all his life, but the past two years 
have brought a pair of devastating blows. In 1992 King's former accoun- 
tant released information that led to King's indictment for wire fraud 
in an alleged insurance scam. Then last year, New York Post columnist 
JackNewfield published Onfyin America: The Life and Crimes of Don King, 
a biography that grudgingly admits his genius, but ultimately portrays 
King as an amoral exploiter who is, in the words of one sportswriter 
quoted in the book, "easiest to imagine as a disease." 

"I'm not a defender and a prover," says King, who faces the very 
real possibility of prison, depending on the outcome of a trial this fall. 
"I'm an initiator and producer. Perhaps I should answer my critics, 
but I just stayed focused and thought that my achievement would 
speak for itself." 



in Madison Square Garden by King's rival, promoter Bob Arum. But 
King said he could deliver a record-breaking $5 million apiece to Ali 
and Foreman. He somehow managed to convince Joseph Mobutu, pres- 
ident of Zaire, to guarantee $9.6 million of the purse. 

Against enormous odds, King pulled offhis first championship bout, 
which he dubbed "the Rumble in the Jungle." It still stands as a boxing 
milestone. ( When We Were Kings, a documentary about the event, is due 
to hit theaters this fall.) Televised worldwide from Kinshasa, Zaire on 
October30, 1974, the fight was a global phenomenon and a triumph for 
the fast-talking outsider. The battered Ali came back to knock out the 
arm-weary Foreman in the eighth round. But Don King emerged as 
the key player behind this extraordinary event, almost as compelling a 
personality as the fighters themselves. "That was the beginning that 
changed my life," he says now. King's boss, Hank Schwartz, reported- 
ly said, "Pretty soon King will have me riding in the back of the bus." 
By the following year, sure enough, Schwartz was working for King. 

Nonetheless, King has persistently come under attack for alleged 
underhanded dealings. "Don's specialty is black-on-black crime," said 
two-time heavyweight champion Tim Witherspoon, whom King paid 
$1 million to settle a lawsuit. "I'm black, and he robbed me." Ali also 
brought suit, claiming King shortchanged him $1 million, but dropped 
the case after receiving a cash payment. More recently, King was accused 
by his own accountant of spending Tyson's winnings while the former 
champ was in prison. All the stories of Don King chiseling fighters have 
earned him more jeers than cheers at his own promotions. King says he 
loves the hecklers— after all, they pay to get in too. And he insists the 
charges are false. 

"They can say whatever they want, but the fighters were getting slave 
wages until 1 came on the scene," says King, in his customary outrageous 
but irresistible manner. "I revolutionized the pay scale and the sport 
of boxing," he goes on. "I took the blacks and the Latinos and made sure 
they got paid. The irony is that they're trying to make me sound like the 
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robber of the fighters when I was getting the box office for them. 

"One fighter was telling me that every time he negotiates, he gets his secretary 
to call and say, 'Don King on the phone.' And he says, 'Damn, that Don King keeps 
calling me and offering me all this money.' He always gets a hell of a deal using me 
as a straight man. They all do it. Even the fights on TV-the fighters wouldn't be 
there without me. So directly or indirecdy, I'm responsible for the economic progress 
these guys are making." 

King claims that he's never missed a payroll, for whatever that's worth. "Everyone 
I've ever done business with I can go back to," he says, "but the propaganda's been 
contrary to that." He attributes his bad rep to racism. "There's lots of things African- 




Americans have contributed to this country that we don't get credit for," he says 
in a calm voice. "And I'm a living example of that. I've created new records, and yet 
I've never been recognized by the boxing writers of America. But it doesn't both- 
er me if they don't like me. I say, Don't get mad, get smart. Instead of using the 
excuse that they're doing this to me because I'm black, we're gonna play court to 
their rules, and we're gonna excel. I'm fighting an economics war. 

"Everything in this country is done under the auspices of whites. The lack of 
black participation shows you how difficult it is to break down the barriers of eco- 
nomics in this country. I'm a capitalist, but a capitalist of the downtrodden and the 
underclass. Only in America could a Don King happen; only in America could you 
come from the bottom rung of the ladder to where 
I am now. That's why I truly love this country, and 
that's no stage joke." 

King delivers his manifesto in almost one breath. 
He is masterful at controlling the flow ofconversa- 
tion. More precisely, he doesn't engage in conver- 
sation. He's a monologuist. It's the same gift of gab 
that's helped him cut deals with giants from Donald 
Trump to HBO, from Madison Square Garden to 
Caesar's Palace— pulling deals out of the fire again 
and again. He says he's "totally eradicated the word 
failure from my vocabulary." 

These days, King says he has two businesses: "the 
Tyson business" and "the title business." He's 
assembled a staff of about a dozen that helps him 
handle all his promotions. It's a mixed group: black, 
white, Latino, plenty of women and twentysome- 
things. "I know my inadequacies, so I surround 
myself with people who fill in the blanks, whatever 
their creed or color," says King. "There's no time 
here for the easygoing. I work hard, and so do those 
who work for me." 

In the past two years, he and his team have nego- 
tiated furiously on Mike Tyson's behalf. When 
Madison Square Garden told him, "Don King needs 
Madison Square Garden, we don't need you," King 
took his promotions to Vegas. He says that when 
Caesar's Palace wouldn't agree to his terms, he went 
down the road to the MGM Grand and cut a better 
deal. When Michael Fuchs, then executive vice pres- 
ident of HBO, told King(according to King), "We're 
the elephants, and we crush flies," King inked a deal 
with Showtime and set up KingVision, which has 
televised Tyson's three postprison fights on pay-per- 
view to audiences in excess of l billion. 

"I know my own worth," says King. "When I 
went to HBO, they didn't even have a budget for 
boxing." That's what the man says. "At ABC I built 
a system of fights for them. No one can ride your 
back if it ain't bent. I ask for crazy numbers, and 
if you don't give it to me, I go out and get it because 
I know it's out there. In fact, I'm always surprised 
because there's usually more out there than I'd 
thought." 

That was certainly the case on August 19, 1995, 
when Mike Tyson stepped into the ring at the MGM 
Grand in Las Vegas for the first time since serving 
three years for rape. Gate receipts for the fight against 
Peter McNeely were just under $14 million, break- 
ing all previous records. The fight itself lasted less 
than five minutes, but it had plenty of what King 
likes to call "the magic of excitement." 

Some critics have accused King of playing on racial 
bias. They say he gets the top fighters, from Ali to 
Tyson, because of his race. "I never got a fighter 
because I'm black," King says flatly. "Every fighter, 
including Mike Tyson, came to me after they'd been 



EYES ON THE PRIZE 

"If we could fulfill our contracts," 

says King, "we'd be on 

our way to making Tyson 

the first billion-dollar athlete." 
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Imagine practicing safer sex that's sensitive, 
uninhibited and totally satisfying for both of you. 
Better yet, stop imagining and start experiencing 
the "Reality" female condom. You will discover that 
you can reduce the risk of pregnancy and sexually 
transmitted diseases (STDs) including AIDS, without 
reducing the intimacy or the ecstasy. 

WHAT ARE THE STATISTICS?' 

• 1 2 million new STD cases/year- 86% occur in 
persons 1 5-29 yrs 

• 1 in 3 college students has an STD 

• women's risk to STDs-more than 2x's higher 
than men's 

• more than half of the pregnancies each year are 
unintended "reference on request 



WHAT MAKES IT DIFFERENT FROM OTHER 
METHODS? 

"Reality" acts like a barrier. The woman 
inserts it ahead of time. It's made of clear, 
strong but soft plastic. "Reality" rarely rips 
or tears during use and lines the vagina 
allowing free movement for the penis. 



"Reality" can be put in place long before 
intimacy. To insert "Reality" squeeze 
the inner ring and push into the 
vagina as far as possible. This ring 
helps to hold the female condom in 
place inside while the outer rim stays 
outside the body and helps to protect. 
When both partners are ready, the penis is simply 
guided into the female condom. Extra lubricant is 
added for extra pleasure and ease of movement. 

DOES IT PROTECT? 




Failure Rates. 1 Year 
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Reality Female Condom 
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Male Latex Condom 
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Spermicide 
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WHY IS IT EASY TO USE. ..AND KEEP 
USING? 

Most women report that insertion is easy, especially 
after using "Reality" two or three times. Both men 
and women report that "Reality" feels good. 
There's no restricting the penis and the soft feel of 
the thin but strong plastic together with the lubricant 
is pleasurable. Men Glee M Women like M 
It's available at your pharmacy! 

SHOULD YOU TRY REALITY? 

Yes, if you: 

■ can't or won't use male latex condoms 

• seek a new non-hormonal method of contraception 
and sexually transmitted disease prevention 

• use the pill but want an additional method to 
reduce the risks of STDs 

e are allergic to latex 

■ If used property, male latex condoms ore highly effective at preventing 
sexually transmitted diseases, including AIDS [HIV infraction) ■ If you 
ore no! going to use a male latex condom, you con use "Reality" to help 
protect yourself and your partner, ■ 'Reality" only works when you use 
it. Use it every time you have sex, ■ Before using "Reality", read me 
directions and learn how to use it properly. 

Call 1-800-274-6601 for: Free samples. 
Questions. Product Information. 
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screwed by the other promoters." Once again, that's 
what the man says. "Blacks have been so conditioned 
into a feeling of inferiority that they think a black man 
can't do what a white man can. We've been set against 
each other: the kinky hair vs. the curly hair, the light- 
skinned against the dark-skinned, the people on the 
hill against the people in the valley. They used to teach 
that to slave masters: 'You can control those niggers if 
you keep them fighting each other.' That shit's been 
working to this day." 

Despite these stinging remarks, King says he's proud 
to have the support of black and white America. But 
since Mike Tyson may be the most sought-after athlete 
in the world, King says he expects challenges. "It's like 
they don't want Tyson and me to get together," says 



HIS FINEST HOUR 
Kinshasa, Zaire, 1974. 
Ali won back his title at King's 
"Rumble in the Jungle." 



though he owned all 5,005 rooms. After the weigh-in, 
he stepped through the deafening chinkcbink of the slot 
machines, only to be mobbed by a crowd of fans. 
"Who's that?" a young girl asked. Her father lifted her 
up and said, "The guy with the hair is Don King." 

In his 22 years at the top of a ruthless business, Don 
■ King has trodden on some powerful toes. "I suspect 
I there's a lot of people who might want Don King out 
of the way," he says. "But I don't walk around with a 
bunch of bodyguards. They can always get you any- 
way, if they want to." 

Don King hasn't bothered to endear himself to the 
powers that be, but sometimes you can't help but 
admire his style. When he beat a federal tax evasion 



timless crime," he says. "Lloyd's has never brought a 
charge against me. This is my own government doing 
this to me." 

He's already stood trial on these charges, but the 
jury was divided, the judge dismissed the case, and the 
prosecution objected on a technicality. After 26 months 
of investigation, 19 witnesses, and millions of dollars 
spent, the prosecution will be doing it all again this fall. 
Regardless of the retrial's outcome, the financial toll is 
heavy. "It's not like I get a public defender," King says. 
"It's a hard pill to swallow, to pay them to prosecute 
me and then pay another group of people to defend 
me." Still, King says he doesn't worry about jail. "If I 
ever have to go," he explains, "it will take care of itself 
like it did before." 




King, who started working with Tyson in 1988 after 
crashing the funeral of his former manager, Jimmy 
Jacobs. "If we could fulfill all our contracts, then we'd 
be on the road to making Tyson the first billion-dol- 
lar athlete. That's why they're bothering me, but I ain't 
mad at anybody." 

There's no denying that when Don King makes a 
deal, a lot of people get paid. A week before Tyson's 
WBC championship fight with Frank Bruno last 
March, all the 90,000-plus hotel rooms in Vegas were 
sold out at triple their normal rates. The world's media, 
from Canada to Indonesia, flew in to cover the spec- 
tacle and request a Mike Tyson interview. King hired 
a press man, who admitted, "I get paid to say no to 
everybody in different languages." (Bruno was willing 
to talk, and spoke highly of King: "They fed me all the 
horror stories," he said. "They made him out to be 
worse than Jack the Ripper. It's all bollocks, poison 
spread by jealous people who cannot compete with 
this boxing giant. I love Don King.") 

King walked around the cavernous MGM Hotel casi- 
no grinning his famous grin and greeting people as 



charge in 1985, King thanked the jury by flying them 
first-class to sit ringside at numerous heavyweight 
bouts. By this time, he's used to handling adversity, 
but he says the waiting is the worst part. 

"The interim is excruciatingly painful," says King. 
"That's the time between the allegation and the exon- 
eration. It's a very dangerous time, a time when you 
can be destroyed. And I'm in the interim now. I've sur- 
vived three scandals; most people cannot even survive 
one, because the media says you're guilty until proven 
innocent. They go deep into your history and dichot- 
omize everything you've done." 

King is currendy under indictment for wire fraud. 
At the center of the case is Joe Maffia, King's former 
accountant, who told federal investigators that King 
filed an insurance claim with Lloyd's of London for 
lost training expenses after a canceled fight and then 
shortchanged the fighterjulio CesarChavez. The sum 
involved is $350,000, and the evidence is contained in 
nine faxes. If the feds prove that King personally knew 
how much came in and went out, that constitutes delib- 
erate fraud and King faces prison time. "This is a vie- 



Meanwhile, he keeps on planning Mike Tyson's 
road to reunifying the heavyweight championship: 
The next opponent is WBA champ Bruce Seldon, 
another King-promoted fighter. "We've put on 47 world 
championships while I was under indictment," he says. 
"Think how much more upward mobility I'd have with- 
out that. But you can't feel sorry for yourself. In the 
evening of my career, they cannot take anything away 
from me. It's a crowning achievement to take part in 
the game. And the game is not for those on the side- 
lines but those who get into the center of the ring, who 
sweat and toil and achieve in spite of the insurmount- 
able obstacles. They blame my success on my hair, on 
my loquaciousness, the race card, anything-but they 
never give you credit as a man." 

Then King pauses, growing almost pensive. "There's 
a lot of things you want to say, but you'd just be giving 
them credibility. For every accusation thrown at me, 
I've been vindicated, and they just print a little thing 
in the back of the paper. But while it's going on, every 
day it's big headlines. If you want to hear about all the 
good things that I've done, wait until I'm dead." □ 
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► Fashion legend GIANNI VERSACE is representing: from a form-fitting metal sheath on Vanessa Williams sing; 
"Colors of the Wind" at the Academy Awards to f and his bride, Mayte, chillin' behind gold-armed shades coi 
side at a Knicks game. In the get-money '90s, Versace is the flavor. The 50-year-old Italian-based designer— ale 
with his sister/muse, Donatella — has become the entertainment style guru, dressing Tina Turner, Patti LaBe 
Madonna, Elton John, Iman, Ice-T. and on and on. And let's not forget the Notorious B.I.G., who gives constant sho 
outs on "One More Chance": "I'm clockin' ya/ Versace shades watchin' ya." Need we say more? Emil Wilbe 



► SRINIJASRI- 
NIVASAN is the 
Ontological Ya- 
hoo! — that's her 
title — at Yahoo! 
(www.yahoo.com), 
the unofficial card 
catalog of the World 
Wide Web. "My 
role," says the 24- 
year-old Stanford 
graduate, "is to be in 
charge of the overall 
organization 
scheme — how we 
categorize sites." 
Talk about a huge 
task. The Web con- 
tained an estimated 
300 gigabytes of in- 
formation at press 
time, and it doubles 
in size every 53 
days. An estimated 
6 million people a 
month use Yahoo! 
to find the Lego Web 
sites, the Sammy 
Davis Jr. home 
page, and any of the 
other 250.000 sites 
the California- 
based search 
engine lists. "The 
Web is growing at 
such an exponential 
rate, an issue we 
face is to make sure 
we've always got 
the best sites," says 
Srinivasan (who 
spends her down- 
time cruising the CIA 
World Factbook). 
With Srinija, the 
Ultimate Web Surf 
Ninja.atthehelm. 
that should not be a 
problem. 

HarryAllen 




4"We're starting a positive movement." says producer/writer Rico Wade, one-third of the Atlanta-based hitmakers ORGANIZED 
NOIZE. three brothers changing the face of black music. After scoring platinum success with OutKast in 1994, Organized Noize — 
Rico, Patrick Brown, and Ray Murray — landed a production deal with LaFaceand started their own label. Red Clay. But they're 
not your everyday hip hop producers. Organized — who own all their master tapes — not only produced Tic's multiplatinum, 
award-winning "Waterfalls," but have also worked with Curtis Mayfield and George Clinton, and plan to collaborate soon with 
(believe it or not) Chicago! As Rico puts it, "We can't just do rap. We're way more creative than that." Shani Saxon 
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ARE INVOLVED IN THEIR COMMUNITIES? 
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All 327 of them. 

From employment opportunities to community causes, each is a partner In his or her neighborhood. 
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Hip hop's reverence for all things 
gangster has finally created the 
ultimate mack of the '90s: the 
Big Willie. Willie is supposed to 
be the strong, silent type who, 
as Teddy Roosevelt once 
said, "speaks softly and 
carries a big stick." 
He's an old-school 
romantic, possess- 
ing the sex appeal of 
a Marvin Gaye, Sam 
Cooke, or Donny 
Hathaway. Willie is 
also a savvy business- 
man with an ear for 
successful sounds — 
much like his forefathers 
Quincy Jones, Berry Gordy, 
and Ahmet Ertegun. 

Willie is a freethinker, fluent with modem 
technology. His office — like that of entertain 
ment impresario Russell Simmons — exists 
wherever a cell-phone transmission can go 
through. And Willie is not afraid of taking 
chances and creating trends. He is fear- 
less, vigilant and innovative in his 
approach to business. 

The Big Willie of 1996 is most definitely 
Wu-Tang Clan's Method Man. He is 
becoming what he once aspired to be: "the 
mack in the back." He keeps it real and still 
goes home with a Grammy ("You're All I 
Need to Get By"), a No. 1 pop hit, and a 
Coke commercial. And as Meth rhymes on 
GZA's "Shadow Boxing," "I hold my own!" 
Word up! EmilWilbekin 



VIBE: Let's talk about juice. When people hear the word, they usual- 
ly think of big-selling artists like Babyface, Whitney Houston. . . . 

Ice-T: It's simulated. We think we got juice in the music industry, 
but in reality we have none. Michael Jordan don't own the team, and 
Oprah don't own the network. We simulate it. When you get to the 
real blue blood of what America is, ain't nobody near black up there 
with the Rockefellers and the people with real juice. 

Chuck D: Those with real juice look at the world like it's supposed 
to be looked at— a place full of water and land. [Laughter] They ain't 
looking at borders. There's motherfuckers out there that just can't be 
zoned. People try to measure power and juice by a verse, or a fucking 
hit record, or a fucking triple double, or playoff victory. That shit is 
what you call bread and circuses. 

Ice-T: There are kids who walk up to me saying, "Ice, you the Man, 
you can make my life." And I'm, like, "Dude, do you know how small 
I am ?" When I was going through that Time Warner shit, [former Warner 



Stetsasonic and EPMD, we asked Ice to come along with it, we asked 
the Geto Boys, we put Too Short down, MC Hammer. We had this 
big crew of different MCs from different parts of the country basical- 
ly saying, "Yo, man, look, we just happy, we out here playin . We playin 
together. It's about the public. It's about servin' 'em." That's how that 
East-West shit was knocked down real quick. 

Icc-T: I think there's drama now for two reasons. One, Cube and 
them just got an attitude. I don't know what they're tryin' to do. They're, 
like, "Come on, we've been kissin' New York's ass for a long time and 
yet people are still not givin' up the love that we give them when they 
come out here." Then there's the real beef. Tupac got real beef with 
Biggie. I just did a show with Tupac last night, [Fox's] Saturday Night 
Special. I told them niggas, I told them straight up, "I'm not with that 
East Coast- West Coast shit. I got too much love in New York. Fuck that." 

VIBE: And what did they say to that? 

Ice-T: Well, Tupac really believes Biggie and them shot him. I don't 




Bros, chairman] Mo Ostin and I were sitting at a 20-seat boardroom 
table. He said, "Ice, you're part of Time Warner's record division. Let 
me explain the record division." He took a quarter out of his pocket, 
flipped it onto the table and said, "This table is Time Warner. That quar- 
ter is the record division." In other words, he was saying, I'm the boss 
of this quarter, but look how big the company is. You're like an insect 
on that quarter. 

Chuck D: Ice took it as far as anybody could take it. I told him plen- 
ty of times, "Yo, Ice, I was jealous, man." That motherfucker had the 
Fraternal Order of Police and the president actually making comments. 

VIBE: Isn't that some kind of juice? 

Ice-T: The kind that will get you killed. 

VIBE: You guys have been in hip hop for a long while. Do you still 
like it? 

Chuck D: Of course. 
Ice-T: Yeah. Hell, yeah. 

VIBE: What's right with it and what's wrong with it? 

Chuck D: What's happening now is that this is the only business 
where you can raise your hand and get in it. And that's bullshit. To be a 
rapper, you gotta go through rituals. And to be a recording artist, you got- 
ta go through trials and tribulations. It needs to be administered, orga- 
nized, and disciplined from the top by people who [really understand it]. 

Ice-T: I love the fact that hip hop's still here. And the hope that it 
puts in kids' hearts. When I first came out, there was less than 20 groups, 
maybe 10 groups. Right now, everybody can rap. The UPS man came to 
my house-the UPS guy-and the nigga could flow! I'm talking about 
really rap. The cable dude came in my house to hook up the TV. Nigga 
could rap. Everybody can get in this business now. It's off the hook. 

VIBE: How do you feel about this East Coast- West Coast thing? 
And tell me what it was like five or six years ago. 

Chuck D: Back in '88 when we did the Bring the Noise tour with 



know, I wasn't there. But if somebody thinks somebody shot them, it's 
on for life. 

Chuck D: No question. 

Ice-T: I don't know what to say about that, but that beef they got, 
that's real, that's not East Coast- West Coast shit. 

Chuck D: That's between those two camps right there. 

VIBE: Why is it happening? Isn't part of it about straight competi- 
tion to sell records? 

Ice-T: Here's a good example. I was on the radio the other night, 
and they was asking me, "Well, why can't brothers get along, why can't 
y'all just be down with each other?" And I was on 92 the Beat. I said, 
"Why can't I say Power 106 on this station?" Why can't VIBE talk pos- 
itively about The Source} Because it's competition. Right now rap is 
business, millions of dollars are exchanging hands. 

Chuck D: I t's business, but you gotta at least tell motherfuckers, "Don't 
be backing up onto the Tec," you know what I'm saying? We have to 
remember that this is the shit that made us. We need to take care of it 

Ice-T: When I started rhyming, I really didn't take it seriously. As I 
started coming up, I'm, like, "Wow, people really pay attention to what 
I'm saying," you know? I didn't realize this was about power. 

VIBE: So do y'all think you have more juice than 10 years ago? 

Ice-T: I think I got love. I think the people that see me make my 
moves, they got love for me. They see me and Chuck go through bat- 
tles, they know we stayed down, 'cause like Chuck told me, "Anybody 
can take a position, but it takes a soldier to hold a position." 

Chuck D: That's right. We get our ass kicked every day, and if that 
means juice, that you get your ass kicked and you still standin', maybe 
that's some black juice. 

Ice-T: But if we're looked upon as having major juice, then it's a sad 
day. A sad day. 

Chuck D: Exactly. □ 



Nelson 
Mandela 
spending 27 
years in a South 
African jail 
fighting for the 
right to vote in a 
nonracial 
democratic 
society. 
Jesse L. 
Jackson Jr., 
Illinois 

congressman/ 
his son 




Standing 
over the hills 
in Beirut and 
watching Israeli 
air forces 
unleash an 
artillery and 
aerial bombing 
attack. It was a 
bright, sunny 
afternoon, but 
by the time it 
was over the 
city had disap- 
peared in the 
fog of war. 
Geraldo 
Rivera, 
cable guy 

God making 
me a successful 
artist with good 
morals and 
values. 

Monica, teen 
songstress 
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► In describing his 
alter ego. the aloof 
and Intense Detec- 
tive Frank Pem- 
bleton on NBC's 
Homicide, actor 
ANDRE BR AUGH- 
ER also describes 
himself: "He does- 
n't pander to the 
affections of the 
audience. He just 
closes cases." In 
following his char- 
acter's credo of 
simplicity, 
Braugher doesn't 
even have a publi- 
cist. "I don't need 
to be genuflected 
to."heexplains. 
"When you get 
somebody who's 
paid $2,000 or 
$3,000 a month to 
hype you, what you 
have is someone 
whose entire exis- 
tence is predicated 
on kissing your ass." 

The Chicago na- 
tive's lack of inter- 
est in premieres, 
fame, or glitz allows 
him to live far out- 
side La-La Land in 
a modest Baltimore 
neighborhood with 
his wife and son. 
Braugher is mostly 
interested in distill- 
ing the power that 
comes with mas- 
tery of his craft. 
"I'm just fascinated 
with getting to the 
bottom of this act- 
ing thing," he says. 

Kristal Brent Zook 



►Today's exaggerated female R&B singaz leave you starving for just one reaf riff. Listen to the mimics doing half-baked 
versions of her material — Whitney's "I'm Every Woman." Mary J.'s "Sweet Thing." And then experience the free-falling 
beauty that results when freckle-faced CHAKA KHAN sets a song free. There's no comparison. Her version of "My Funny 
Valentine" on the Waiting to Exhale soundtrack blew all heirs to the throne away. She's a jazz life force, taking you from 
body-crouched-to-the-earth lows to star-explosions-in-unknown-galaxy highs, intensely weaving pop. funk, and R&B. 
This 43-year-old grandmother's body of work proves beyond question the irresistible power of the voice. Omoronke Idowu 
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LSON, "is 

year-old Pulitzer and Tony winner is feeling it — but unsurprising. Wilso 
task of exploring the 20th century black experience — decade by beatific, foreboding decade. With blues as their bedrock, 
his seven plays (including Ma Rainey's Black Bottom, The Piano Lesson, and his latest. Seven Guitars) chronicle the strug- 
gle for black self-determination. But it's his play-in-progress, set in 1984, that has him stumped. "I'm trying to understand 
tion," he explains, "particularly the suicidal strategies." Wilson sighs. "I must look into the past." Karen ft Good 
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UP-AND-COMERS 

FASHION DESIGNER MOSHOOD 
FILMMAKER 
CHRISTINA BOOTH 
ACTRESS VI VECA FOX 



OUTAGE 

who fell off 




LIVECR 



LUCKY CHARMS 



RAPPERS 
WEAVES 
FRIENDS 



KEEPIN' IT REAL 



DAVE JUSTICE 



LITTLE KIM 



F.LEE BAILEY 
THE BUTTERFLY 
GAY BASHING 



RANDALL CUNNINGHAM 

MARGE SCHOH 



PC. # 



who blew up 

LUTHER CAMPBELL 
COUNT CHOCULA 
MCs 

AFROS. CORNROWS. BALDIES... 

MOESHA 

KEEPIN' IT RIGHT 

HALLE BERRY 

FOXY BROWN 

CHRISDARDEN 

THE BANKHEAD BOUNCE 

GAY LOVE SCENES 

STEVE MCNAIR 

ISIAH THOMAS 



CY CHAPMAN 
EDITION 
EL RICHIE 
GOODEN 
EISLEY BROTHERS 





AL GREEN 

LL. COOL J (BUT DONT CALL IT A...) 
GETOBOYS 

PHYLICIA RASHAD AND THE COS 



LONG BEACH RAP 
VERONICA WEBB 
SEGA 

PUFFY IN VIDEOS 
HERBAL ECSTASY 
UPTOWN ENTERTAINMENT 
SEAQUESTDSV 
MECCA USA 
ONYX 
CHRIS WEBBER 
SHOUT-OUTS ON RECORDS 
CLUB KINGPIN PETER GATIEN 
THE HOT 97 MORNING SHOW WITH 
ED LOVER. DOCTOR DRE, & LISA G. 

BEAVIS AND BUTT-HEAD 
DETAILS 
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/STATION 
RAT IN VIDEOS 
BALTEA 

/ERSALRECORDS 
X-FILES 

RO THE MOVIE STARU 
\N HOWARD 
ILESSDIS RECORDS 
PARTY QUEEN KARLA RADFORD 
[SHFORD&SIMPSONSHOW 
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Arc the Almighty Latin Kings Nation a ferocious cultlike street gang or, as they el 
■arrioi Or both? The truth may be revealed when Supreme Crown King Blood, tl 
stands trial for drug trafficking, racketeering, and murder. Lucas Rim 



Early morning at Manhattan's Metropolitan Correctional Center. 
Inside the complex of cells and corridors, steel-and-glass doors 
click open and slam shut on command. Luis Felipe, a.k.a. King 
Blood, deposed leader of the Almighty Latin Kings and Queens 
Nation, enters an antiseptic visitors' lounge with shoulders swing- 
ing. The stocky 34-year-old cubano sports tangerine prison garb with 
his number, 14067-074, printed across his heart. His hair is cropped 
tight with a fade; he wears a mustache and carries a slight paunch. 
Tattooed across the knuckles of one hand are 
letters that represent the five points on the 
Latin Kings' Crown: love, respect, sacrifice, 
honor, and obedience. On his arm is the word 
GODFATHER. 

"Wassup?" he says, smiling as he takes a seat. 
Then the founder of the organization now 
known as the Latin Kings closes his eyes in a ges- 
ture of fatigue. "I've been in segregation for 38 
months in the box," King Blood finally grunts, 
in Spanish sothemanwiththe walkie-talkie can't 
understand. "Before this, I was in Attica for 14 
months." He pauses to look at his hands. "They 
say I have a lot of power with the Latino com- 
munity and that I'm very dangerous." 

King Blood has been separated from other 1 
prison inmates for more than three years. He 
spends 23 hours a day in an unlit cell, takes his 
meals through a hole in the door, and has an 
hour to play basketball alone on the roof. All his visitors, including 
this reporter, are photographed. His mail, sometimes 40 or50 letters 
a day, is intercepted by federal investigators building a case against 
him. He receives only Xeroxes of letters and family photos (standard 
procedure, according to the DA, when dealing with prisoners deemed 
"a threat"). "Stop treating my client like Charles Manson," said his 




court-appointed attorney, Lawrence Feitell, at a recent hearing. 

King Blood reckons he's spent a third of his life behind bars, 
and prison has been the setting for most of the critical moments 
of his life. In 1986, at Collins Correctional Facility in upstate New 
York, while doing time for fatally shooting his 18-year-old girlfriend 
in the head, he founded the first New York chapter of the Latin 
Kings and set forth the principles that would come to govern the 
entire Latin Kings Nation. "The Five Percenters, a black prison 
gang, began abusing my Latino brothers and 
robbing them for their jewelry and sneakers," 
he says. "So we finally unified ourselves so 
I nobody would fuck with us." 

Felipe first encountered the Latin Kings in 
I Chicago, where the jailhouse fraternity origi- 
I nated in the 1940s to defend the rights of Latino 
I prisoners by any means necessary. That group 
I dissolved, resurfacing here and there in vari- 



■ ous forms, including a street gang that Felipe 
I joined in Chi-Town when he was "real young." 

But in 1986, a new era began when Felipe 
I emerged as King Blood, the Latin Kings' mas- 
I ter scribe, penning a 42-page manifesto setting 
forth the history and goals of the nation. 

"I started seeinga lotofSpanish guys in jail," 
he explains, "and when they were released, they 
didn't have any hope on the streets." King Blood 
says he realized that a strong mind and a unified 
organization had more power than drugs or guns. He declared the 
Latin Kings a cultural organization bent on educating youth about 
their heritage and changing the fate of their people. Members were 
initiated in solemn ceremonies and attended weekly meetings in the 
prison yard. They wore black and gold beads with a crucifix, and used 
lightning-speed handshakes and code words, always chanting their 
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mantra: "amorderey, amorderey"-Kin$ love, King love. 

In the 10 years since he codified that vision, mem- 
bership has expanded to a number of states, including 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Florida, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut. By their own accounting, there are more than 
3,000 Latin Kings at Rikers Island Prison alone, with 
another 4,000 on the streets of New York, not to men- 
tion the Latin Queens and the youth corps, the Pee-Wee 
Kings. King Blood's power extends far and wide. 

"When you are born, you're born into darkness," 
says King Blood of the black and gold beads. "And the 
gold is when you come into the light, when you are 
blessed as a King." Upon entry to the Latin Kings, mem- 
bers take a name of their own choosing, preceded by 
the honorific "King." Leaders are called "Supreme 
Crowns." Others carry titles such as "Prince," "War- 



utilizes the federal RICO (Racketeer Influenced and 
Corrupt Organizations) Act, which is often used to 
indict street gangs. This occurred mainly because of 
more than 20,000 pages of letters allegedly written by 
King Blood and other Latin Kings and Queens, all of 
which are now in the hands of the U.S. Attorney. 
Besides laying out the details of the group's structure 
and membership, its treaties and its enemies, the let- 
ters oudine specific crimes-beatings, witness intimi- 
dation, and murder-that actually took place. The let- 
ters create a paper trail unprecedented in crime history. 
According to prosecutors, no criminal has ever been 
so stupid as to document his crimes in such detail. 

"My brother, what I am about to write is only for 
your eyes," begins one of the letters introduced into 
evidence. Many of the handwritten letters are deco- 



When King Blood chiseled out the Latin Kings' 11 
commandments (stressing loyalty and secrecy while 
forbidding drug use, lusting after other Kings' women, 
and homosexuality), he made it clear that compliance 
would be strictly enforced. According to correspon- 
dence seized by federal prosecutors, the punishment 
was severe in the extreme: Breaking the rules could 
result in a BOS (beating on sight) orTOS (termination 
on sight). 

"The government made up these things," King 
Blood says. "For all I know, TOS means 'tons of shit,' " 
he adds with a laugh. "Nowhere in our bylaws do 
we talk about TOS or BOS. They created all this neg- 
ative publicity to make a big case. All this negativi- 
ty is easy to advertise," he says. "The government 
doesn't want me to get out of prison because they 





According to seized Latin Kings correspondence, breaking any of the Kings' 11 cc 



lord," "Treasurer," and "Crown Adviser." It's said that 
once you are a King, you are a King for life. 

■n June 1994, U.S. Attorney Mary Jo White handed 
I down an 80-count indictment charging King Blood 
land 28 of his associates with crimes ranging from 
racketeering and drug trafficking to eight murders- 
including those of seven Kings-all during a six-month 
period. White labeled the Latin Kings a rigid hierar- 
chical organization that beheaded, burned, or beat way- 
ward members, and maimed and killed outsiders. 
While admitting that the stated goals of the organiza- 
tion were "very worthy," she said that "we don't see evi- 
dence of any of the positive projects they talk about in 
their literature." White's case against the Latin Kings 



rated with intricate designs and illustrations. King 
Blood allegedly signed his correspondence "First Su- 
preme Crown Inka of New York State and Sunrise of 
the Lion Tribe." The following correspondence, from 
King Blood to another indicted leader, King Blaze, was 
dated April u, 1994: " . . .About Lil Man . . . I believe that 
he deserve to be muerte but I don't want. . .King Tutie 
to take this mission, he's the first crown, and he's doing 
a great job, so have the Security team to take care of 
this." In September 1993, King Lil Man, whose real 
name was William Cartegena, was found decapitated in 
a bathtub at 1392 Boston Road in the Bronx. His hands 
had been cut off. A tattoo had been cut out of his arm, 
and his entire body was burned. His head and hands 
were never found. 



know how many people admire and follow me." 

King Blood denies any wrongdoing, except on the 
part of the feds. "I didn't order the killings," he says. 
"The government just sat back and let those people get 
killed. If someone wrote me a letter saying, 'Hey, bro, 
this guy messed up, we think he's supposed to get 
killed,' and the government got the letter, they are sup- 
posed to go and arrest this person for conspiracy to com- 
mit murder. So why are they going to copy the letter, 
give it to me, and wait for me to respond back?" He 
glances at the clock, watching the minutes tick away. 
"Man, this is a conspiracy." 

Feitell, King Blood's attorney, calls the charges 
against his client "grandiose and sensationalized." 
Though prosecutors insist that many of the letters are 
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from Blood, Feitell says there is some doubt as to 
whether his client ever signed the correspondence in 
question. Part of the defense seems to be that the whole 
situation is crazy. "If you were a Hollywood script- 
writer," he says, "this would be the type of script you 
would write." 

In another twist worthy of the silver screen, King 
Blood was targeted for assassination by several of his 
own chief officers after the federal indictments came 
down. "Everyone in this case feels betrayed," Queen 
Zulma, one of the alleged letter writers, told New York 
Newsday. "The letters were written by a man obsessed 
with his own power." Zulma says Blood insisted that 
all official business be meticulously documented. 
"Only he knows why he wrote those letters. And his 
pen destroyed him." 



1973 at the age of 11 to learn the art of gangbanging. 
One morning in 1979, he was making his way home 
when he felt the cold barrel of a gun behind his ear. He 
escaped, ran behind a car, pulled out a .38 revolver, and 
fired several shots. "I shot the guy in the arm," he says. 
"But before I had a chance to run away from la policia, 
they arrested me and charged me with attempted homi- 
cide. I got 10 years." 

By the next year, Cuba seemed overtaken with law- 
lessness and desperation. That's when Castro opened 
his prison cells and freed the "undesirables." King 
Blood became one of the lucky ones, setting off across 
the Straits of Florida in a rickety boat made of inner 
tubes and old furniture. More than 100 refugees trav- 
eled together in a ragtag flotilla, their fate in nature's 
indifferent hands. He remembers seeing a fin cutting 



Spreading King love in the Bushwick section of Brooklyn 



people. I have been shot and stabbed myself." 

But today, he insists, he's a changed man. And 
though he and the Latin Kings stand accused of seri- 
ous crimes, he dismisses all wrongdoers as impostors 
"using the power of the organization to get their own." 
He says he receives letters every day from mothers 
thanking him for helping turn their kids' lives around. 
He points to success stories like King Tony (Antonio 
Fernandez). Now one of the top five Latin Kings in the 
New York area, Tony serves as Supreme Crown of the 
Tiger Tribe in Brooklyn. "King Tony used to be a crack 
addict," King Blood says with obvious pride. "He was 
in and out of programs. He'd come out of jail and he 
started smoking crack again. We'd tell him, 'If you keep 
this up, we're going to throw you out of the family.' 
Now he's crazy clean." 
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nandments could result in a BOS (beating on sight) or TOS (termination on sight). 



It's been more than a decade since King Blood van- 
■ ished from the Universals, the large nocturnal gath- 
Berings of Kings that once roared when he spoke. 
Though his followers seem to regard King Blood as a 
kind of messiah, very few know his background. Before 
he realized the power of mobilizing masses, Felipe 
spent much of his life profoundly alone. 

Luis Felipe grew up on the streets ofMaria de Jesus, 
one of Havana's poorest slums. He never knew his 
father, and his mother was a prostitute. "I guess it was 
the only way she could make her money," he says, his 
voice cracking at the memory. He remembers Castro's 
Cuba with bitter resentment: Abject poverty and hope- 
lessness were the symptoms of a revolution on its last 
legs. The way he tells it, he dropped out of school in 



through the water just before the raft next to him was 
rammed, throwing an old man overboard. The sharks 
ripped him apart, filling the water with magenta clouds. 
"I felt like a prisoner of the sea," says King Blood. Six 
years later, he wrote in the Latin Kings' manifesto, "You 
don't even know if you will survive the present night. 
But the biggest risk of all is living and dying, and as a 
King this is our eternal companion." 

Felipe landed in Miami two days later, traveled 
to Key West, then to Puerto Rico, and eventually 
wound up in Chicago. There he reapplied his street 
skills, dealing cocaine and heroin and developing a 
reputation for ruthlessness. At age 14, he joined a rene- 
gade faction called the Pee-Wee Kings. "I was about 
gangbanging then," he says. "I shot people, I killed 



Pop pop pop. Distant gunfire speaks of bargains gone 
bad as 29-year-old King Tony walks down a long, 
narrow street somewhere in Brooklyn. He sees the 
usual ghostly figures haunting the dimly lit park up 
ahead. The night air grows still as Tony steps in their face. 

"I just come here to bother y'all about selling your 
drugs on this corner," Tony roars, pointing his index 
finger at the group of sidewalk salesmen. There's no 
need to front out here; nine yean ago Tony was putting 
in long hours slanging crack with one ofEast New York's 
most notorious gangs, the Homicides. "I always be 
tellin' y'all to leave that shit alone," he says now. "You 
should become Kings." 

"We just surviving," mumbles one of the young 
dealers. - * 
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"This is the only way we could do it," 
offers another. "There's no jobs out there." 

King Tony laughs mirthlessly. He 
knows what it is to face one's own demons. 
"You liars," he taunts. "When's the last time 
you looked for a job?" 

"What you think I would rather do? Get 
$5 an hour or get paid lovely?" die first deal- 
er replies. "Ain't nobody getting killed. And 
doing time in jail is like doing time in the 
streets. The only thing, there's no pussy." 

"Let's be real," says Tony, warming to 
his sermon. "You think jail is easy? Wait 
until you find your ass spread out 'cause 
y'all niggas didn't listen." Now he's got 
their attention. "The Latin King Nation 
did change me," he says, his voice ringing 
with conviction that doesn't sound like it's 
only meant to impress a reporter. "Now I 
stand for a cause-to change people like you 
who give us a bad rep. I've got hundreds 
too," Tony continues, digging in his pock- 
ets. "And I don't deal drugs." 

King Tony used to rob crack dealers for 
their cash and their stash. He craved the snap- 
crackle-pop of cocaine rocks. His apartment 
usually smelled of stale smoke, passed gas, 
spilled beer, and the dog. An empty fish tank 
sat on a wooden crate near the sofa. Inside 
were bundles of vials, small bags of heroin, 
and a 9 mm semiautomatic. That, he says, 
was before he became a King. 

When Tony got his first pair of jailhouse 
greens after being arrested with cocaine 
and a gun, a guard explained the rules of 
prison: "Shut up," "Sit down," and "Your 
life is ours, son." Sitting next to him was a 
clean-cut Puerto Rican youth sporting 
black and gold beads. "Don't worry, kid," 
he told Tony. "I'm a Latin King. We run righteous here. 
We got respect. We don't fuck with nooneandnoone 
fucks with us. We about preserving Latin brothers. You 
should become a King." Tony had his first glimmer of 
hope. He'd found a sort of family. 

By the time he was released two years later, he'd risen 
to the level of Supreme Crown. Most days he was at 
work at 7 a.m. in the mailroom of an advertising agency. 
At night, he spent his time chasing down drug dealers 
and trying to bring them into the family. "It used to be 
about territory," he says. "Back then we had to prove to 
everybody that Latinos were bad. That's the difference 
between the Latin Kings and a gang. The Homicides 
didn't know what it was to go to school and leam. It was, 
Get high and get ready to murder someone. I know peo- 
ple that died for corners," he says, growing heated. "And 
nothing changes. Your brother falls and all that's left is 
a bloodstain. It's gotta stop. That's what my cause is." 

King Tony's devotion to that cause has not wavered, 
despite the charges leveled at King Blood and his inner 
circle. He remains loyal, regarding the other suspects 
as "two-headed Kings," corrupt leaders abusing their 
positions to line their pockets. He refuses to believe 
that they took orders from Blood and resents that 
they're trying to take him down with them. But these 
days he has trouble of his own. 

Last summer, while coming out of a Universal meet- 
ing in a Bronx schoolyard, Tony was pulled aside and 
searched by police investigating a tip about "Latin 




Kings with guns." They found a small amount of mar- 
ijuana, which Tony insists they planted on him. They 
took him to the station house, frisked him again, and 
this time found a .38 snub-nose. Tony did eight and a 
half months at Rikers, lost his job at the ad agency, and 
still faces 10 years on federal gun charges. But his attor- 
ney, the ponytailed Ron Kuby-defender of the down- 
trodden and law partner of the late William Kunstler- 
believes Tony can get off on an illegal-search defense. 

In the meantime, King Tony maintains his struggle. 
Last April, at a rally for racial justice, he stood across the 
street from City Hall and spoke against police brutali- 
ty. "The Latin Kings are about learning your people and 
your heritage," he says with the fervor of the convert- 
ed. "Learn who Don Pedro Albizu Campos was. Leam 
how he fought for the people of Puerto Rico. Learn to 
be proud of who you are. Help your Latin brother; don't 
kill him. If he's got a gun, take it from him. If he's stu- 
pid, make him smart." He waves his arms and says it 
one more time. "The Latin Kings are not a gang." 

■ n December 1994, the Latin Kings joined forces with 
I the Five Percenters and the Neta Association, a Do- 
I minican jailhouse brotherhood, to organize a hunger 
and work strike to protest corruption and poor con- 
ditions at Rikers Island. They talk about becoming a 
tax-exempt corporation, about purchasing abandoned 
buildings and setting up leadership training courses. 
"We are far more sophisticated than the media and law 



enforcement officials paint us," says King 
Oreo, an ex-stickup kid who transformed 
himself into a backslapping Democratic 
pol. Oreo served as point man for a con- 
tingent of Latin Kings supporting Nelson 
Antonio Denis's 1994 campaign for state 
assembly in East Harlem. 

Throughout Denis's campaign, Kings 
answered phones, carried placards, and 
mobilized voters door-to-door. On elec- 
tion night, a cadre of Kings stood by, polic- 
ing the polls for voter fraud. Incumbent 
Angelo Del Toro complained, "It's nasty- 
they're gangsters and a threat." Denis lost 
the election by 160 votes. He said that if 
he'd won, he'd have been "proud to say 
the Latin Kings have a man in Albany." 

Since the f ederal indictment was hand- 
ed down, Denis hasn't tried to distance 
himself from his former associates. "If you 
talk to the young men and women in my 
campaign, they did not consider them- 
selves a part of a gang," he says. "I could 
never imagine these young men and 
women carrying out the supposed orders 
in these alleged letters. There might be a 
failure to distinguish between the law-abid- 
ing and the law-breaking segments of the 
LKs. Unfortunately, this feeds into the cul- 
tural bias and outright prejudice." 

Whatever their public image, the Latin 
Kings' street clout remains unquestioned, 
and with Latinos the fastest-growing mi- 
nority in America, their juice will only in- 
crease. They are sometimes compared to 
the Young Lords, an organization that 
began as a Puerto Rican gang but evolved 
into a revolutionary political group in the 
late 1960s, making their mark with inno- 
vative demonstrations like draping the Statue of Liberty 
in a Puerto Rican flag. It's a comparison King Blood 
welcomes, but there are important differences between 
the Latin Kings and the Young Lords. 

Former Young Lords Minister of Information Pablo 
"Yoruba" Guzman understands the energy that fuels 
the Latin Kings. "One reason why an organization like 
the Latin Kings exists is because they want to protect 
their turf," he says. "You see, in the streets, you either 
grow up or die." Now a CBS reporter, Guzman still 
remembers the Young Lords' street battles with police. 
"We drove the cops crazy because we walked with a cer- 
tain amount of pride. The cops got threatened. Though 
our phenomenon was different, a lot of us can sym- 
pathize with the Latin Kings in their struggles. But you 
can't condone mugging or drug dealing." 

Back in the empty visitors' lounge at the Metro- 
politan Correctional Center, King Blood smiles at the 
question of his own power. "If I had the power to build 
something, I would build something so ouryoung peo- 
ple could learn about our culture. Because as long as 
you are proud of yourself, man, you can accomplish 
anything you want." 

He turns and leans on a window ledge, staring out as 
though his spirit has transcended these prison walls. His 
trial begins October 19. He faces several life terms if con- 
victed. "They can take everything from me," he says. "But 
they ain't never going to take my kingdom from me. 
Because my kingdom is in my heart." □ 
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Kirk Franklin and his choir 

glorify the Most High. 




Kirk Franklin has been known to rewrite a few choice lyrics on the spot: "The most 
beautifullest thing in this world is being saved." Ex-Cameo member John P. Kee 
has developed a new spiritual sound that he calls "Sunday morning hip hop." 
But perhaps Reverend Run says it best: "I came into this game to do like I did it in Run- 
D.M.C. I only know selling millions of records, and I don't plan to come to God and 
not do just as well." 

Since 1993, when Kirk Franklin & the Family's self-titled platinum debut album was 
released, gospel has come into its own as a music-business force to be reckoned with. 
Franklin, 25, and other members of his generation have incorporated their love of Jesus 
into an up-to-date melange that draws heavily on rhyming skills, sampling, and remix- 
^^^^^~**^VMHI es. The result more closely resembles contemporary R&B than the 
I gospel music ot Mahalia Jackson or even the Edwin Hawkins 

1% JB Singers- and is making a heavenward ascent up the charts, 
■j^^^ The line between gospel and R&B was always thin, even before 
I Aretha Franklin and Al Green. That may be because "85 to 90 
. flQH| percent of your R&B singers come out ol the church," according 
^^^HMffifl 10 Ket . In the past, many 1 ompanies marketed gospel projects 
I to the same old church folk. "For a long time, BeBe and I had 
I to fight just to get marketed as artists," says CeCc Winans, look- 
I imi BJ I ing back on the days when she started singing professionally with 
her brother, before gospel was big money. "I had to tell them, 'Don't tell me somebody 
doesn't want to hear me and you haven't even given them a chance to hear it yet.' " 

But gospel's relationship with secular music is now cozier than ever. Franklin, whose 
new album, Wlmtcha Lookin '4, reached No. 3 on Billboards R&B chart, listens to 
D'Angelo and the Notorious B.I.G., and counts T-Boz and Ice Cube among his fans. 
He has a particularly close relationship with R. Kelly. "He's a very positive and spiri- 
tual brother who is just misunderstood," says Franklin, who says he may work on a 
project with Kelly in the near future. 

If new gospel artists are looking to line their pockets, the time is ripe. In the past few 
years, all the major gospel labels have been bought by established record and pub- 
lishing companies trying to get in on the game. The Recording Industry Association 
o! America estimated sales ol gospel music in 199.4 10 be 3-3 
percent of all music sales, up from 2.5 percent in 1990; that I BT^^^^^B 
puts it above jazz (3.0 percent). And last September, Billboard's J 1 

gospel charts were put on SoundScan, which tabulates gen- I 3 H 

cral record sales data. Now gospel can be compared with oth- fl B I 

er genres ol musii on a level playing field. V%Sr' 

Some in the gospel industry are worried that crossover suc- 
cess and the influx ol money will lead to a watered-down mes- , 4)^^^ 
sage. "II you can say 'Jesus' ami still get .1 platinum record, then ^^B^^K.-- - 
you have crossed over, but you took the cross with you," says 
Vicki Mack Lataillade, CEO of Gospo Centric (Franklin's , oana s . 
label), which does consulting for secular music companies that are entering the gospel 
arena. "But I get concerned about all of these newcomers who arc gonna come in and 
out because gospel is the flavor of the month." 

Other execs, though, have a more pragmatic approach. Demetrus Alexander, VP of 
Warner Alliance's Gospel Music Division, knows even gospel will have to compete to sur- 
vive in the mainstream. "I don't think hip hop is going to turn its airwaves over to us," he 
says. "We may have a stronger voice, but the enemy isn't going to hand you his keys." 

What's no longer clear, however, is who the "enemy" is. Artists are now straddling the 
fence more than ever, though most are still concerned with maintaining their own iden- 
tities. Reverend Run's new label. Rev Run, has signed three high-profile gospel artists: Soul 
Tempo, Bobby Walker and the Zoe Brothers, and Sin Assasinz. But as a performer, Run 
primarily sticks to nonreligious material with Run-D.M.C. Franklin, on the other hand, 
is having to resist literally getting pulled into the role of MC. He's had fans rip his clothes 
ofF-not what most people normally envision happening at a gospel concert. "Some of 
I the kids were lookmg.it me man R. Kelly light or something," 
J I he says, "and they got excited and pulled me offstage." 

j^^IL ^^^^ But some things haven't changed. In the final analysis, 
K. * I a "°f the artists will tell you that they're not singing to make 
K { I money but to glorify the Lord and touch lives. Grammy- 
, I nominated Yolanda Adams says she's gotten scores of let- 

1 ters saying that her song "Give It to Him" has saved kids 
^ te,^ from committing suicide. And Da'dra Crawford, a mem- 

ber ot the popular group Anointed, has also experienced 
the true power of gospel: "At one of ourconcerts, a woman 
approached the autograph table and told us that our song 
'It's in God's Hands Now' saved her marriage. What do 
John P. Kee you say tQ something | jk c mat >" Q 
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You think Motown music 
is strictly for your moth- 
er's card parties. You 
think Motown style is strictly 
from your crazy uncle's closet. 
You are obviously still cab- 
bage-patching to the Egyp 
tian Lover. And sporting 
your ninth grade haircut. 

New stars, new 
spirit, new style: 
Motown is back. 
But then 
again, we 
think it 
never 
left. 



Taral Hicks 

Pink cashmere/merino 
wool sweater, pink wool 
skirt, and pink pumps with 
pilgrim buckles, all 
by Versace 

Andre Harrell 

Black tuxedo by Giorgio 
Armani 



DRESSED FOR SUCCESS 



Photographed by Daniela Federici. Styling by Derick Procope 
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Horace Brown 
Brown velvet suit 
by Versace; black 
button-down shirt 
by Hugo Hugo 
Boss; shoes by 
Guess? 




Queen Latifah 

Black leather double-breasted 
military coat by Versace 

Doug E. Fresh 

Black glazed shearling coat by 
Donna Karan; black swirl-print 
shirt by Versace; black jean by A/x 
Armani Exchange; shoes by 
Guess?; hat by Yohji Yamamoto; 
sunglasses by Giorgio Armani 






Jason Weaver 
Black leather jacket 
and black sweater vest, 
both by Hugo Hugo 
Boss; black jean -cut 
leather pant by Versace; 
shoes by Guess? 

Valerie George 
Black sheer knit wool 
blend sheath and black 
sheer silk chiffon dress 
with bra top, both by 
Dolce & Gabbana; 
shoes by Susan Bennis 
Warren Edwards 
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Zhang 

Black merino wool 
coat and white wool coat, 
both by Marina Spadafora; 
shoes by Susan Bennis 
Warren Edwards 
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Michael Bivins 
Orange faux-fur 
jacket by Paul Smith 
Jeans; orange faux-fur 
hat by Paul Smith 
Accessories; black 
metallic band-collar 
button-down shirt 
by Emporio Armani; 
sunglasses by 
Giorgio Armani 





Daphne. 

Rubin- Vega 




In the span of two unforgettable months off-Broadway, Daphne Rubin- 
Vega, 27, went from obscure actress/singer/dancer struggling to pay 
her East Village rent to internationally acclaimed star of the East 
Village-themed rock musical Rent. And now that this multiracial update 
on the Puccini opera La Boheme has become the toast of Broadway and 
snagged the 1996 Tony Award for Best Musical. Rubin-Vega is desper- 
ately trying to come to terms with her newly renovated high-Rent career. 
"I still can't believe I don't have to scrub floors for a living," 
exclaims the Panamanian-born triple threat, sitting cross-legged 
on the floor of her sparsely furnished digs beneath naked, neon- 
haired Barbie dolls hanging from her parakeets' cage. "I've 
been try ing to get a break in this business for 1 o years! " 

Rubin-Vega's showy role as the drug-addicted, HIV-pos- 
itive S&M club dancer Mimi Marquez has already got her an 
A-list manager — Vanessa Williams's husband, Ramon 
Hervey II — and Macaulay Culkin's movie agent at William 
Moms. It has also landed Rubin-Vega's one-part-raspy, two- 
parts-Meow-Mix vocals (a leftover, no doubt, from her 1980s 
daze in the producer-packaged girl group Pajama Party) 
smack-dab in the middle of DreamWorks/Geffen Records' 
Rent original-cast album, which hits stores in late August. 
"That was the week I fried, but I am so psyched about this 
soundtrack," she says, laughing. "Eight shows a week onstage, 
in the studio in the daytime, and my voice is bleeding from the 
larynx. But I guess that goes with my character." 

Of course, Rent is now the talk of Hollywood too, but Rubin- 
Vega remains nonplussed. "Shit, that could take 20 years. Look 
at Evita. Maybe my unborn daughter will be old enough to play 
Mimi by then." C'esf la vie boheme. Deborah Gregory 
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Refugee Beauty 



In A Seme of Common Ground (Scalo), photog- 
rapher Fazal Sheikh counters the common 
preconception of helpless, defeated African 
refugees by means of 130 exquisite black-and- 
white portraits from the refugee and transit 
camps he explored in East Africa from 1992 to 
1994. Shot with a large-format Polaroid cam- 
era and punctuated with handwritten testimo- 
ny from tribe elders, Sheikh's pictures resonate with a delicate beauty that is sometimes 
disconcertingly incongruous with their subject matter: A young boy displays his hand- 
made lyre; a newlywed Sudanese couple embrace each other; a Somali girl cradles her little 
brother. "When you walk to the camp, you realize quickly how people stand together in the 
face of what's happening to them," says Sheikh. "You don't often see that in the news ren- 
derings-the sense that people are actually capable of facing that future together and giving 
each other strength." Marlaine Glicksman 
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It may have been Frederick Douglass 
who said "We must all help each other 
if we are to succeed," 
but it's George Fraser 
who's actually show- 
ing African-Amer- 
icans how to get It 
done. Fraser is the 
president of Fraser- 
Net, a communica- 
tions firm, and the 
author of Success 
Runs In Our Race: The 
Complete Guide to Effective Network- 
ing In the African-American Commu- 
nity (Avon). His business-connections 
bible trades tired rhetoric for a realis- 
tic approach to upward mobility, 
drawing on the history of networking, 
its power, and a summation of who's 
who among black executives. Success 
will thoroughly prepare you with the 
tools necessary to enter the multiculti 
business world and thrive there. 

David Kaufman 
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ack Book Gu 



"I've always been an avid book reader, looking for books that looked 
like me," says Max Rodriguez. Now he's stepped up the search. In 1993, 
Rodriguez started QBR {Quarterly Black Review), a 50-page newsprint 
review on poetry, nonfiction, fiction, and children's books by and 
about African-Americans. Executive editor Susan McHenry and her 
six-person staff get the scoop on books that are missed by prominent 
journalslike the Voice Literary Supplement and The New York Times Book 
Review. Also featuring author interviews, QBR reaches over 50,000 peo- 
ple annually. "We want to do our part to ensure that black books con- 
tinue to be found on the shelves," says Rodriguez. Harry Allen 

For subscription information, contactQRK 625 Broadway, wtb Floor, New York, NY 
10022 (2t2-4jytoio), or visit their Web site at http://w7irw.ijhrcuUure.com. 
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The Black 
Book Review 




SCHOOL'S OUT! 
•BOM!. SUMMER «E«0i»G 



It's Academic 



While William Bennett has Indicted hip hop for society's ills, in Black Studies, Rap, and 
the Academy (University of Chicago Press; now available in paperback), University of 
Pennsylvania professor Houston A. Baker Jr. places the genre in a more enlightening 
context. Baker equates the emergence of rap's cultural/political significance with the 
nationwide rise of Mack studies at universities, citing both phenomena as institutions 
that challenge America's accepted Eurocentric ideals. Baker's thick academic language 
occasionally weighs down the text and risks alienating his intended readership: the hip 
hop masses. But the book's conclusion — that tools of the culture, such as boom boxes 
and African-American literature, provide blacks with more social control over everything 
from parks to colleges— serves Justice to its entire audience. Marcus Reeves 
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Houston A. Baker Jr. 




1 . You can't hide from the LIGHT baby. 
With mad beats and fly people, the 
COORS LIGHTSHOW is the place to 
be! Skiing the slopes at Sun Valley, 
comedy night in New York, showcasing 
new acts in Oakland, the COORS 
LIGHTSHOW is more than a party. Its 
all that, inside and out. You never know 
when we are gonna spot ya repre 
sentin' at a COORS LIGHTSHOW 

2. Coors Light anyone? That's right 
we in the house! All of Oakland was tak 
ing it light at the COORS LIGHTSHOW 
Two floors of dancing, a fashion 
show, talent show and gift give-aways 
kept Oakland light on its feet. 

COORS LIGHT GOES DOWN SILKY 
SMOOTH!" Hey. is that Tongei? 

3. Can a brother express himself? At 
a comedy club in New York, COORS 
LIGHT caught my man Jay feelin' funky 
and free. Coors Light Black SkiFest 
'96 was chilly and we don't mean con 
carne. Idaho laid out the snowdrift 
carpet, and that's all we needed to hear. 
THERE'S ONLY ONE WAY TO 
ENJOY A COORS LIGHT, AND 
THAT'S ICE COLD." 5. Coors Light 
knows that nothin' melts the ice better 
than a little body heat, and with snow 
honeys like Janel, Traci and Jenell. 
need we say more? "IT'S THE KIND 
OF DRINK THAT MAKES YOU 
WANNA KICK OFF YA BOOTS." 

TAKE IT LIGHT means SHARE 
THE LOVE. The COORS LIGHTSHOW 
brought hundreds of people together 
from all around the way, including Janel 
and her new admirers. "NICE AND 
EASY, NICE AND COLD.THIS IS THE 
WAYYOU ENDTHE DAY." 7. And last 
but definitely not least, you know YOUR 
MOTHER DIDN'T RAISE YOU TO BE 
A DRUNK. Just a PSA reminder to 
TAKE IT LIGHT. 
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Remember when there were 
only four colognes that every 
man wore? If it wasn't Brut, it 
was Old Spice, and if it wasn't 
Drakkar Noir, it was Cool Wa- 
ter. Well, those days are gone, 
as the recent explosion of men's 
fragrances from top fashion 
designers indicates. Here's the 
lowdown on the best. 
Gianni Versace's Jeans line, 
which so far consists of citrus-scent- 
ed Blue Jeans and Green Jeans, plans to release a new scent every 18 
months. Issey Miyake's L'Eau d'Issey Pour Homme sparkles with 
Japanese citron and warm spices. Comme des Garcons combines 
a mandarin orange fragrance with spicy amber. Liz Claiborne's 
Curve is fresh, with floral overtones. After 20 years of producing Opi- 

umforwomen, Yves Saint Laurent 

I unveils Opium for Men, an in- 
I tensely spicy mix of galanga and 
; 1 j Szechuan pepper. Paco, from Paco 

I £^ Rabanne, hopes to compete with 





aft Curve, Opium, Paco, 

Grr:«?n Jeans, cK bo 



Calvin Klein's cK one in the 
unisex department. Speaking 
of which, if you're tired of cK 
one, prepare for the new cK 
be, a cool, subtle musk, 
which will launch in Sep- 
tember. Never one to be outdone, Jean Paul Gaultier presents Lc 
Male, a breeze of lime and lavender musk, created to "evoke the 
sensuality of a naked body on a sun-drenched beach." Now, that's no 
Old Spice. Andrea M. Duncan 
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Clockwise from top: NiurTca, Joe Boxer, 
Esprit, Swiss Army 





From top: Gianfranco Ferre, 
Todd Oldham 




Sunglasses by Tommy Hilf iger; 
cap by School of Hard Knocks 
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Actor* 

Terrence Howard 



Tough-shelled Terrence 
Howard, 27, honed his 
acting skills the hard way: 
in the principal's office. 
"Getting into so much 
trouble, I learned to lie," 
says the Cleveland- 
raised actor. "I'd fake an 
asthma attack or I'd have 
a nervous fit just so they 

Irw would think I was crazy. " 
^ Talk about crazy: While 

visiting New York, 
^ ffc W Howard says he unwit- 

tinglystruckupaconver- 
. salion with a casting 

^^^M agent on the street whom 
the actor's uncle was 
attempting to pickpock- 
et. The agent took a liking 
1 to Howard and gave him 
[ his first talking part, on 
I The Cosby Show. 
| Distinguished ap- 
i pearances in Dead 
Presidents, Mr. Holland's Opus, and Sunset Park followed. Next up: the 
roles of drug dealer Jimmy the Warlock in Johns (due out this fall), and 
lawyer Greg Sparks in the sitcom Sparks (premiering in August on UPN). 
And Howard has been approached to play Jimi Hendrix in the Hughes 
brothers' upcoming biopic. "Someone said I may have to drop acid to 
get the feel," he says. "I have never in my life been afraid of a role as I am 
of this one." It sure is a far cry from the principal's office. Marcus Reeves 



Film: Kansas City 





Text and photos by 
Marcus Rayboy is direct- 
ing Busta Rhymes'* 
Party," featuring Zhane. 
The video, says Rayboy, Is 
about "the anticipation of 
the evening, the party." 
Ami this party is being shot 
in the Spy Bar in Manhat- 
tan's SoHo district. Stars 
float In and out all day for 
cameos: Soul for Real, 
the BeastJe Boys' MCA, De 
La Soul's Posdnuos. MCA 
has to leave early, but Bus- 
ta pleads with him, "Come 
on, just give me 10 min- 
utes." MCA agrees, but af- 
ter 10 he's out. 

A few nights later, the Westbury Hotel Is the location for the exte- 
rior scenes. One shot uses a crane to catch Busta and Zhane get- 
ting out of his Mercedes and strutting past the crowd — which 
includes Vanessa del Rio— and into the club. By the time all the shots 
are completed, It's 0:00 a.m. The party Is finally over. 



-r .Tea Years Later: 
Tisha Campbell 
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How many of you guys out there remember Tisha 
Campbell in NBC's prime-time comedy Rags to 
Riches} As the adopted sassy sweetheart Marva 
Foley, teenage Tisha left the audience in stitches 
with her adolescent antics. That was back in 1987. 
Since then, she's starred in Spike Lee's School Daze 
and the Hudlin Brothers' House Party. In 1992 Tisha 
I came out with an eponymous R&B album, which 
I made a little bit of noise with the help of the soulful 
5 single "Push," but quickly died out. More recently, 
she's become a household name as the spunky wife 
of Martin Payne on Fox's Martin; her 1 Love Lucy-type flair has 
made her character one of the most popular African-American 
wives on TV. No question about it: Tisha Campbell has left the 
rags behind, and the riches just keep on coming. The Blachpot 




With his new film Kansas City (opening August 16), Robert Altman, the maverick director responsible for The Player 
and Short Cuts, has finally found the perfect subject to show off his multilayered, improvisational style: jazz. "Bob 
wanted to let the music flow with as little interruption as was necessary," says saxophonist Craig Handy, who plays 
Coleman Hawkins. "He told us to play the tune from beginning to end with solos, and he'd say, 'Hey, whatever 
happens happens.' " 

Set in 1934 in Charlie Parker's (and Altman's) hometown, Kansas City stars Harry Belafonte as a 
gangster/philosopher and features hot young jazz players such as Joshua Redman, Christian McBride, and James 
Carter. The film is rife with conflict, cross-cutting between dual kidnappings and all-night jam sessions culminating 
in a fierce sax battle between Redman and Handy. "What the rap artists do today is just another form of what they 
were doing in Kansas City," says Handy. "If you go back throughout history, there's always been a cutting contest of 
some form or other. In every aspect of life." Marlaine Clicksman 
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OF A DREAM 
JRE SOUL 




BENSON & HEDGES 

100 NIGHTS LIVE! 

The hottest tour of the year! These great 
artists will perform live at Chicago's top 
music clubs — August 5 th through September 
7th. For more information on your ticket to 
hot nights and cool music call: 

1-800-2-BENSON 

(2 2 3-6 7 6 6) B g] ■■■■■ 

Presented by 

Benson & Hedges Cigarettes BflilffV 

1 5 mg "tar," 1.1 mg nicotine BaUnB 

av. per cigarette by FTC method. \^^LlJiHli 
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Broadcast: World Space 



Wu-Tang in Rwanda? Mobb Deep in Mali? Beginning in mid-1998, a black- 
run Washington D.C. firm plans to start broadcasting music, news, and infor- 
mation throughout the so-called Third World via satellite, becoming the first 
large-scale provider of such services. WorldSpace Inc., founded in 1990 by 
chairman/CEO Noah Samara, an American of Ethiopian-Sudanese descent, 
will charge broadcasters roughly $50 an hour to lease one of up to 288 digi- 
tal channels that can cover about half a continent-a much larger area than 
can be reached by current shortwave technology, and without technical prob- 
lems like static. The first satellite, to be launched in 1998, will beam signals 
to Africa and the Middle East. Company spokesperson Archie L. Rich II 

sees the possibility for a 
"Kiss-FM in Africa-an op- 
portunity to broadcast Af- 
rican-American music in 
an area that, right now, 
doesn't have a whole lot of 
access to it." 

While the idea of dupli- 
cating the grotesque ex- 
cesses of American black 
radio in Africa gives one 
the chills, getting crucial 
information to millions of 
people is an exciting pros- 
pect. WorldSpace expects 
news on such topics as 
women's health, farming, 
and nutrition to be broad- 
cast-in many languages. If 
Samara can really imbue the Si billion radio network "with vision and a sense 
of social responsibility," as he has said, then the only remaining obstacle 
will be figuring out how to sell the poorest people on earth compact digital 
radios at a cost of about two month's wages. Harry Allen 
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CD-ROM: Mixman 





Remixes are nothing 
new to the music 
industry. The 
Fugees, Bone 
Thugs-N-Harmony, 
and of course Puffy 
have all ventured into 
the remixing arena. 
Now it's your turn. 
Mixman Technologies is creating a series of interac- 
tive CD-ROMs that let you twist the knobs yourself in 
the comfort of your own rumpus room. Using 16 digi- 
tal tracks that have been stored separately, you can 
punch in the bass line or the kick drum at any time. 
Tempo too fast? Slow it down, or loop the percus- 
sion fills. You're running the show! 

The series' debut CD, titled Spin Control, features 
dance music (techno, acid jazz, etc.). It's listed at 
$39.95 and can be purchased off Mixman 's Web site 
(http://www.mixman.com). Another CD featuring 
Naughty by Nature and K7 is in development. If you're 
online, you can E-mail your remixes to friends, or bet- 
ter yet, visit the Mixman Web site and enter remix 
contests. Gregg Bishop 



Introducing the equivalent of hair extensions for car-stereo 
speakers: They give you more, but they aint real. Hooked 
up to a 50-watts-per-channel amplifier and mounted under 
your seat, the Aura Pro Bass Shaker lets your backbone 
experience the sensation of big bass without dangerous 
sound-pressure levels. It's a cheap way ($239 a pair) to give 
your ride the effect of a resonating, car-alarm-starting mon- 
ster on wheels. But forget about sharing the vibe with the 
world outside— the Pro Bass Shaker is your own private earthquake, 
and you cant feel it unless you're sitting on top of it. Lang Phipps 
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PROTECT 'OURSELF 

YOURSELF 



PRINCE PAUL 



BOSS 
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IAIDS is the term used to describe a wide range of illnesses that can 
result from damage caused by the Human Immunodeficiency Virus 
|(H IV) to the body's natural defenses against disease. HIV can only 
Ibe transmitted in four ways: by unprotected sex by sharing 
Ineedles from an infected mother to her unborn or nursing child, 
land via infected blood or other bodily fluids. 

|At present there is no cure for AIDS, but it is almost entirely pre- 
ventable. To protect yourself and prevent the spread of HIV: use 
la new latex (as opposed to "natural") condom every time you have 
|vaginal or anal intercourse; don't share needles — even for pierc- 
ing or tattooing; use a dental dam for oral 
Isex with women (you can use regular — but not 
jmicrowavable — plastic wrap, or cut open a 
jrolled latex condom.) 

Iworldwide, AIDS effects people of African 
(descent more than any other group. Nearly 
|60% of Americans with AIDS are people of 
jcolor and HIV infection is rising five times 
faster in this group than any other. AIDS is the 
.leading cause of death for young black men, 
[and the number one cause of death for all 
I Americans aged 25-44. 75% of all HIV posi- 
tive people around the world became infected 
[through heterosexual sex. 
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WU-TANG CLAN COOLIO GOODIE MOB EIGHTBALL& MJG 
THE LOST BOYZ SPICE 1 DE LA SOUL PETE ROCK MOBB DEEP 
DOMINO SADATX BIZ MARKIE FAT JOE O.C. CHUBB ROCK 

ANT BANKS CELLY CEL 187-FAC COMMON ORGANIZED 
KONFUSION MONEY BOSS PLAYERS MAC MALL PRINCE PAUL 

L.E.S. DA BEATMINERZ DIAMOND D. ORGANIZED NOIZE 

CD includes bonus interactive program with artist interviews, lyrics and mixmaster game. 
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rest falls to huge talents like Dr. Dre, DJ Premier, and Mobb Deep's Havoc. 
The addition of the TrackMasterz and Dre is an obvious attempt to make up 
for the lack of radio-playable material on lllmatic. But still, the artist shines 
through. 

The first single, "If I Ruled the World," features the Fugees' Lauryn Hill 
singing the chorus from Kurtis Blow's 1985 hit. In it, Nas details a wish list 
that's half Black Panther 1 0-point platform and half the crazy ransom list from 
Dog Day Afternoon. But while Nas's hopes for drug rehab, reparations, and 
endless blow jobs paint a picture that both B-boys and activists can cheer for, 
the TrackMasterz song is a loop-o-rama — Whodini's 1984 "Friends" gets 
worn out. 

Similarly, the painfully hopeful "Black Girl Lost" is overwhelmed by vocals 
from Jodeci's JoJo Hailey. The l e.s. -produced song woos heavy rotation 
while the MC makes the type of passionate perusals that leave lyrical afi- 
cionados genuflecting at his mike stand. "You got a job / Part-time and 
school's your night thing," he raps. "Wit' dreams to settle down / It ain't far 
from now / You gettin' interviewed / But your boss is into gettin' screwed / 
Typical day that the black girl sees /Coming home wanting more from a col- 
lege degree." 

The hook "Nas is coming/' courses out 
smooth as velvet. "Really?" you want to say. 

"Where is Nas coming from? Where is he 
going? And whyis this overly grandiose song 
in the middle of the albu m?" 

Sometimes, though, Nas's quest for the big time works out well. Smooth 
bass lines and frail drums come together substantially on "Street Dreams" — 
a makeover of the Eurythmics' 1983 "Sweet Dreams." "Silent Murder" gets 
its strength from Soul II Soul's 1990 "Get a Life." But on the tepid "Take It in 
Blood" (where Nas drops lines like "You'll be l-ight like / Blood money in a 
pimp's come"), the music lulls while Nas's verbiage pistol-whips you. 

What should have been the binding for It Was Written is the East-meets- 
West venture "Nas Is Coming." Produced by Dr. Dre, "Coming" unfolds like 
a lush movie musical. The hook, "Nas is coming," courses out, smooth as 
velvet. But there's no substance. "Really?" you want to say. "Where is Nas 
coming from? Where is he going? And why is this overty grandiose song in the 
middle of the album?" 

But style over substance wins on "Affirmative Action," which serves as 
the launching pad for Nas's clique — the Firm — which features AZ, Foxy 
Brown, and Cormega. Over TrackMasterz' keys-as-strings arrangement, 
the quartet evoke hilarious images — such as AZ's "Corleone fettuccine 
Capone" self -description. And Brown, continuing her MO, goes on a minute- 
and-a-half journey that touches no less than three car companies, four fash- 
ion designers, six pseudoexotic locales, and ends with an appropriation of 
Smooth da Hustler's broken-language-style drug-cooking mathematics. 

It's in the DJ Premier-produced "I Gave You the Power" and the two tracks 
created by Havoc that Queensbridge's finest seems most at home. "Power" 
smacks together falling piano notes with a set of stuttering drums to frame 
Nas's picturesque tale of a lamented gunner. Havoc's "The Set Up" is a sto- 
ry of revenge, and the Mobb-assisted freestyle, "Live Nigga Rap," spills over 
hard, gloomy percussion. 

The problems with It Was Written are not in what is written or how it flows 
but in its consistently aggressive attempts at pop music. When Nas arrived , 
he was touted as a microphone god. He remains a poignant figure with a 
panoramic view of the real and metaphorical ghetto. And his flow is still 
astounding. But Nas requires a sonic tapestry as multihued and breathtak- 
ing as his rhymes — and then the pop success he obviously desires will occur, 
organically. It Was Written is adequate. Unfortunately, though, Nas's own sec- 
ond coming isn't nearly as satisfying as his first one. 



'^MILE NOW, DIE LATER' 




While his Latin peers — K7, Mellow Man Ace — were profiting from bilingual pop. 
Kid Frost placed integrity over market demands. With his new album, Smile 
Now, Die Later, the Brown Pridester demonstrates that for him, nothing has 
changed since his 1990 debut, Hispanic Causing Panic. Older and wiser, Frost 
has dropped the K/'dfrom his name and enlisted the musical help of A L T. and 
O.G.Enius. He kicks socially conscious lyrics over balladry ("Rest 
in Peace"), melancholic Chicano grooves ("La Raza PT. II") 
Cold 1 87um's morbid funk ("How Many Ways Can You Lose 
a Body"), and breakbeat fusions that evoke epmd in their 
prime ("Mari"). <^ ^. 

With Smile Now, Die Later, Frost maintains his standing as ^Of f| \,S^ 
a hero to la raza, leading his Mexican Superf riends against igno- 
rant wannabe G's. Nolongerakid, Frost is 
still as serious about rap as he was during 
the backyard parties he rocked with Ice-T 
more than 1 o years ago. Ronin Ro 

MARLENA SHAW 
DANGEROUS' 

CONCORD JAZZ 

So many of today's gifted vocalists squan- 
der their talents by confusing style with 
ostentation. While Marlena Shaw is tech- 
nically a jazz artist, having toured early in 
her career with Count Basie's band and 
becoming the first female artist ever signed 
to the legendary Blue Note label, her new album, Dangerous, could be a primer 
for young singers on, well, soul. Whether dancing playfully around the Harold 
Arlen/Johnny Mercer classic "Out of This World," waxing tender and pen- 
sive on a rueful ballad like "Blackberry Winter," or asserting her faith on the 
blues-and-gospel-flavored "Keep On Trustin'," Shaw lets her supple, burnished 
alto be guided by forceful intuition and tempered by elegant restraint. Listen 
and learn. Elysa Gardner 
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Get Maxell Sound 





©1996 Maxell Corporation of America 



Maxell audiotape delivers a sound so real, so intense, 
You never know where it's going to take you. 



Copyrighted material 



Bumpasaurus Wrecks. 
sirMixalot 



RETURN OF THE BUAAPASAURU5 
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The Seattle Mack Is Back! 

The new album featuring: 
"Mob Style" and "Jump On It." 

ON CD. CASSETTE AND VINYL. 



For (he latest into about Sir Mn-A-Lot and 
all other American Recordings artists, contact American Recordings 
on the Internet at http. amencan recordings com 
or e-mail us at american(Sametican recordings com or on 
America Online ■ Keyword: Warner 
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W It's a shame how many women in dancchall get exploited as 
sex objects. But 24-year-old LADY SAW never stumbled into that 
trap. Rather, she jumped in headfirst, lustily turning the tables on bed- 
room bullies. "A lot of women complain, 'It's really hard for me,* " she 
says in a quiet, considerate voice. "But 1 don't see why. Because I'm 
determined and Xm&tmd. I'll always be Jamaica's No. 1 and America's 
No. 1 DJ. I'm the empress of the land." 

When Saw gets raw, as on her sure-shot crowd plcaser "Stab Out the 
Meat," she can stand with any X-rated DJ from General Echo to 
Yellowman to Shabba. Slackness is hardly her only mode, but her sex- 
ual frankness does get results. Checkout Saw's intimidating cover pho- 
to on her new album Give Me the Reason (VP. Records): She's sheathed 
head-to-toe in black leather, rocking a bald dome and a riding crop! 

Offstage, though, 
Lady Saw still some- 
times sounds like the 
innocent country girl 
from the parish of St. 
Mary's who used to 
stand outside die dance- 
hall gate, listening to 
Youthman Promotion 
sound when it passed 
through her area. Back 
then, the star attraction 
was Tenor Saw (killed 
in his prime, but best re- 
membered for the ex- 
tra-classic anthem "Ring 
the Alarm"), whose 
ghostly, warbling voice 
the young Lady Saw ] 
would emulate at home- i 
town dances, eventually moving beyond imitation to origination. 

"There was one time when the big sound Stereo One with Lieutenant 
Stitchie came to my parish," she recalls. "They was doing their ting, and I went 
up there and I said"-shc lowers her voice to a near whisper—" 'Beg you a talk 
on the mike.' And them nah pay me no mind until a guy from my area said, 
'Give her a talk, she bad." When I started decjaying, the whole place was get- 
ting really hot." 

After slapping Wickerman and Captain Barkey in hcad-to-head compe- 
tition, the young unknown came up against Stitchie, then one of the island's 
top performers. "After he did his lyrics, he was walking away. I said, 'No, no, 
you ain't going nowhere, man. Are you '(raid or dead?' " 

It didn't take long for word to spread that a girl from country had mashed 
up three veteran DJs. Saw soon went to Kingston, where she began a record- 
ing career in earnest. For the past three years, she has ranked as reggae's top 
female DJ, all the while refusing to be typecast as a dancchall artist. Her new 
album includes credible country and gospel-y singing-even a slightly cheesy 
house track— and she's dabbled in soca and rap as well. But these talents arc 
all eclipsed by the damage she does in raggamuffin mode. "When I'm going 
onstage, is no fool-fool thing," she proclaims. "| (Jofl't C3r6dl)0Ut 

mi ,.i 

want to know if I see you jumping and screaming. ' 

Lady Saw's been banned from events due to her X-rated material-even as 
equally slack male artists continue to get play. Her solution for setbacks? Writing 
songs that deal with the doubic standards. Uncompromising lyrics are both 
her damnation and her salvation: From the lifesaving advice of "Condom" 
to the sister-empowering sentiments of "Name Nuh Stand fi Sex," Saw tells 
truths that dancehall's testosterone dons overlook. 
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SIGN: Dollar 

ROOTS: Wyandanch. Long Island 
CURRENT PLAY LIST: 

SMOOTH DA HUSTLER — Once Upona Time 
in America 

MOBB DEEP— 777e Infamous 

NAS — lllmatic 

UWA—EfiUZaggin 

EPMD — Business as Usual 

SLICK RICK — The Great Adventures of Slick 

Rick 

WU-TANG CLAN — Enter the Wu-Tang (36 
Chambers) 

THE LOST BOYZ— Legal Drug Money 
BOOGIE DOWN PRODUCTIONS— Criminal 
Minded 

PUBUC ENEMY — It Takes a Nation of 

Millions to Hold Us Back 

SONG HE PLAYS WHEN IT'S TIME TO GET 

BUSY: 

Anything by Anita Baker 

LAST MOVIE HE RENTED: 

Ace Ventura: When Nature Calls (bootleg copy) 

SONG THAT ROCKED HIS HIGH SCHOOL 

DANCES: 

T. LA ROCK — "It's Yours" 

FIRST LIVE SHOW HE ATTENDED: 

Cold Crush Brothers at the Armory, N YC, 1982 



OFFICE 




IN NO PARTICULAR ORDER! 



ALEXANDER O'NEAL— 
"All True Man." Say no more. 
DE LA SOUL— 

"Supaemcees." Welcome home, guys. 
ARETHA FRANKLIN— 
"Daydreaming." Pure, beautiful escape. 
PUBLIC ENEMY— 

It Takes a Nation of Millions to Hold Us Back. 
Still rap's finest. 
TONI BRAXTON— 

"You're Makin' Me High." We'll Just bet. 
NEARLY GOD (FEATURING BJORK) — 
"Keep Your Mouth Shut." Brash and beauti- 
ful. 

DAVE MATTHEWS BAND — 

"Too Much." Well, it's different.... 

GRAHAM HAYNES— 

"Walidiya." Arabic cinematic soundscape. 

ISRAEL VIBRATION— 

"Israel Dub." Feel the healing. 

THE ISLEY BROTHERS— 

Mission to Please. Still the macks. 
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THE SUGARHILL GANG 
THE BEST OF THE SUGARHILL GANG' 



RHINO 



GRANDMASTER FLASH & THE FURIOUS FIVE 

THE ADVENTURES OF GRANDMASTER, MELLE MEL & 

THE FURIOUS FIVE: MORE OF THE BE^T 




Like the Archies, the Monkees, and Menudo, the Sugarhill Gang were a 
prefabricated group of nonskilled "artists" who hit upon a gimmick and 
then milked it for all it was worth. During the late 1970s, the trio released 
a string of singles that sold well mostly because there weren't many oth- 
er hip hop alternatives out there. Tlx Best of the Sugarhill Gangis a collec- 
tion of their "classics"— most of which will be unknown to today's hip 
hop followers. 

These days, it's fashionable to applaud the group as trendsetters, 
and as predecessors to today's legends. But aside from 1979's "Rapper's 
Delight," the Sugarhill Gang 



were full of beans. After their 
first few singles, listeners got 
tired of waiting for them to stop shucking and jiving. Folks wanted 
the raw street sounds they heard being created in parks right outside 
their windows. 

But the Sugarhill Gang's lyrics made it sound as if the 
Black Power movement had never happened. They con- 
cocted Tommish raps like "Ree-bop-shoo-bee-doo / Guess 
what America? / We love you" and tacked happy endings 
onto each of their songs. Their flows were awkward, nev- 
er on time, and rife with cliches. Their music, provided by 
the highly touted Sugarhill house band, relied on dilut- 
ing fiery breakbeats and imbuing them with smooth edges 
the crew hoped would make their atrocious singles more 
palatable to white suburban ears. Songs 



JAMESCARTER 
CONVERSIN'WITH 
THE ELDERS' NTC 



^ ^ like "Girls" and even "Apache" were 



astoundingly flat. 

To be fair, these clunky old num- 
^ bers make for good samples (the 
breakdown on "Hot Hot Summer 
Day," for example), but today's younger 
listener shouldn't be confused. The Sugar- 
hill Gang are not representative of true old-school hip hop. 

But, undisputably. Grandmaster Flash & the Furious Five 
are. In their prime, they were involved in creating almost every 
dynamic in the "hardcore" hip hop sound. T7>e Adventures of 
Grandmaster, Melle Mel &■ the Furious Five: More of the 
Best confirms that in addition to birthing actual 
"rhyming" (the late Keith "Cowboy" Wiggins was the 
first MC to string nursery rhymes together), the group 
also introduced the concepts of the drum machine 
(the beat box Flash played in outdoor Bronx jams) and 
turntable scratching ("The Adventures of Grandmaster 
Flash on the Wheels of Steel," "Showdown"). Flash 
regularly cut with handcuffs while harmonizing to 
hip hop beats ("Girls Love the Way He Spins"), and 
the Five added social relevancy to hip hop. 

Their more familiar classics ("Freedom," "The 
Message") were collected on Rhino's 1994 first Best 
O/set; the spotlight here is on songs like "World War 
III" and "Sign of the Times." A timely release, this 
anthology gathers some of Flash and the Five's most 
intriguing works, featuring a cornucopia of clever top- 
ics, raw lyrics, radiant flows, and Flash's unrivaled 
DJ skills. RoninRo 



Many among jazz's next wave are so 
enamored with their role as musical 
promise keepers, they often forget 
that having fun is a big part of keep- 
ing the faith. Not so with reed man 
James Carter, whose gruff mode of 
self-expression greets the listener 
with an almost carnivalesque invita- 
tion to gather round— even snippets 
of the Jeopardy theme find their way 
into his solos. 

Conversin' With the Elders, Carter's 
fourth album as a leader, features a 
slew of radically reinterpreted stan- 
dards made famous by saxophone 
greats of yesteryear. Timeless pieces 
like Lester Young's "Lester Leaps In," 
Charlie Parker's "Parker's Mood," and 
John Coltrane's "Naima" are supple- 
mented with new compositions — like 
Lester Bowie's buoyant "FreeReggae- 
HiBop" — from some of Carter's per- 
sonal heroes. Harry "Sweets" Edison, 
Hamiet Bluiett, and Buddy Tate also 
add their voices to this powerful, neo- 
traditional manifesto. Chris H. Smith 
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Look Out For #1 High! On lime l: I Mr ' Light Up The 

Night 



Where fine Music is Sold 




h 1 1 \>: mnUM record s.com 

I IWfi UH Hrrnfilv lor. Ml right* rr.m M l 



JOI AMOEBA 

CLEANSING 

SYNDROME' 

LIMP/EMI 

Joi's debut, 1994's The Pen- 
dulum Vibe, was over- 
looked and/or misunder- 
stood. The album's mi- 




raculous love crooning 
sprouted up in R&B's bor- 
ing little garden like 3 
pretty picket fence in the 
projects. Thankfully, Joi 
continues to kick and 
scratch at the boundaries 
of rhythm and blues with 
her new, impressive Amoe- 
ba Cleansing Syndrome. 

i Joi's arrangements, with 

I backing by the 



2 funky bug- ^"OO^j. 
outs known as Fishbone, easily outweigh R&B's all-too-common ^ 
drum machine gibberish. "Move On" borrows the zooming rid- [J» 
dims of Anita Ward's 1979 disco classic "Ring My Bell," while * *y 
"Take Me Home" features sly, punkadelic guitar riffs. "E'en So Lord t A 0^ 
Jesus" is a pristine a cappella gospel rant in which Joi paints high holy 
soundscapes. Honestly, cousin, ain't a damn thing changed. Joi's chance-taking 
persists-and beautifully. Sacha Jenkins 

CYRUS CHESTNUT 'EARTH STORIES' 




With Earth Stories, Cyrus Chestnut's third album as a leader, the 
33-year-old pianist guides the nimble-fingered bassist Steve Klrby 
and gonna-be-Buddy-Rich drummer Alvester Garnett into each 
composition like Mac Arthur into Midway. 

But the best and worst element of Earth Stories is its diversity. 
Chestnut strays from standards and is more experimental (writing 
10 of the 11 tracks, producing all), but his styles are so varied that 
the album lacks continuity. Still, each arrangement alone is stel- 
lar, and whether he plays the blues ("Grandma's Blues") or rag 
("Nutman's Invention #1"), Chestnut's pudgy fingers caress the 
ivories just enough to make them purr. OJ Lima 
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MONIFAH 

MOODS-MOMENTS' 



UPTOWN/UNIVERSAL 

Supervoluptuous diva Monifah is what 
they call an old soul. She moves slowly 
and deliberately, certain that when she 
arrives, her presence is absolute, stagger- 
ing. The room will be hers. Steeped in the 
tradition of women who wield their gifts 
like whips, Monifah is always in com- 
mand of her most intoxicating gift: That 
Voice. Breezy and wistful one moment, 
all muscle the next, Monitah is fittingly 
capable of many Moods. . . Moments. 

Following "I Miss You," the smash sin- 
gle from the New York Undercoversound- 
track, there isn't a wasted effort on her debut album. From the beautiful and assertive "You Don't Have to 
Love Me" to the honey-dipped "Lay With You," Moods... Moments is chock-full of surefire hits. The entire 
album is poised to dominate the airwaves, something producer Heavy D mastered with his infectious brand 
of songwriting back when other hip hop artists were regulated to mix shows. 

Still, one suspects that as Monifah matures as an artist (and begins writing her own material), ^ * ^<P 
her instincts will lead her to a more experimental space. Jazz inflections are merely flirted with, o *• 
and though she may never be as serious as a Cassandra Wilson, her energy makes you want her m o 
to surrender to a live jazz band. Or front a Fishbone like her spirited contemporaryjoi. 

Inevitably,Afooift.../WoW(7//swillbecomparedwith the endless first-name-only sista debuts /( q\ 
of the past year (Faith, Monica, Brandy, et aL), but that thinking would be pure laziness. Refreshingly, 
Monifah glows with self-satisfaction. She may be going through things, but she never appears on the verge 
of tears. Her healing mantra, "It's Alright," shines through the most opaque moments and offers a completely 
believable hope that life, love, and even our moody soul princesses will survive. dream hampton 

CULTURAS'SIMPLEMENTE 

nri I *» MANNY 

DEE'EL MORENO' 

MANNY 

Tejano has a scope that no '90s English-language music can 
touch. Shelly Lares 's bombastic 1994 "Quiero Ser Tu Amante" 
stirred souped-up Flashdance metal disco, Kid Creole calyp- 
so, and suburban country into its border polkas. And Selena's 
ad hoc, postmurder Dreaming of You (which I love more and 
more, and it just makes me sadder and sadder) may well be 
the most varied platinum album of this decade. 

San Antonio's Tejano isn't quite as big, brassy, glitzy, fast, 
loose, and break-dancey as the banda music that similarly 
cowboy-hatted Chicanos have been cranking out in South 
Cali lately, but Dee's and Culturas' discs — both slickly pro- 
duced by four-decade industry fixture Manny Guerra (Texas's Quincy Jones) — abound with catchy ener- 
gy and unabashed screwiness. Lots of joyful, two-beat dances 
with incidental whoosh effects, piglet oinks, stepped-on-rubber- 
duck squeaks, ranch-hand yelps, bullfight fanfare, and inter- 
9L. 7 ^^^^^ jected exclamations ("Hey hey. its party time /Gimme some of 

that gee-gee geetar!!"). 
JM Sjftj, The man on the back cover of El Moreno is resplendent in 

Milli Vanilli dreadlocks and Princely purple renaissance garb. The 
album is a collection of Dee's '90s Tejano hits with the Texas band 
Culturas. Simplemente Delia has hits sung by Dee's lighter- 
skinned former partner, Delia Gonzalez. On her CD cover, she's 
got hot red fingernails, lipstick, and five silver bracelets on her 
wrist. She looks tough. Delia lets off some searing high notes — 
loud, crazy "yee-haa" screeches, police sirens, accordion nois- 
es. Dee's "Loco Loco" reminds me of Rockin' Sydney's 1986 zyde- 
co novelty hit, "My Toot Toot." 

The typical disc on the Manny label (motto: "Where Jesus is 
Lord") has 10 tracks and tends to have amazing singing, but so- 
so songwriting. Gotta admit, though: "I Love Tortillas" by Ray 
Comacho totally fries my corn. Chuck Eddy 
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LAST YEAR WE BROUGHT 

THE VIBE MUSIC SEMINAR. 

THIS YEAR WE RE 

TAKING IT TO A HIGHER LEVEL 




OSTED BY EARVIN "MAGIC" JOHNSON 



SPONSORED BY MILLER BEER 

Tickets available at Tlcketmaater or call (212) 307-7171 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 31*8:00 P.M. 
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PRODUCED BY WA R N E R /AVA LON 



XII tickets purchased at or through the Madison Square Garden box office or Ticketmaster are subject to a Facility Surcharge of $1 .00. Ticketmaster purchases are also subject to a Ticketmaster Service Charge. 



"Some records 
just leave you speechless." -tf 

—Billboard ! 



The second album from the artist 
Rolling Stone called the "brightest 
hope for '94," and Vibe magazine 
named "the future of Funk." 




cello ( 



Ndegeocello \ 
peace beyond passion 



Club four this summer. 
H.O.R.D.E. tour in August. 
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'MITAKUYE OYASIN OYASIN/ 
ALL MY RELATIONS' 



The Neville Brothers are one of the great family stories in 
American music. Together and apart, they have cut many of the 
records that define the traditional New Orleans sound. Art's ice- 
cold keyboards (with the Meters) and Aaron's lunar falsetto are 
national treasures. But when all four brothers get together to 
record these days, their very range of abilities can become a prob- 
lem. While still able to catch fire onstage-in genres from funk to 
country— the Nevilles change stylistic clothes on Mitakuye Oyasin 
Oyasin/AU My Relations so fast that the grooves catch cold, and their apparent decision to go for a smooth Adult 
Contemporary sound only adds to the chill. 

The most effective cuts on All My Relations are retro numbers like "Love Spoken Here," which rides Cyril and 
Aaron's warm-cognac vocals to VHi heaven. World-pop tracks like "The Sound" and "Whatever You Do," howev- 
er, suffer from the heartbreak of weak bottom, and the rap by Aaron's son, Jason, on "You're Gonna Make Your 
Momma Cry" comes off like a gimmick. 

Even covers from this great bar band are smoothed way down; nothing as funky-weird as their 1992 version of 
Steve Miller's "Fly Like an Eagle." On the Grateful Dead's "Fire on the Mountain," you can almost hear the snor- 
ing. By the time Aaron proves once again, on "Saved by the Grace of Your Love," that he's the greatest black coun- 
try singer since Ray Charles, even this stone country fan don't care enough. 

Only at the end of All My Relations, when writer 
Charles's jazz rhythms and harmonies slap into Art's 
surging keyboard funk on "Sacred Ground," do we hear 
that rarest of things-a new groove-and with it, a turbu- 
lent hint of the album this fine family might could make 
if they were a little more selective. NeillBogan 




HYENAS IN THE 
DESERT DIE LAUGHING' 

SLAM JAMZ/COLUMBIA 

On the African plains, hyenas can often be 
found picking leftover carrion from the bones 
of a lioness's kill. Unfortunately for Chuck 
D's fledgling label, Slam Jamz, Hyenas from Long Island apparently do the same. Lead voice 
Kenneth "Kendo" Walker ignores Raekwon s 1995 "Shark Niggas [Biters]" warning ("I 
don't want niggas sounding like me on no album!") and rhymes in an aggressive 

bounce-skip-bounce style just too reminiscent of the Chef's gourmet recipe. ° 

m 

Hyena producer Gary G-Wiz can deftly loop a backward track, but his piano * 
samples and sparse beats have RZA stenciled on their undersides. While the proud 

kings of the hip hop jungle lay out fresh feasts with every plat- 
ter, Die Laughing serves up bland, reheated scraps. 

David Bry 




NEW KINGDOM 

DON'T COME CHEAP GEESTREET 



On New Kingdom's second album, members Nosaj and Sebastian 
attempt the kind of grunge-rap fusion that the soundtrack to 1993's 
Judgment Night went for — and succeed. Without betraying their hip 
hop roots, the Brooklyn twosome defiantly swing out against homo- 
geneity, mixing up chunky inner-city beats with lumbering blasts of gui- 
tar, lazy rhymes, gritty funk, and whacked-out samples. Initially, Paradise 
Don 't Come Cheap has the thundering, chaotic effect of a train wreck. 
But upon repeated listening sessions, Paradise tightens up. 
In New Kingdom's warped empire, anything goes. And the new album expresses the duo's anarchic zeal 
with catchy enthusiasm. "Kickin' Like Bruce Lee" is an incongruous meeting of growled vocals, muscular 
guitar riffs, and reckless turntable scratching. It's a singular song — enhanced by the caustic opening refrain: 
"Shut the fuck up / Shut the fuck up / Would you please shut the fuck up?" Nice. There are fiery moments as 
well, on mind-boggling tracks like "Mexico or Bust" and "Journey to the Sun." In "Animal," though, the crew 
take a breather from the cacophony to rhapsodize over a calm, psychedelic groove. 

New Kingdom's wild style leaves them open to comparisons to everyone from Black Sabbath and Frank 
Zappa to Funkadelic and Cypress Hill. While Nosaj and Sebastian have a bit to learn in the songwriting depart- 
ment, their way with musical textures is a welcome retreat from the usual moth-eaten grooves. With Paradise 
Don 't Come Cheap, New Kingdom mash varied influences into their own mammoth sound. Aidin Vazih 
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MAD COBRA 'MILKMAN' 



EMI Four years ago Mad 
Cobra tore the roof off 
the mutlia in Jamaican 
dantehalls, riding the 
wave of his platinum 
single "Flex." But with 
his second album. Milk- 
man, he takes his hard- 
core ragamuffin lyrics to 
another level-raw and 
uncut. From boasts about 
his genitalia's propor- 
tions on "Big Longjohn" 
to the off-court physical 
action of "Slam Dunk," 
Mad Cobra's prowess 
between the sheets dom- 
inates the album. 

There are a few quasi- 
endearing moments. The 
semi-a cappella ballad 
"It Started Out So Good" 
turns a sympathetic ear 
i to lonesome ladies who 
I i need quality time, and 
I the country-tinged "She's 
< * Lonely" is a wake-up call 
to men who cheat: "Stop disrespecting your lady / She's gonna be someone else's 
baby / No ifs or maybes." "Know fi Wine" and "Money & Honey" flip the script 
on the conquests of gold-digging females. 

Notables on the consciousness tip include "By Grace, Not Law," which deliv- 
ers a straightforward message on getting caught in a corrupt system 




\ \ 0 i\f n ("If you don' know wha' mi sing you can sing / No mi friend / 



No make no man tell you how much you condemn"), and 
S "Sting Night," a fast-paced lyrical battle with veteran rapster 
M O Ninjaman that gives the wicked flavaofa "live" session. 

«y" On Milkman, the combination of rap and reggae tracks 
A0» meshes into one parallel groove. That's largely due to the heavy- 
duty skills of Jamaican producers Clifton "Specialist" Dillon 
(Shabba Ranks), Tony 
Kelly, Dave Kelly, and 
hip hop mixmaster 
Salaam Remi (Ini 
Kamoze, the Fugees). 
Each brings some- 
thing special to Co- 
bra's "get your groove 
on" party. Debra Bass 



LADAE 
'LADAE' 




MOTOWN 

Six of the songs on 
Ladae's eponymous 
debut are exquis- 
ite. The quartet — 
Quent Boogie, Lil' Tone, Darren, and Brian — sing earnestly through 
"Maybe If I Pray," 'Don 't Leave Me," "Somehow," "Don't Take Your 
Love, " "Fallln' Back," and "Beautiful." On these (as with the rest of 
the album), Ladae leave riffs, runs, and other vocal acrobatics out. 
But this kind of vocal purity only works with keen production — 
which is where Ladae'* other nine tracks flounder. These young 
boys' voices cry out for simple, clean music. Too bad It's not what 
producer Al B. Sure! gave them. Marcla A. Cole 
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MAXI PRIEST 
'MAN WITH THE FUN' 



VIRGIN RECORDS 

Man With the Fun, Maxi Priest's latest, high- 
ly anticipated release, has all the compo- 
nents of a hit: a rich blend of reggae, pop, 
and R&B rhythms; fresh lyrics; hot guest stars 
like Shaggy and Buju Banton; and a team of 
on-target producers including Robert Living- 
ston, Sting, Clive Hunt, Andy Marvel, and 
Handel Tucker. 

On this 14-track album, Maxi, smooth deliv- 
ery intact, isn't only the man with the fun but 
also the man with the message. From the pop 
reggae first single, "That Girl," to the R&B cut 
"Won't Let It Slip Away," the album praises, 
pleads, challenges, affirms, warns, and ex- 
cites. But most of all, it involves. 

The sound of Man With the Fun ranges from 
upbeat to meditative to butter-smooth. The 
provocative "That Girl," featuring the boom- 
bastic rapping of Maxi's Grammy-winning 
labelmate Shaggy, sets the tone for fun, which 
is underscored by the cool rhythms of the title 
track and sustained by such upbeat cuts as 
the wicked groove "Heartbreak Lover" (featuring Buju Banton and Beres Hammond). 

"Celebrating the beauty and the paradox of individuality," as Maxi puts it, "All Kinds of People" is a mel- 
low cut that owes much of its irresistible appeal to the slow, soft conga drumbeat. Other standout con- 
scious tunes include "Love Will Crossover," "Watching the World Go By," and "Frienemy," while "Golden 
Teardrops" and "Ain't It Enough" offer soulful R&B. 

This is indeed a growth album for Maxi, who has previously tasted success with 
the discs Maxi Priest and Bona Fide, and the chart-topping crossover hits "Close to 
You," "Wild World," "Set the Night to Music" 
O (with Roberta Flack), and "Housecall" (with 
<y" Shabba Ranks). Now Maxi can have his 
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cake — and his fun too. 



Denolynn Can-oil 



CE CE PENISTON'MOVIN' ON' 



After snarling, vamping, wailing, and rifting her way into urban con- 
temporary consciousness with the most hook-laden, infectious vocal 
stylings this side of Chaka Khan, Phoenix-bred diva-in-waiting Ce Ce 
Peniston continues to prove that she's got what it takes to stick it out for 
the long haul. 

Perhaps best known in mainstream R&B circles for a forthright com- 
mand to her cheating lover to "Keep On Walkin'," Peniston's now doing 
the steppin'. As one of the rare artists to successfully make the transi- 
tion from club-style dance music ("Finally," "We Got a Love Thang") 
to mainstream R&B ("I'm in the Mood," "Inside That I Cried," "Crazy 
Love"), Movin'On finds her moving into the urban arena with a most- : 
ly pleasing outcome. 

Beyond the plush jeep soul of the Dave Hall-produced title track j 
(and first single), Peniston ventures into the streets with trademark sassy ; 
savvy, hitting the mark every time. While the floor-bustin' hip hop soul anthem "House Party" and her unwaver- 
ing update of Jocelyn Brown's 1984 "Somebody Else's Guy" will probably emerge as future singles, Peniston effec- 
tively takes a more mainstream R&B approach with the gentle sway of "Last to Know," the moody, groove-orient- 
ed "If It Should Rain," and the soul-stirring rift-fest of a duet with Jodeci'sjojo, "Before I Lay." 

Despite the inclusion of the low-cal, stripped-down house cut "Don't Know What to Do," dance fans may feel a 
bit slighted by the noticeable absence of her ever-dependable club workouts; no doubt that flavor will eventually 
reappear in the form of remixes. Nevertheless, Mm>in'On\ clear purpose was to cement Peniston's apparent R&B 
chops. Mission accomplished. rudimcyer 
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RUFFA'DIAMOND IN 
THE RUFF™ 

Like most D Js of Caribbean heritage who 
move to the States — Shaggy, Shinehead, 
Don Jagwarr — Ruffa's debut is pre- 
dictably crossover, formulaic with smooth 
R&B vocals and rugged hip hop beats. But 
certainly not without nerve. Rather than 
use the Same OF Samples, the 21-year- 
old producer/musician wrote his own 
hooks; he can offer up a soft ballad like 
"Don't You Worry" (featuring labelmate 
newcomer Tasha) or hardcore cuts like 
"What Does It Mean" featuring Shyheim 
and "Representin' " with Kool G Rap. Pity, 
though; Ruffa is ultimately his own worst 
enemy. His patois-less, gruff, and, at 
times, forced delivery simply overwhelms 
Diamond, making it more radio-ready than 
vintage dancehall. Judson Kilpatrick 



FISHBONE 'CHIM CHIM'S BADASS 
REVENGE 1 R0WCY 

For most of Fishbone's eighth album, Chim Chim's Badass Revenge, producer 
(and sometime keyboardist) Dallas Austin fine-tunes the funky rock five with- 
out muting their explosive high-energy sound. Witness this at its best on the 
thrashy, tragic fast-life chronicle "Rock Star," the nervous-paced "Beergut," 
"\ \ 0 3n< ^ tr 'PPy' dub-dipped "Alcoholic." Unfortunately, hymn- 
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like interludes and the lackluster "Love... Hate" stagnate the 
album's overall groove-like someone rhythmically pushing 
^ a brake pedal at a headbanger ball. But overall, the older and 
^k* wiser Fishbone still kick ass as severely and bittersweedy as they 
did when they first surfaced 10 years ago. Omoronke Idowu 




from the executive producer of grammy nominated, 
platinum artist D'Angelo 
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'CASE' 



The songs from "back in 
the day" that today's 
self-styled player muh- 
k - l^h. fuhs constantly claim as 

influence demanded a 
vulnerability they seem 
'f : H incapable of expressing. 

I fl H Fortunately, Case offers 
B * a ' e haven from the 
pimp mentality. While 
the music is often flat 
. t and uncompelling, and 

[ Case isn't as polished or 
prone to vocal exhibi- 
tionism as Aaron, K-Ci, 
R., et al., his voice and lyrics are refreshingly earnest and sen- 
sitive. Women are portrayed as partners and friends as well 
as lovers. No tired euphemisms about "going downtown" or 
braggadocio about sexual conquests; just sincere 
expressions of real love in songs like "Don't Be \ o //^ 
Afraid," "I Got C ha," and the smash "Touch Me, ^ e> 
Tease Me." With slightly stronger music, Case * * 
would serve as a welcome declaration that the * 



i 



Era of the Mack needs to be over. Darrell M. McNeil 
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While Donell Jones sings with passion and youthful fer- 
* vor, most of the songs on his debut, My Heart, lack orig- 

o 

y inality. The first single, "In the Hood (Playas Version)," too 
vividly recalls DRS's 1993 "Gangsta Lean." And Jones's ren- 
dering of Stevie Wonder's 1976 "Knocks Me off My Feet" is overshad- 

s owed by Tevin Campbell's 
beautiful cover of the clas- 
sic featured on the recent 
soundtrack for A Thin Line 
Between Love & Hate. 
"Wish You Were Here" cap- 
tures the yearning of a re- 
cently lost love, but the rest 
of the album is no more 
than satisfactory. Donell 
Jones has some promise, 
but his Heart is in need of 
more vigor. Tonya Pendleton 

DONELL JONES 
'MY HEART' 

LAFACE 
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jrtayr ckft to &<HR, 
LOO mfc away. 
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In their lowriding hit "Tres Delinquentes," these Latin linguists start out con- 
vincing you they're the prelethargic Cypress Hill, swiping street gangs from 
1979's The Warriors and mariachi brass from Herb Alpert's 1962 The Lonely 
Bullior their CD cover. But only "Lower East Side" and the fajita-cookout 
cool-out "Good Times" keep the promise. The Habits pull off 
some slick Coolio parables and Rammellzee staccatos, and the ^ ^ " 
Arabic-to-Gothic-to-grungic backup beats manage moody ea' e* 
moments. But when they try to be badassed (especially when ^ 0 
they hire some half-wit chick to curse a lot), they slip into dull- <*• >y 
ness more than War-style darkness. Chuck Eddy /| 0 ^ 
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FEMALE MC» 



ACTS 



When it comes to the business of hip hop, its like Ice Cube said: Some rappers 
go platinum every time they cuss. But female MCs have never been afforded 
that luxury. Newcomers like Foxy Brown, Little Kim, and Bahamadia notwith- 
standing, overt M-l-C femininity has been proven to end careers faster than 
j.j. Fad rocked the third verse of "Supersonic." It took Queen LatJf ah three 
albums to even hit gold sales {Black Reign in 1983), and gangsta bitch atti- 
tudes like the Boss's had shorter shelf lives than dairy products. Only by bal- 
ancing their sexuality with a brazen "I'm not to be fucked with" attitude have 
female MCs managed to survive the all-too-exclusive boys' club rap game. 

Compiled by OJ Lima 



Best-Selling Female MCs: 
Salt-N-Pepa 

• Hot Cool & Vicious (i987)-platinum 

• A Salt With a Deadly Pepa (i988)-gold 

• Blacks 'Magic (i99o)-platinum 

• Very Necessary (k)?})-^ times platinum 

Best Performances Upstaging 
the Guys 

• Sha-Rock (Funky Four Plus One): "It's 

the Joint* (1981) 

• Ladybug (Digable Planets): Reachin' 

(A New Refutation of Time and 
S/><i«j(i993)-gold 

• Lauryn Hill (the Fugees): The Score 

(i996)~4 times platinum 

Best Comeback by a Female MC: 
MCLyte 

After two albums in three years (1989's 



Eyes on This and 1991's Act Like You 
Know), Lyte took a two-year hiatus and 
came back in 1993 with the hard rock 
anthem "Ruffneck," which garnered her 
first gold single-the first ever by a solo 
female MC. She received her second 
this year with the R&B-flavored "Keep 
On Keepin' On," her collaboration 
with Atlanta's own Xscape. 

Female MCs Missing in Action 

• Bytches With Problems 

• Monie Love 

• Roxanne Shanti 

• Smooth 

■ Hoez With Attitude 

• Nefertirj 

• Boss 

• The Lady ofRage (what ever happened 

to her debut album, anyway?) 

Source: RIAA 
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The Last Emperor 



The saga began last April at Manhattan's Lyricist Lounge. After 
a long night of lyrical guntights and verbal tours of Italian fashion 
showrooms, 1 was ready to bounce. As I headed toward the double 
doors, eyes transfixed on the exit sign, I heard a name-THE LAST 
EMPEROR-that commanded my attention. Unlike the many MCs 
who used the performance opportunity to be keep-it-realists, this 
Philadelphia-based rhythm wrecker sliced like Bruce Leroy, (lipping 
the kind of gangster-intimidating lyrics stimulating to those blessed 
enough to be critical thinkers. 

"Dip, dip dive / I socialize with sharp knives / In the dark part of the 
jungle / Where Tarzan could not survive." he brags on the threaten- 
ing "Animalistics." In the concrete wilderness ot which he speaks, 
Emperor is an all-powerful MC who can metamorphose into any animal and 

then greedily devour the com- 
petition. "Animalistics" is deliv- 
ered on Emperor's three-song 
demo tape with the same hard- 
ness he brought to his perfor- 
mance, but on-thc-money pro- 
duction by New Jersey-based 
newcomers Tyke and Dorsye can 
be heard more clearly on tape 
than through sound-man-sabo- 
uged speakers. 

Though the beats pound with 
heavy kick drums and a light 
808, the snare hit is a little more 
subtle. The overall track is 
rugged <<W radio-friendly— a teat 
I ; unto itself. By the end ot August, 
H Ay.Er Management (718-467- 
2307) hopes to release Em- 
peror's equally impressive debut 
I single, "Black Magic." As of now, 
an album deal is but an Em- 
peror's wishful thought. But if a label comes through (hint, hint), expect the 
Last Emperor to begin his worldwide reign. 

The thing I love most about the Ewing, NJ.-bascd MC LOGIC is his 
ability to ride the beat while alternating his rhyme flow. "Collard Greens," 
Logic's adjective-activated single, is a demonstration of this skill-listen as 
he rocks the M-l-C utilizing a verdant theme: "Before I puffed trees / 1 had 
a green pair of Lees / Now niggas that I see are green with envy." VoCSllv, 

he sounds like a rougher C.L Smooth, but 

like gold fronts on a 

bright day. 

Other cuts from his four-track demo-such as "ioo"/n Rough" and "Don't 
Test Me"-boast Logic's funky vernacular coursing over the fresh-faced pro- 
duction talents of Reg "Dome" Miller. Logic isn't signed, but he does have an 
album's worth of matcrial-/jijp<Y*//v SfttkiHg that can be checked by calling 
Maze Management at 609-497-6471. 

If you're into that mix-tape sound-R&B vocals over rap instrumentals- 
Eboni's got the right songs to bump in your ride while you front. With more 
soul than Flyguy's (the character from 1988's I'm Gonna Gil You Siuka) shoes, the 
Washington, D.C. resident nps shit over an instrumental of Smoothe da Hustler's 
"Broken Linguage" on her melod-ogica! single "IVe Got Luv'n on My Mind." 
Eboni's soaring stylee is similar tojoi's-cocky, unabashed, and refreshingly unlike 
the generic whining many singers today get away wilh. "I've Got Luv'n on Ms- 
Mind" should be hitting record store shelves as you read this, while Eboni's 
debut, lessons in love, should be available sometime in early October. For fur- 
ther edutainment, contact Die Hard Recordings at 212-905-7900. 
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1 . Please help. Has anyone figured out the 
words to "Tha Crossroads"? 



Or cP 



NS 



2. And speaking of Bone Thugs-N-Harmony, why 
do East Coast folks act like they don't like Bone, 
Crucial Conflict, or Quad City Df s? (We see y'all's 
booties shakin'). 3. Were chubby jazz pianist Cyrus 
Chestnut and the Notorious B.I.G. separated at 

■ 
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names— Frcckic, Smoovc, Rick the Cangsta of 
Love-have anything to do with why they are so 
shamelessly corny? (They can really sing, though.) 
12. Why do we love ESPN commentator Stuart 
Scott? 13. When did it get to be fly to cuff your pants 
14 indies? VL Besides being a white girl with big- 
ass lips, what's so great about Liv Tyler anyway? 
15. Aren't you just Bending for an MC battle between 
Brian Austin Green 



' 4. iT* 



birth? 4. Urn, did Puffy 
Combs completely for- 
get about Craig Mack? 
5.While we're on Puffy, 
is he finally getting 
some competition trom 
the Fugees' Lauryn Hill 
for Most Video Guest 
Appearances? 6. And can someone-a«yo»(?-explain 
what the Fugees' video for "Killing Me Softly" is 
about? 7. Seriously-is Bill Bellamy getting sexier, or 
what? 8. Why did someone tell us they saw Montel 
coming out of the Hair Club for Men? 9. Isn't Eraser, 
starring Vanessa Williams and Arnold Schwarze- 
negger, just a more action-packed Bodyguard} 
10. Which do you think falls faster, Valujet's stock 
price or its airplanes? Ouch. 11. Would Skindeep's 



and Joey Lawrence, 
so we can know once 
and for all who's the 
real King of Wack? 
16. Why is it that 
when Snoop Doggy 
Dogg finally releas- 
es his forthcoming 
Tha Doggfather (pos- 
sibly backed by a live orchestra, 
we hear) everyone's gonna be 
on deez-nutz? 17. Why Toni 
Braxion and (ridiculously 
cute) Bryce from Groove 
Theory gotta be a couple? 
Damn, he's only in the video. 
18. Do you think Ce Ce 
Peniston is singing "Finally" after hooking up 
romantically with J0J0 fromjodcci? 19. In the wake 
of his outrageous N.Y.C. performance at Central 
Park's Summer Stage, we're wondering, Why isn't 
avant-garde saxophonist Pharoah Sanders run- 
ning for president? 20. And one more thing: 
Doesn't Tevin Campbell now look like Jodeci's 
Mr. Dalvin in a bad wig that he could have bor- 
rowed from RuPaul? 
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READER RECORD REVIEW 

BRIAN GREEN • One Stop 
Carnival • Yab Yum/550 Music 

Remember the guy from "Beverly 
Hills 90210?" You know, the 
one who ran the school radio 
station, threw jams with Steve, 
rapped for his audience and 
entertained the crowd with his 
hip hop and break dancing 
moves (in one episode, he even 
played keyboards for Babyface)? Well, that guy — a.k.a. 
Brian Green — has turned make-believe into reality. 




II D EXTREME 'FROM I EXTREME 

II ANO jHER' GAS0LiNEALLEY/MCA 




BMNINAUGUST'TIMELESS JOURNEY' 

BY STORM/UNIVERSAL 




II D Extreme fancy themselves pop soul's "Ministers of Love," while Born in 
August claim they're "on a love mission." Neither of these male R&B groups 
puts a new spin on love verses, but they sure sound good trying. 

From I Extreme II Another doesn't live up to its title. Most of the album's 
tracks offer uneventful rides on the same rickety love train. An exception, 
though, is the first single, "If I Knew Then (What I Know Now)," as well as the 
lovely "You Can Have My Love." Here, the group's silky vocals synergize with 
the production to create seamless love joneses. Sadly, though, as with their 
poorly received 1993 self-titled debut, on From I Extreme II Another, 
the group still haven't created the kind of memorable moods that \\0 /\f 
consistently push love songs to the limit. 

The balladeering members of Born in August come closer. 
When they stray from trite R&B stylings on Timeless Journey- 
as on the track "Anyway" — ardent musicianship floats to the 
surface. There are serious guitar riffs, and a freer (albeit sticky- 
sweet) four-part harmony that invokes innovation a la Color Me 
Badd. And on "Baby" (which melts away with a romantic violin interlude) and 
"Break My Heart" (which mulls over the age-old question, Why?), Born in 
August attempt to take R&B love songs to, well, the same Easy Listening heights 
as those top guns known as Boyz II Men. 

Like II D Extreme, this twentysomething quartet (who came together last 
August, hence their name) coproduced and cowrote several cuts on their 
album, which seems to have helped. If both of these groups steer clear of 
redundant samples and venture just a little farther down R&B's tracks, II D 
Extreme and Born in August should reach a less-traveled destination next 
time around. Deborah Gregory 
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His debut album "One Stop Carnival," (produced by Yab Yum/ 
550 Music, owned by Babyface's significant other, Tracey 
Edmonds) is truly a bizarre ride on the Pharcyde, as Slim Kid— 3, 
one of the west coast foursome, co-wrote most of the songs with 
Green. Jazz meets hip hop on tracks like "The Closet." And 
while "Do Drama" promotes peace and honesty, "Mind and 
Da Body" deals a dose of reality. 



No doubt, Green is brave; there have been countless actors 
turned rappers in the past that did not succeed. But don't sleep. 
His album is definitely all that. One listen proves Brian Green 
will be in this industry for a long time to come. 



If you wish to sample this record, call the following number: 

718.230.0017 

You will be charged For a regular telephone call into the (71 8) Brooklyn, NY area code. 
Problems? Questions? Coll Music Access at 718.398.2146. 



Also check this out on VIBE online at www.vibe.com/promo 



LT.J BUKEM 'LOGICAL 
PROGRESSION' 



OOOO LOOKWG RECORDS 




Remember the days before hip hop sold albums? When 
the music — available only on singles and mix tapes — was 
so deep underground that the very idea of spreading a 
concept over 10 or 12 tracks was something best left to 
George Benson? 

Mark 1996 as the year jungle music is finally passing 
that stage in the U.K., when artists first started trying to 
get adults to buy whole LPs. While Goldie's Timeless was 
the first conformist gesture the underground made — a 
clear departure from stunning but unobtainable dubplates, 
tapes, or white labels — other artists are now surfacing. 

LT.J Bukem (born Danny Williamson; called L.T.J after 
the Italian phrase // DJ and Bukem after the command 
"Book 'em, Dan-o!" from the 70s cop show Hawaii Five- 
O), who has deejayed in various guises since the late '80s, 
caught the jungle wave as it emerged from techno/rave 
culture. He is now president of Good Looking and Looking 
Good Records — the two most innovative jungle music 
labels around. 

Logical Progression, his debut double album, show- 
cases both Bukem and other Good Looking/Looking 
Good artists, and brings a new segment of the secretive 
junglist universe into the light. It opens with Bukem 's own 
"Demon's Theme," a breakneck rave anthem with a mili- 
tant edge. The stunningly ethereal "Music," recorded a full three years ago, is the underground anthem in 
which Bukem's innovative ambient flavors and ear for melody became his trademark. 

But Logical Progression is also about Bukem's unfailing ear for awe-inspiring jungle artists like Peshay, 
Photek, and PFM — all new-schoolers on his 
labels. PFM's "One & Only" is a dreamy, soul- 
mantra soundscape; Peshay's "Vocal Tune," 
a lone voice testifying through a hailstorm of 
breakbeats, intensifies the humanity of devo- 
tional singing. Bukem's methods are a lesson 
to anyone with an interest in retaining power in 
the music industry. And his music is like noth- 
ing you've ever heard. Michael Odell 

GEORGE BENSON 
THATSRIGHf 

GRP RECORDS 

Vocalist/guitarist George Benson does actual- 
ly play guitar on Thai's Right, a return to the 
kind of records he was making in the early '70s 
before his voice became more important than 
his instrument. Unfortunately, though, he's playing nothing but featherweight cocktail jazz. 

What ever happened to the dynamic, Wes Montgomery-influenced guitarist who had the jazz world buzzing 
in the late '60s about his delicate touch and terrific rhythmic sense? Back then, he was arguably the best in 
the business. That George Benson may still exist, but he's nowhere to be found here. 

That's Right, his first album on GRP, is part instrumental and part romantic ballads— strictly for the Easy 
Listening crowd. But if you recall Benson from the days when he was a knockout guitarist, before hits 
like "This Masquerade" and his cover of "On Broadway," then this album is actually not that ^ \ 0 ft^ 
easy to listen to. ^ 

On the ballads, his roots are often showing. Sometimes you can hear traces of Stevie Wonder, * * 
but if Benson was going to borrow from Stevie, he shouldn't have stopped with the phrasing. & ^ 
What Benson could really use is a dose of Stevie's intensity. Songs like "Footprints in the Sand" 1 0^ 
and "Summer Love" are polished to a high gloss, every note and syllable exactly in place, without 
a hint of spontaneity or real energy. 

Nor does Benson ever really cut loose on any of the instrumentals, which feature some minor-league scat 
singing. A few times he seems on the verge of exploding, like on "Song for My Brother," but then he meekly 
retreats'. T Park," too, has a promising beginning before a sterile orchestral sound creeps into the arrangement, 
defusing the funk. 

As Easy Listening albums go, That's Right is okay. The instrumentals make fine background music. But if 
you prefer R&B or jazz brimming with passion and complexity, then steer clear of this one. Dennis Hunt 
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selections listed below. Just 
enter the three digit code of 
the song you'd like to hear. 



Redefining How You Listen To Music 
Gospo Centric 



Horace Brown 
Motown 



Jesse Powell 
Silas/MCA Records 



Beats, Rhymes and Life 
Jive Records 
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Greatest Hits 
A&M Records 



Return of the Bumpasaurus 
American Recordings/Rhyme 



America Is Dying Slowly 
Red Hot/East West 



4 Leaf Clover 
Kedar Entertianment 



High School High 

Original Motion Picture Soundtrack 
Big Beat/Atlantic Records 
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BUTTER BUTTER' 

GRANDROYAl 

It's no surprise that the Beast ie Boys, drawing on the same 
Insane genius they brought to Paul's Boutique, are respon- 
sible for bringing Butter's debut album to the world. An uj 
ambient groove/indie rock/trip hop supergroup, Butter lea- ^ 



Cs 




ture mem- £ ^ 
bers of Cibo 
Matto and the Jon 
Spencer Blues Explosion 
along with Mo' Wax 
graphic-design master 
Mike Mills. Like their 
mentors, Butter mix funk 
and punk-boho experi- 
mentation with slam- 
ming results. On "Shut 
Up," chicken-scratch 
guitars, funky-drummer 
rhythms, and acid Jazz 
| keyboards do battle with 
Yoko Ono-style screams; 

"How Do I Relax," meanwhile, freaks Sergio Mendes & Brazil 66 lounge for 
the '90s. With all these crazy ingredients, there's only one reason it goes 
down smooth: It's like Butter, baby. Mart Die hi 



ABOVE THE LAW TIME 
WILL REVEAL TOMMYBOy 



KMC, K-oss, Cold i87um 



Along with artists like Spice l and MC Eiht, Above the Law represent the best 
of second-tier Left Coast hip hop. They show up the "gangsta" label for the inad- 
equate stereotype it 
has come to be. 

A much-publi- 
cized beef with Dr. 
Dre a few years ago, 
as well as their sign- 
ing with Eazy-E's 
Ruthless Records, 
got ATL some noto- 
riety. But the 
group's less-than- 
spectacular sales 
ultimately led to 
their departure 
from the label. On 
this, their fourth 
album, ATL for the 

most part sidestep the glamorization of gangsta life. Instead, the rhymes on Time 
Will Reveal are peppered with the scars and pain of a life spent bangin'. 

Live instruments-especially piano-bring a '70s flavor to the songs, which 
steer pretty clear of now cliched P-Funk stylings. Lean grooves like "Playaz & 
Gangstaz"-not nearly as tired as its title suggests-mesmerize with synthesized 
strings, vibes, homs, and beefy bass. "100 Spokes" is a badass rollin'-down-the- 
strip lowrider anthem. 

It's not all good, though. The eerie hooks on "Encore," an R&B-esque lament, 
crawl with more funky worms than a Mississippi bait shop. "1996" seems to strive 
for the dramatic symphony of Coolio's "Gangsta's Paradise" but falls short. And 
while it's encouraging that ATL don't overwhelm with bitches, hoes, gats, blunts, 
and other gangsta pratfalls, the simple, poppy beats can be a little disconcert- 
ing-especially coming from a group who put out a song as powerful and hard- 
core as 1994's "Black Superman." 

Though the new, antigangsta hip hop world order may be saving a perma- 
nent seat for the likes of Above the Law behind De La Soul, Busta Rhymes, 
and A Tribe Called Quest, ATL still know how to strike a cold chord, especially 
when commenting on current events: "No place safe / Not even in the church," 
they say in "Shot 2 tha True." So listen up, G. EricBerman 




Lines active from August 5 th through September 6 th . 

VIBE LINE lets you hear music by phone. Just call 212.563.VIBE. Then follow the record- 
ed instructions. While listening to the music you can touch: 5 to repeat a tune, 6 to skip 
to the next tune, ' and the new code number to switch to another sample. 
You will be charged for a regular telephone call into the (212) NYC area. 9 ■ l9 
Services provided by TouchTunes. Questions? Call 212.643.8672. ?Hsr 



BECK'ODELAY 



DGC 



In 1994 Beck beamed into mainstream music boxes with the 
trailer park/beat goulash LP thriller Mellow Gold. The album 
was lyrically lined with disgustingly delineative images fresh 
from America's war-torn ivory-trash front lines, as evidenced 
on Truckdrivin Neighbors Downstairs (Yellow Sweat)" ("Belly- 
floppin' naked in a pool of yellow sweat / Screamin' jackass 
with a wet cigarette / It's just the shit-kickin', speed-takin', 
truck-drivin' neighbors downstairs") and his smashed hit 
"Loser." Via his sing-along satire of sarcasm and armed with 
folk-based, dynamic strumming acoustics and traces of hip 
hop consciousness, Beck materialized into a modem-day John 
Boy, documenting a population who had no anchorpersons to 
call their own. 

But on his new full-on joint, Odelay, Beck goes Hollywood — big-time, movie-makin' hot shit. For this fea- 
ture flick, he enlists the production talents of ex-Beastie Boys affiliates the Dust Brothers, who lend the album 
the same supertouch that fortified the Beasties' 1989 clout -filled epic, Paul's Boutique. Drums pounce with 
blunted park-jam finesse. Turntable-scratched hooks pan whimsically throughout. 

And this time, a more sophisticated Beck relays his own introspective emotions rather than the 
lifestyles of the young and the useless. "The New Pollution" couples joyous Mouseketeer \\0/f 
male-female harmonizing with vintage, raunchy go-go dancer percussionisms. "Minus" * ^ 

plows harsh punk pop bass mumble into flexible, Tweety bird-chirping feedback. And "Lord ^ * 

Only Knows" whips out up-tempo "J 0 
country blues play (reminiscent of ^ 
the Rolling Stones' back-porch 
anthem "Dead Flowers") with Beck vocalizing bizarre 
verbiage like an evangelistic B-boy Bob Dylan: "You 
only got one finger left / And it's pointing at the door 
/And you're taking for granted / What the Lord's laid 
on the floor." All I can say is, Play that fonkay music, 
white guy. Word. Sacha Jenkins 




DEADLINE FOR MY 
MEMORIES' 

KRISTIN EW 
LAND OFTHE LIVING' 

CHAMPION/RCA 



Beats aren't the only things that change as dance pop 
evolves. When Madonna first made club music safe 
for the masses, she did it with a nudge and a wink and 
an image that was as girlish as her attitude was wanton. By contrast, today's divas-on-the-rise tend to be soul- 
ful, slightly sad, and sexually ambiguous. 

That's certainly the case with Billie Ray Martin, whose odes to broken hearts and busted relationships on 
Land of the Living are almost exuberant in theirromantic misery. It helps, of course, that Martin (an alum of dance 
group Electribe 101) is so totally devoted to the chilly textures and minor-key melodies of English electro-pop 
that careless listeners might easily mistake her for Alison Moyet or Erasure's Andy Bell. But as much as that pseu- 
do-Brit sensibility adds oomph to hard-thumping workouts like "Space 
Oasis" or "Running Around Town," there's also a bluesiness to her voice 
that lends credibility to the gospel overtones in "You & I (Keep Holding 
On)" and "Hands Up and Amen." 

Kristine W has her soulful side as well— so much so that there's a defi- 
nite Martha Wash feel to her full-throated holler on Deadline/or My 
Memories lean, house-style jams like "Land of the Living" and "Don't Wan- 
na Think." But she can also come on jazzy and cool in "Breathe," bring 
an improvisatory playfulness to the brassy bounce of "Jazzin'," and main- 
tain such a steady simmer through "Feel What You Want" that the tune 
ends up feeling like five and a half minutes of foreplay. Granted, that 
may strike some listeners as a little too much tease, but hey-isn't that what 
they said about Madonna a dozen years ago? J.D. Considine 
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New Yofta 

For a full serving of New York City flavor, try 
Sounds of Brazil (SOB's). on Houston 
and Varick. Each night hosts a different 
crowd, different sound, all New York. 
Monday hosts La Tropica Nights with live 
Latin bands featured each week. Frankie 
JSjP Jackson's Soul Kitchen on Tuesday gives a 
blend of classic funk and hip hop with fried 
chicken always in abundance. Reggae dominates 
the scene on Wednesday. Thursday hosts Giant 
Step, hip hop beats laced with live acid jazz. 
Caribbean sounds come alive on Friday. On 
Saturday, SOB's goes back to its roots with live 
Brazilian bands and a DJ serving samba all 
night.. ..The Tunnel, on 27th Street and 12th 
Ave., lives up to its name with 3 floors of winding 
paths leading into a variety of rooms. Aside from 
■ cage dancers, a padded play room and lounge 
couches, it offers weekend extravaganzas of club 
and house dance till you drop vibes. Friday night 
is house music with Todd Terry. Saturday night 
Wj features the legendary Junior Vasquez and Sunday 
K night hosts the infamous Mecca. Mecca brings 
uptown and downtown types together to jam to the 
r true hip hop sounds of Funkmaster Flex. 

Philadelphia: 

While you're in Philly, share in the spint of brotherly love 
and give love to The Gothum Night Club located at 
Brown Street & Delaware Avenue. Philadelphia's pre- 
miere night spot for the sophisticated, urban profes- 
sional has shown much love to artists like Boys to 
Men, Jazzy Jeff. L.L. Cool J. Teena Marie, Brian 
L McKnight, Will Downing, and The Fugees. On 
v Wednesday you can catch the Male Revue, $7 for 
the ladies and men get in free until 11p.m.. 
Thursday, there's a live broadcast from Gothum 
on POWER 99FM the doors open at 6p.m. 
and admission is free until 10p.m. Friday, 
POWER 99FM hosts an old school after- 
| work party with live jazz and a buffet until 
7p.m. which starts the Friday night throw- 
down party. Saturday is the old school - 
j^Hn new school jam. Sunday the club plays 
host to the Come As You Are Party.. ..If a 
more relaxed and romantic environment 
is what you want head over to Zanzibar 
Blue Restaurant and Jazz Cafe locat- 
ed at South 11th Street. The Bynum 
brothers, Robert and Benjamin Jr. 
offer downtown Philadelphia a restau- 
rant that features fine dining from an 
international menu. The adjoining jazz 
club features light dining and world- 
class live jazz performances seven 
nights a week.... The brothers are also 
trying their hand at the blues scene. 
In June 1995, they opened 
Warmdaddy's, a restaurant and 
club featuring Southern cuisine and 
live blues at South Front Street, 
just a few blocks from the Penn's 
Landing waterfront. Both local 
and internationally known per- 
formers take the spotlight there 
each night. 




£W Any band comprised ot superlative jazz tuba players brings 
new meaning to the term phat. GRAVITY, the tuba-heavy 
group led for more than 25 years by veteran Howard Johnson, are 
just now making their recording debut with GntntfltlfVervt). In the 
liner notes, Johnson recognizes that Verve is the first label to take a 
chance on the band-though audiences have been down from jump 
street. Johnson and his cohorts have a combined resume that 
includes gigs with Taj Mahal, Charles Mingus, Gil Evans, McCoy 
Tyner.John Lennon, Paul Simon, and Dizzy Gillespie. 
People tend to think of the tuba as lumbering and bottom-heavy, 
but these cats slip, slide, and glide 
through wicked harmonies with the 
speed and daredevil finesse of Tour de 
France cyclists. On their rendition of Oliver 
Nelson's diaphanous 1975 "Stolen Mo- 
ments," Gravity take to the stars on tuba- 
wings. Johnson's solos are models of fluid- 
ity, contrasting fluttering runs with 
boisterous bellows. 

The section playing and writing is right- 
eously dramatic, wittily sophisticated, and 
drumhead tight. Johnson's thoughtful selec- 
tion of material enhances the band's esprit 



de corps. The swayback funk that the tubaists drop into Wynton Kelly's 1959 
"Kelly Blue" demonstrates the downright nasty ease with which the unwieldy 
instrument can slip into gutbucket blues (the plunger-mute solo by Dave 
Bargeron almost deserves a triple-X rating). "Be No Evil," a Johnson origi- 
nal, is offon some ol' Sunday-moming-bow-your-head-and-pray tip, includ- 
ing a get-right-with-Jesus piano solo courtesy of David Letterman's Paul 

Shaffer. And this is before the tune dives into a New 
Orleans second-line shuffle with appropriately placed 
stop-time breaks and solo expulsions of great heat, 
wind, ant/velocity. You dig?!? 

Finally, after delivering the weightiest version of Jerome Kern and Otto 
Harbach's "Yesterdays" imaginable, they tackle Jackie McLean's "Appoint- 
ment in Ghana" and Thelonious Monk's classic " 'Round Midnight" before 
closing out with a "Kelly Blue" reprise. File this joint under "serious swing 
you can also putz round the crib on the weekend with." 

The idea behind ERNEST RANGLIN's new Below tbeBassline (Island 

Jamaica Jazz) is .so brilliant that 

only be authentic and stirring. Some of the material was originally developed 
by Lee "Scratch" Perry, whom Ranglin played with 20 years back, so the degree 
of cultural connection to the tunes is highly audible. Few Stateside jazz musi- 
cians play reggae rhythms with the liquid proficiency of these native sons. 

My brothers in GROOVE COLLECTIVE continue to do right by the 
funk and by that misnomer "acid jazz" on their second release, We the People 
(Impulse!). What I've always loved about this band in concert is the way they 
maintain the sinewy, spacey flow of songs like Herbie Hancock's 1974 
"Chameleon" without sounding like they're on some played-out retro trip. 
Everybody in this band of sho-'nuff players grinds inspirational strokes with 
his ax, but the feeling between all of them-honed by years of jamming and 
backing up all kinds of singers and rappers— is stupendous. This is instru- 
mental funk recycled through a hip hop sensibility-and coming at you all 
the way live. For real. 



Choose as many companies or products as 
you like from the list below. Check the 
corresponding numbers on the VIBE 
guide card, and we'll send you all the 
FREE information. No postage necessary. 




HERE IT IS/ 

YOU WANTED IT, SO WE GOT IT. 



everly Hills Polo Club for men: Contemporary 
classic clothing to fit your active lifestyle. 

2. BOSS By I.G. Design: The gear to wear. Jeans, 
jackets, tops for men and women. 

3. Brooklyn Headhunters/Hustler: Two separate 
companies/philosophies rollin' like one crew: some- 
times you're a soldier — sometimes you're the Don . 

4. Cape Athletic: Authentic sportswear for the true 
player. ^^^^^^^^PH|j| 
8. Crooked I: All natural fruit beverages. Visit our 
website. WWW.CR00KEDI.COM 

6. D & G: Hip designs for young fashion forward men 
and women; pop culture combined with urban chic. 

7. Diesel Jeans and Workwean Diesel Jeans and 
Workwear. BH^f° 

8. DLO-NYC: Get jiggy with DLO-NYC urban outdoor 
gear. Quality, color, and style on the down-low. 

9. Eastpak: "Rad, Sport, Classic and Casual." 
Eastpak backpacks, accessorize in style. The back- 
packs to fit all your needs. 

10. Echo Unlimited: The official trademark of 
Premium Wears. 

11. GFF/Gianfranco Ferre: The modern and inno- 
vative new sportswear collection from Italian designer, 
Gianfranco Ferre: Love, Dream, Smile, Think. 

12. Gianni Versace: Gianni Versace jeans couture. 

13. Hugo Boss Fashions, Inc.: HUGO Hugo Boss. 

14. Kemi Laboratories, Inc.: Kemi products, the 
herbal approach to hair care. 

15. Lugz: All kinds of gear - boots, jeans, jackets 
and now introducing Lugz Sports.. .it's da bomb. 

16. Mauri USA Inc./Fall '96: Ultimate exotic 

footwear for the aggressively well dressed urban gen- 
tleman. These styles speak for themselves. 
Tpftte Mecca USA: An active/urban lifestyle product 
inspired by authentic athletic sportswear. 
18. MG-1 by Gill Apparel Group: Urban contem- 
porary activewear and outerwear with an innovative flair. 




19. MONDO Dl MARCO: Updated Italian menswear 
with a flair for fashion and unequalled quality. 

20. Moschino: Moschino is super modern as well 
revolutionary and never a prisoner of codified rules. 

21. New World Creation, inc. DBA "Match 1 
Casual and licensed street apparel; today's fashion 
the flava to Match. 

22. Nissan Motor Corporation: To learn more about 
the Nissan Maxima please check the corresponding box. 

23. North Peak: New Sportswear. Live it. Wear it. 
NORTH PEAK...worth exploring. 

24. Pepe Jeans: High tech, futuristic, denim wear. 

25. Request Jeans: Cool clothes with an attitude for 
hip individuals. 

26. Sauza Conmemorativo: The smoother, o 

aged tequila. 

27. Sergio Tacchini: Hip denim kicks made in the 
USA. Peace. 

28. Sir Benni Miles New York: Much more than just 
clothing it's a mood. 

29. Skechers USA, Inc.: Skechers sport utility 
footwear and street sneakers - contemporary fashion 
footwear designed for too hip men, women and kids. 

30. Tommy Jeans: Classic denim, Ail-American 
jeanswear. BHBk* 

31. TOP DAWG: Gear with major 'tude... clothes with 
a renegade spirit. .fearless. ..unquestionably the TOP 
DAWG. 

32. Turbo Sportswear Inc. - "First Down": Cool 
clothes with an urban flavor. 

33. UNIONBAY Sportswear: The all American 
native to all the other alternatives out there. 

34. Varcity: Beauty, craftsmanship, emotion: A 
collection that exudes all three. Varcity - what your 
heroes wore. 

35. YAGA, Inc.: Culturally active threadz with a con- 
temporary edge. Rootz»Life»Soul 
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Sprite 

§lam it pr 

Every month you'll be able to preview songs by 
new artists by calling the following number. 
Then you decide if it Jams or Slams. The following 
month we'll post the results and offer new songs. 

212.378.VIBE 

(8 4 2 3) 

?Q ? The Body Snatchaz 
"On A Sunday" 
Hood Rat Records 

9QQ Watts Gangstas 
6 '* 9 * 9 "Stuck N Da Game" 



Hood Rat Records 



Soul Prophets 
^ (featuring Clever Jeff) 
"What's Goin' On?" 
OM Records 



ooq McGruff 

"Make It Hot" 
Uptown Records 



2'^f> ,MP ,l " Mannered Posse) 

"ShininStar" 
In-A-Minute Records 



June/July Poll Results: 94% or callers voted to Jam 

Monifah's "You"...A+ should be seeing record sales. His "All I 
See" was .lammed by 90%.. . The West coast represented, l-azy-li's 
"Sippin On A 40" and Mac Mall's "Get Right" were both 
.lammed by 83%... Teena Marie 's sultry voice can still Ml 
blow up the spot. "Ooo La La La" was Jammed by 82% JtijL 
ofy'all. rhere were a few more ties in tliis issue. <.4Bl 
Hen's "Mad Scientist" and (.roove Collective's "Lift JJ^^^H 
OfTgot oil with 78";,ol'\otes l<> lain. While \ 
"Merry Go Hound" and George Clinton's "If Anybody 

ii-N I iiiki'i .i r < ■ l.i ''I l»> 7.;" 'ii .. 

Green's "You Send Me" is sending oft a few good 
vibes. His single was Jammed by 68% of callers. 

obey your thirst. ,, W§ 



You will be charged for a regular telephone call into the (212) NYC area code. 
QUESTIONS? Call Touch Tunes at 1 -800.64T.TUNE. Lines active until September 6* 
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Table of Contents 

Notorious B.I.G.: Black suit $595 by Charles Jourdan; white dress shin $99.50 by Lazo; tic $65 by- 
Rochester Couture; all available at Rochester Big & Tall, nationwide. 

"The Real Thing" 
page 107 

Brown leather military coat $2,690 by Giorgio Armani available at Barneys New York, select stores, 
and Giorgio Armani stores, Chicago and N.Y.C. 

"Rim Noir" 
page 126 

Notorious B.I.G.: Black suit $595 by Charles Jourdan; white dress shirt $99.50 by Lazo; tic S65 by 
Rochester Couture; all available at Rochester Big & Tall, nationwide. 

page 127 

Foxy Brown: Yellow-and-purple silk slip dress $3,000 by Versace available at Gianni Versace 
Boutiques, nationwide. 

page 128 

Kenny Lattimorc: White dress shin $160 byjoop! available at Izzys, Toronto; black pant S290 by 
Joop! available at B.N.Y., Santa Monica, Calif. Monica: Red shin dress $410 byjoop! available at 
Neiman Marcus, nationwide, and Susan, California. 

page 129 

Sadat X: Navy blue wool suit $1,830 and white cotton dress shirt $300, both by Versace available at 
Gianni Versace Bouliques, nationwide. 

page 130 

Monifah: Pink woo! crepe skin suit $1,602 by Dolce & Gabbana available at Saks Fifth Avenue, 
select stores, Fred Segal Couture, Santa Monica, Calif., and Dolce & Gabbana, Vancouver; cream 
lizard-stamped leather handbag by D&G. 

page 131 

Mary J. Bligc: Off-white coat $1,100 by Joop! available at Izzys, Toronto, and Susan, California. 
Case: Navy blue pantsuit $1,250 by Joop! available at Arena, Virginia; off-white dress shirt $160 by 
Joop! available at Izzys, Toronto. 

VIBE Fashion: "Dressed for Success" 
page 176 

Taral Hicks: Pink cashmere/merino wool sweater $625, pink wool skin $450, and pink pumps with 
pilgrim buckles $480, all by Versace available at Gianni Versace Boutiques, nationwide. Andre 
Harrell: Black tuxedo by Giorgio Armani available at Bergdorf Goodman, N.Y.C. Saks Fifth 
Avenue, select stores, and Barneys New York, select stores. 

page 177 

Johnny Gill: Black sheer shin $225 by Hugo Hugo Boss available at Charivari, N.Y.C, and 
Concepts, Miami. 

page 178 

Horace Brown: Brown velvet suit $2,360 by Versace available at Gianni Versace Boutiques, nation- 
wide; black button-down shirt $175 by Hugo Hugo Boss available at Charivari, N.Y.C, and 
Concepts, Miami. 

page 179 

Queen Latifah: Black leather double-breasted military coat $5,910 by Versace available at Gianni 
Versace Boutiques, nationwide. Doug E. Fresh: Black glazed shearling coat $2,895 by Donna Karan 
available at Neiman Marcus, select stores, Saks Fifth Avenue, select stores, and Allure. Philadelphia; 
black swirl-print shirt $740 by Versace available at Gianni Versace Boutiques, nationwide; black 
jean $58 by A/X available at A/X Armani Exchange stores, nationwide. 

page 180 

Al B. Sure!: Black chalk-stripe wool suit $950 and silk tie $85, both by Boss Hugo Boss available at 
Boss shops, King of Prussia, Pa., and Bal Harbour, Fla.; black shin $425 by Giorgio Armani avail- 
able at the Giorgio Armani Boutique, N.Y.C, Boston, and Beverly Hills. Ladae: Black single-breast- 
ed two-button tuxedo $1,763, black double-breasted tuxedo $1,821. black single-breasted tuxedo 
with piped lapels $1,875, ,irK ' black three-button tuxedo $2,139, all by Dolce & Gabbana available 
at Louis, Boston, Nida, San Francisco, and Traffic, L.A.; purple indescent polyester shirt $415, red 
iridescent polyester shin $415, pink silk shirt $225, and purple silk shirt $225, all by Paul Smith 
available at Paul Smith, N.Y.C, Barneys New York, N.Y.C, and Fred Segal, L.A.; black hat $99 by 
Paul Smith Accessories available at Paul Smith, N.Y.C, Magazine, Miami, and Traffic, L.A. 

page 181 

Jason Weaver: Black leather jacket $1,125 ,1,x ' black sweater vest $195, both by Hugo Hugo Boss 
available at Charivari, N.Y.C, and Concepts, Miami; black jcan-cut leather pant $2,030 by Versace 
available at Gianni Versace Boutiques, nationwide. Valerie George: Black sheer knit wool blend 
sheath $1,569 by Dolce & Gabbana available at Neiman Marcus, select stores, and Bagutta, N.Y.C; 
black sheer silk chiffon dress with bra top $794 by Dolce 4c Gabbana available at Romanoff, Bal 
Harbour, Fla., and Shauna Stein, Beverly Hills. 

page 182 

Zhane: Black merino wool coat $1,030 by Marina Spadafora available at French Comer, N.Y.C, and Car- 
la Sachi, Ohio; white wool coat $1,100 by Marina Spadafora available at Bergdorf Goodman, N.YC 

page 183 

Michael Bivins: Orange faux-fur jacket $940 by Paul Smith Jeans, orange faux-fur hat S160 by Paul 
Smith Accessories, both available at Paul Smith, N.Y.C, and Rolo, San Francisco; black metallic band- 
collar button-down shin $t8o by Emporio Armani available at Empono Armani stores, nationwide. 
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WOMEN SEEHING MEN 



CONNECTION 



HOOK UP WITH VIBE READERS ACROSS THE UNITED STATES AND 
ABROAD WITH YOUR OWN PERSONAL VIBE VOICE MAIL BOX. 



MEN SEEHING WOMEN I MEN SEEHING WOMEN I WOMEN SEEHING MEN I WOMEN SEEHING MEN 



LETS MEET 

Hi. I'm Dimetna 28 white male brown hair, 
brown eyes and I am watting tor you. I 
would really like to meet you tonight or 
tomorrow or whatever. Just call me and I 
will get back to you. Box 3868 

EUROPEAN DELIGHT 
Hi. my name is George. I am a 27 years old 
European 6"i" 180 lbs. I have black curly 
hair and I am very handsome. II you want to 
meet me you will not regret it. You will enjoy 
it so please leave me a message. Box 2118 

LETS HANG OUT TOGETHER 
Hi my name is Mike. It you want to give me 
a call please do. I am 5'9" blonde hair, blue 
eyes 210 lbs. I like to hang out and party I 
like to have a good time, if you know what I 
mean. Weekends is the best time because I 
work too many hours during the week. 
Ciao.Box 0460 

PARTY GUY 

Hey, what's up? My name is Ra!ph>e. Just 
looking for soma body that is about 16 to 22. 
I'm 6' tall, brown hair, brown eyes. Like to 
go out and go to concerts and party and 
have a lot of tun. I work and I go to college 
and all that good stuff so leave me a mes- 
sage if you are interested. Take care. Box 
0928 

G O MAN 

HI, I'm Steve. I'm 5"10" brown skin, brown 
eyes, curry hair kind of fun, good looking, 
dresses nice. I like to have fun. I like to 
play sports. I kke to meet new people, all 
types of women. I'm 21 years old. Please 
give me a call. Box 0621 

SUN WORSHIPPER 

I am looking for someone that would like to 
go to Hawaii and have a lot of fun tn the sun. 
So, bathing suits are a must. Please call me 
back as soon as you have a chance. Box 

1057 

LOOKING FOR NICE LADIES 
Hi how are you doing? My name is Ray. I 
am fust trying to meet nice ladies. Give me 
a page. Box 5073 

LETS TRAVEL TOGETHER 
I have brown hair, brown eyes, 5'8". I have 
a very good job. I am 30 years old. I enjoy 
going to the Bahamas. Hawaii and so forth . 
And if you are interested in coming with me, 
leave me a message and we will set the time 
to go. I am in excellent condition. I spend 
most of the time in the gym, so if you would 
Uke to bathe in the hot sun just give me a 
call. Box 2515 

TREAT YOU RIGHT 

Ladies, my name is Walter. I am 5'9" 185 
lbs. firmly built Looking for a lady 
in my life anyone that I can treat nice and 
give them everything and anything 
they want. Thank You Box 8571 

COLLEGE GRADUATE 
Hey, this is Rob I'm 24 5'9" 185 blue eyes 
brown hair I am a business professional col- 
lege graduate live in WestSunrise I am look- 
ing for someone that is honest and has the 
same goals as I and is just a great 
person. If you fit that give me a call I like to 



play pool, go to the beach, movies and hang 
out with friends. So if you think you can do 
that leave me you number and I will get 
back to you. Box 8263 

LET ME TREAT YOU GOOD 
My name is Waller I'm 5'6" dark skin I've 
got dark brown eyes .long curly hair. 1 90 lbs. 
I am looking for the nght lady to be there for 
me. Someone I can be there with. We can 
go places and do a lot of stuff. She has to 
have an education. If you are the one give 
me a call at that number. I am looking for 
a nice black Jamaican or black Amencan girt 
if you are the one. Box 7825 

WAITING TO MEET 

Hello, I my name is Tony. I like to meet 

women as much as possible. Please 

call me whenever you can I can't wait to get 

together with you. Box 3418 

SMILE 

My name is Alvin. We are unable to talk at 
this moment, but in time we will. So please 
leave more than your name and number, 
leave me a dose of your personality. I'm a 
6'0. 27 year old Dental Assistant in East 
Orange, New Jersey Who enjoys dancing, 
singing and an occasional walk in the 
park. Box* 8075 

FIRST TIME 

Hi. my name is Jason and I'm 23, 5'10, 150 
lbs. Brown hair and hazel eyes. I've never 
done this before - 1 guess we need to iry 
everything at least once. Leave something in 
my mail box. Box* 7592 

LOOKING FOR ADVENTURE 
Hey ladies this is Jake. 21 years old. 6'5. 
Jusl want to find a g»1 who's in to every- 
thing. So give me a call Box# 2790 

CALL ME 

Shayne - 6 0 long brown hair and green eyes 
and I want to talk to you. (213) Box* 0433 

ONE WOMAN MAN 

Hello there I'm Kurt. I'm a 40 year old black 
male 6 0 230 lbs. A fit 230 lbs. I have a lot of 
interests: water activities and heavily into 
raquetball. Defmetly monogamous and I'm 
search in for a lady thai knows how to treat 
a man. And has some of Ihe same interests 
as I do . So if you feel like chatting or getting 
together, give me a call. And I will return all 
calls. Box* 5550 

TALL DARK AND HANDSOME 
Hey ladies, how are you doing? Tall, dark 
and handsome black male 6'5, 220 lbs and 
30 years old. Looking for a sexy, sexy 
female. Preferrably black women. Now if that 
is you, you know what to do. And if you are 
spontaneous you really know what to do. 
Talk to you later. Box* 3951 

LOOKING FOR A GOOD WOMAN 
Hi, my name is Ron. I'm 34, 5'8 and in good 
shape. Brown hair and hazel eyes looking for 
a good women. If that fits you leave me a 
message or call me. Box* 3452 

LOVE TO HEAR FROM YOU 

My name is Cedo, 6'5, brown hair, brown 

eyes, from Detroit. Box 48059 



WAITING BY THE WATER 

Hello, my name is Christine. I'm a single 

Black female, I'm 5'3, 155 lbs. I'm 

interested in meeting a single Black male. 

age 28- 35 or 45. about 6' tall. I 

enioy going ftshmg and I love being near the 

water. I enjoy cooking sometimes and there 

are other things that I kke to do. Connect 

with me and I'll talk to you about it. 



THE /I Be CONNECTION 

Offers free voice personal 
recording for ladies! 



Call 

1-800-839-0471 

To have your ad printed in 
future issues, please send 
your name, and Box # to: 

CONNECTION 

1014 S. Westlake Blvd., #14-131 
Westlake Village, CA 91361 

(not all ada received wW be printed) 



I would love to meet a fnend and let that 
grow into a real good friendship and maybe 
something more. Box 3924 

LET'S ROCK 

My name is Crystal. I'm 5'3. A voluptuous 
black female and I'm seeking males age 

29 to 40. with a realty great body, with long 
hair who's into to rock and roll music. Please 
call me. My name is Crystal. I'm interested in 
having a great time going out listening to 
muse and having a good time with that 
special someone. So please call me at 

your earliest convenience. I can be reached 
at any time. I'm seeking males who are his- 
panic or Italian. So please forward your 
numbers to me and leave them in my voice 
box and maybe we can gel together. Thank 
you. Box 3693 

BOXI2516 
AFRICAN QUEEN 

Hi, my name is Keisha. I'm an African- 
Amencan I live in Los Angeles and I 
have no children, I love reading, walks 
on the beach, sports, candlelight dinners 
and cooking. I also love taking bubble baths 
I hope to hear from you soon. I'm a big. sexy 
African queen. Bye for now. Box 2516 



SERIOUS FUN 

Hi this is Tracy, a 30 year old Black Female. 
5'2, brown hair, brown eyes. 145ibs. No I'm 
not large, I'm healthy. I'm looking for a man 
who Is interested in a long term relationship 
senous replies only and if you like what you 
hear, talk to me and leave a message in my 
box Box 3855 

LET'S GET PHYSICAL 

Hello, my name is Maria. I'm 19 years old, 

I'm looking for a strong, buff male who 

knows what he wants because I know what I 

want. I have a nice body, good shape. So if 

your interested, leave me a message. Box 

1275 

A PERFECT MATCH 

My name is Roseanne. I've got blonde hair 
blue eyes. I'm 5"6, I'm 29 years old. I'm a 
white female, looking for a white male 
between the ages 18 and 45. Must be kind, 
considerate, brilliant, understanding trust- 
worthy and honest. Fit this desenption? 
Want to know more about me? Connect with 
me or leave me a message in my voice mail- 
box so I can get back in touch with you. 
Thank you. Box 2334 

LET'S LAUGH TOGETHER 
Hi, my name is Apnl I'm 52, 1 have medium 
blonde hair and brown eyes. I'm 
outgoing and secure, 1 tike laugh, talk and 
listen. I would like to meet someone in their 
mid to late twenties who is mature and likes 
to live and laugh. If you would like to share a 
few laughs or just some good conversation, 
connect live with me. Box 2724 

GIRLS JUST WANT TO HAVE FUN 
Hi, my name is Jamie I'm 19 years old, I'm 
about 5 7 1/2. 1 weigh about 115 lbs. I like 
singing, dancing and just having fun. If you'd 
like to talk to me, leave a message in my 
mailbox, thanks a lot. Box 0254 

A STRONG MAN 

Hi, my name is Kendra. I'm 29 years old. I'm 
a single, black, professional female. I'm 
interested in meeting a single, black, profes- 
sional mate. I'm iso someone who's stable 
and interested in a strong black female and 
who wouldn't mind having someone like 
myself by their side. You won't be disap- 
pointed. Box 5239 

LADY LUCK 

Hi, my name is Chi-Chi I'm 29. I'm from 
South Jersey and I love New York. I 
like tall men. race is not important, but you 
have to be intelligent and employed. I am 
currently in school and I also work in the 
casinos. If you are interested give me a call 
and I will definitively call you back. Thank 
you Box 1090 

YOUNG AND INNOCENT 

Hi, my name Is Nicole I have brown hair and 

brown eyes. I am 1 8 years old. I 

like music. I am interested in someone 

around my age. I am an interesting and 

outgoing person. I'm very funny. Don't know 

what else to say. If you want to get to know 

me leave a message in my box and I will call 

you back, nght away. Box 9155 

LOOKING FOR PRINCE CHARMING 
Hello, this is Letree.Call Box 6873 



PARTY GIRL 

Hi, my name is Lisa and I live in Los 

Angetes. I have long brown hair and 

bright blue eyes. I am about 5'4" and weigh 

1 05 lbs. and love to party. So 

it you want to meet me leave me a message 

in my mailbox. BOX»4550 

JUNGLE WOMAN 

HI, my name is Kari but my friends call me 
Kadisa. I am looking for a strong 
black brother who knows what it takes to 
please a woman. If you are into the 
jungle fever give me a call. I am 5'9" tall I 
have red hair and blue grey eyes. I prefer- 
tall guys around 5*11 and up. Looks and 
weight rs unimportant. BOX* 1 887 
EXCITING LADY 



WOMEN SEEHING WOMEN 



Well Hello, my name is Sophia I am 30 years 
of age and I am looking for a special women 
to meet and get to know and do a tot of 
exciting things with and possibly more. So rf 
you are out there and very mature and would 
like to meet a very exciting women I am the 
one. Bye for now. Box 0993 

LOOKING FOR MS. RIGHT 
Hello to all the ladies currently seeking a 
MS. Know how to satisfy. I am an attractive 
black professional female. I am 22 stand 
5'5' and I weigh 160 and I do work out. 
What I am looking for is someone who is 
feminine, someone that is compatible with 
myself I am not into head games nor do I 
want to be entertained with empty promises. 
You take care and have a good one Box 
6612 



MEN SEEHING MEN 



LOOKING FOR FUN 

Hi my name is Dernck I am a 20 year old 
Wack mate. I'm 6'3" 235 lbs. Looking to 
have fun with another man. Box 0727 

EBONY PRINCE 

Hello I am looking for a black male interest- 
ed tn meeting another black male . 
I would prefer someone over the height of 
6". Thanks. Give me a call BOX#0654 

BOX #26 17 
CLEAN CUT TOP 

I'm a very good looking clean cut 6' tall 
brown hair green eyes 185 lbs. GWM 
mid 30s Bottom guy looking to meet a top 
guy that likes lot of body contact thanks 
BOX*2617 

BOX* 1852 
DALLAS COWBOY 

My name is James I'm 26 years old I live in 
the Oakland area of Dallas I'm 6' 5" Brown 
hair, brown eyes. Hairy chest and mustache 
240 lbs. Husky build BOX*1852 

ATHLETIC WONDER 

Hey this is Brad I'm 28 a httle over 57" 150 
lbs., short blonde hair, green eyes, muscular 
body. CaH Me Box 0907 




WY CREDIT CAR! 



W/O CREDIT CARD 



1 -800-504-7474 
1 -900-993-2700 




VIBE MAGAZINE CLASSIFIED SEPTEMBER! 996 



BOOKS ALL AFRICAN AMERICANS 
MUST READ! Complete line of books and 
videos. Youth subjects include academic 
achievement, discipline, motivation, self- 
esteem, history and more. Adult subjects 
include parenting, relationships, communi- 
ty empowerment, entrepreneurship and 
more. Call (800) 552-1991 for free catalog. 
African American Images, 1909 W. 95th Street, 
DEM 2, Chicago, 1L 60643. 

BOOKS THAT KEEP IT REAL Books by 
Donald Goines, Iceberg Slim & More! 
Call or write for our free 400 book catalog 
Weber Books 228 Broadway, Dept. V, 
Ammetyville, NY 11701-2713 (516) 598-0224 
WE SHIP TO JAILS & PRISONS. 

ATTENTION SHOPPERS: Save 20-50% 
on your monthly grocery bill. COUPONS 
DIRECT at 1-800-466-9222 ext. 4862. 



CRUISE SHIPS HIRING - Earn up to 
$2,ooo+/mo. working on cruise ships or 
land-tour companies. No exp. necessary. 
For info call 1-206-971-^2 ext. Coi^i6 

AIRLINE JOBS - Now hiring domestic & 
international staff! Flight attendants, ticket 
agents, reservationists, ground crew + 
more. Excellent travel Denefits! Call 
Airline Employment Services 1-206-971- 
3692 ext L 91311 

TROPICAL RESORTS HIRJNG - Entry 
level & career positions available world- 
wide. Call Resort Employment Services. 
(800) 807-5950 ext R91312 



FREE CONCERT AND SPORTS TICKETS 
Any Group or Team in any City! Call 
1-900-622-8258 ext 5113. 18+ $2.oo/min 
Procall Co (602) 954-7420 



TERM PAPER 

ASSISTANCE 

>XH0T LINEJ& 

SEND 52 FOR CATALOG 
LISTING 19.278 RESEARCH PAPERS. OR 

CALL TOLL FREE 800-351-0222 

Rnutch Aiilitanca or. (310) 477-8226 
1 1322 Idaho Ave ,# 206 TV. Los Angeles. CA 9002! 



GEAR 



I-9OO-868S463 
I-9OO-267-LOVE 

Ice Cream Line 



V 



Latest info on Wu Tang, 
T-shirts, temp tattoo's 
demo's etc. 



African American Playing Cards! Kente 
Cloth Backs, $1.50/deck. Order by May 
30th get free Kente pen. Blacks Factor 
Inc., PO Box 2882 Detroit, MI 48231. 
Available at Kerr, Thrift k CVS drug 
stores 1-800-546-2707 



hollywoodandvine.com/Speorheod 




toll free: (MS) UT- MUSIC <027i 
fax: (S10) 450-339* 



PENIS ENLARGEMENT Professional vacu- 
um pumps or surgical. Gain 1-3" Permanent, 
Safe. Enchancc erection. FREE Brochures, 
Dr. Joel Kaplan (312) 409 • 1950 



Learn how you can use your voice for 
profit with the new book Commercia l 
Apjjeal. This book is A STEP BY 
STEP GUIDE TO BREAKING INTO 
THE JINGLE BUSINESS. Included in 
the book is a list of 200 current 
nationwide industry contacts. Send 
S29.95 plus S6.95 s/h for book only or 
send S39.95 plus S6.95 s/h for book 
and demo tape to: YNOT PRODUC- 
TIONS PO Box 496603, Chicago, IL 
60649. Chk or mo only. Allow 6-8 
weeks for delivery. Don't miss out on 
this opportunity of a lifetime!!! 



RELEASE YOUR OWN TAPE! 



300 Two-color Cassettes only $660 

Call hday 1st iwr (II! Iff* M «*H alibi 

1-800-468-9353 

Ut-MKX ln,// m i,«..l.,i,.. HIHMtlMSI 



DISC MAKERS 




Get the BOMB of all drum & percussion 
sampling CDs! SamptePerfcct™ offers some 
of the highest quality samples available 
anywhere for any price. Our samples are 
meticulously well organized in individual 
CD programs of kicks, snares, closed hats, 
open hats, crashes, rides, toms & percussion. 
For a limited time, this collection 
is available, through mail order onlv, 
for just $54.95! 
Get the BOMB. 
Get it before it explodes. 

SamplePerfecr (212)874-9053 

call 24 hours, major credit cards accepted 



Atlanta Strp Clubs Exposed!! Explicit! All 
Nude! Uncensored Action. Extremely 
Sexy Girls, l hr. totally raw!! VHS Video 
only $20.00 c/k, c/s, or m/o to New 
Position Enterprises. PO Box 1118 Atlanta, 
GA 30072 



REAL PSYCHICS specializing in love/rela- 
tionships and difficult decisions! 24 hours! 
Confidential! 1-900-745-3428 $3.99/0110 18+ 



GLOBAL PSYCHIC NET WORK connects 
you Live Internationally for as low 
as 69/min 011-592-588-772 Your future 
seen today! 18+ 



AUTHENTIC & ACCURATE 

love v Happiness * Success 

jt LATOYA 
U JACKSON'S 

: Psychic 

Call! 

1-H0-7S7-2737S5 



USE YOUR CREDIT CARD 
■* AN0 SAVE SIMPER MINUTE 

1-800-994-18001..°. 

The Zodiac Group. Inc. • Bod R8ton. FL 
IIM bt II i»ars « St • For Ertoliirmol Only 



TOP DJ MIX TAPES all styles, rap, RtkB, reg- 
gae, classics. DJ's Inc., Funkmaster Flex, Doo 
Wop, luice, etc. Send two stamps to Tape 
World 3811 Ditmars Blvd. Historia, NY 11105 
(212)923-4877 

REGGAE MUSIC... Receive the latest and 
greatest Reggae CD's and CS's through 
Reggae Direct. Call 1-800-336-7631 for a FREE 
catalog. 



BEAUTIFUL GIRLS LIVING IN SOUTH AMER 
1CA and the CARIBEAN want Romance . Free 60- 
page color catalog. LatinEuro Intro, 444 Brickell 
#51 VB, Miami, FL 33131 (1-305)858-7766. 24 his. 

(NO CORRECTIONAL! ) 

MEET LATIN AMERICAN LADIES ! Photos, 
tours & videos. Free foto-brochure! TLC; Box 
924994-V; Houston, TX 77292-4994 (713) 896-9224 
NO CORRECTIONAL 




BE A RECORDING ENGINEER 

Learn Recording and Mixing. Signal Processing. MIDI. 
Digital Audio and more Intern at a top NY studio and 
benefit trom lifetime job placement assistance You can 
start vour career in less than a year' 

fx- 800-544-2501 

(a f NY, NJ, CONN 212-777-8550 

>JJ l«c by MVS Education Dept/HSuf GEO Required 
App lor Vet Training / financial Aid rf Eligible 

Institute of Audio Research 

64 University Place. Greenwich Village New York, NY 10003 



KING OF BROOKLYN 




THE LARGEST RECORD STORE IN BROOKLYN 

ViMOiESfii£/PErfitJrm.aPDB{ 
VIEShr>W Of*IXVDE 

RECORDS * TAPES * CD'S * VIDEOS 
HIP HOP ' RHYTHM 4 BLUES ' REGGAE 
OLD SCHOOL ' CLASSICS 

WE STOCK AN ENORMOUS 
INVENTORY FILLED WITH HARD 
TO FIND NEW RELEASES AS 
WELL AS CLASSICS 

TO PLACE AN ORDER: CALL. FAX OR VISIT 
OUR RETAIL OUTLET 

TEL (718) 624-6400 4»4 FULTON STREET 
FAX (718) 624-7468 BROOKLYN, NY 11201 

FOR FREE CATALOG WRITE TO : 
BEAT STREET RECORDS 
DEFT V 
PO BOX 99 
WEST LONG BRANCH, NJ 07764 



Money Orders 



M I/€ 



W RECORDS 



Amcx 
Visa/MC 
Discover 



ORDER BY MAIL 

We carry the Hottesl in New Releases 
arid Hard to Find Classics 
at the Lowe si Prices 



NO ONE LARGER - NO ONE CHEAPER 



• VINYL large selection of 12", break beals & LP's 
( Rap R£B, Otf ofPnnl Classics. House. Freestyle Reggae ) 

• CASSETTES & COMPACT DISC 

(New Releases classics & mega mixes) 
Check out our 94 cent singles department 

• VIDEO'S New Releases, Music Videos, 

Black Movies, Martial Arts, 
Japanimation, Horror, Classics, 
Gangster, Adult, DJ Battle 

• DJ EQUIPMENT Large selection of 

Tumtabies, Mixers, Lighting & 
More. Call for a full catalog 

• ACCESSORIES Cases. Turntable Mats, 

Needlcs,Cartridges Posters, Storage 
Units, Walkmans & More 

WHOLESALE ORDERS WELCOME 

TRY OUR NEW COMPUTER SYSTEM 
LISTING OVER 1 MILLION TITLES 
WITH FREE TITLE SEARCH 

Need a DJ? Call us TOLL FREE 

Use our Free DJ 1-888-DJ MUSIK 
Service DJ CLUE (356-8745) 

SAS, CRAIG G. NY CALLS 

RONO, TONY 1 -7 1 8-29 1 -824 1 

TOUCH, RR For FREE Cataloa 

& Many More FAX 1-718-291-301 1 

RETAIL OUTLETS 
219 E Fordham Road. Bronx NY 10458 
163-18 Jamaica Ave" Jamaica, NY 11432 

WE SHIP TO CORRECTIONAL FACILITIES 
Worldwide 
Same day Service 
With Shrink Rap 

Vist our WEB SITE @ www.musicfactory.com 
email mtiskfac@TTenterprises.com 



FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION CALL ANN ROCCAFORTE AT 312.321.7912 



c 
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JR PC/ LAN SPECIALIST 
: martial company seeks individual to assis! in sup 



computer 

ibwsystb.' ;:'.".:*• 
network engr tos65k-' 

I 

COMPUTEP 

CD-ROM DES 



»st how tough the job 



p of cutting-edge 



technology can give you the competitive advantage you need. That's what 

' I today's Army is all ahout. 

The technology of today's Army can put you Tfain in hj g h_ tec h 
on tomorrow's information superhighway- 

I fields like satellite 

communications, software analysis, and computer system repair. Army skills 
are easily transferable to the work force, making you more visible and 
attractive to top employers in the country. Qualify, and the Army can put 
you on the fast track to tomorrow's top job 



"Viiw 




